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RISING CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES: EX- 
AMINING THE FEDERAL ROLE IN HELPING 
COMMUNITIES PREVENT AND RESPOND TO 
VIOLENT CRIME 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:31 a.m., in room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Biden, Kohl, Feingold, and Grassley. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 

Chairman Biden. The hearing will come to order. I welcome our 
witnesses today, and let me begin by saying that Senator Graham, 
who is the Ranking Member on the Subcommittee — we have a mild 
little issue on the floor called “immigration” we are debating today, 
and he has some responsibilities relating to that legislation. Sen- 
ator Specter is going to be here. He is at, I think, the Appropria- 
tions Committee. And Senator Grassley is here. And I am going to 
make a brief opening statement, and I would yield then to Senator 
Grassley, who has an introduction he would like to make. 

Let me begin by saying that I am glad you all could be here 
today to address a subject which this Committee, in the 17 years 
I was the Chairman or Ranking Member, spent most of my time 
dealing with, and that is the issue of violent crime in America and 
what role, if any, the Federal Government should have in helping 
States combat violent crime. 

I would like to talk a little bit about that today, but let me begin 
by thanking the witnesses and welcome our distinguished experts. 
There are some old friends here who have been working on this 
issue for a long time, and some new friends that I hope will be 
working with me and others over the next couple months to make 
some real changes in our funding mechanisms for local law enforce- 
ment. 

Last week we observed National Police Week, and it reminded us 
all of the sacrifices that are made every single day by those who 
are willing to go out there and protect our communities. 

I would like to ask the staff to find out who is banging up there 
and tell them they will be arrested. I have a lot of cops down here. 

( 1 ) 
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[Laughter.] 

Chairman BlDEN. And if they do not stop, they are going to he 
arrested. 

But we meet today against the backdrop of an insidious resur- 
gence of violent crime in communities across the country. 

For the first time in more than a decade, crime is on the rise. 
The 2005 Federal Bureau of Investigation IJniform Crime Report 
found that murders are up 3.4 percent — the largest percentage in- 
crease in 15 years — with 16,692 murders in 2005 — the most since 
1998. And I realize it is anecdotal, but you need only turn on the 
television in any major metropolitan area, and it seems as though 
the murder rate is up beyond that. Again, we have no statistics be- 
yond 2005 nationally, but I know in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, in 
New York City, across the country as I travel, that is the banner 
headline in most of the news reports about murder rates exceeding 
last year’s murder rates at this point. Again, I want to make it 
clear. There are no uniform statistics yet that I have available to 
me, but it is a problem. 

The report also found that other types of violent crime, including 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault, rose 2.3 percent. 

The Police Executive Research Forum’s recent study of crime in 
56 cities found that over the past 2 years homicides increased more 
than 10 percent nationwide and 20 percent in major cities. I am 
troubled, as all of us are, by these trends, but, quite frankly, I am 
not surprised. The Federal Government has taken its focus off of 
street crime since 9/11, asking law enforcement to do more with 
less. And the administration, in my view — and we are going to hear 
from an administration witness in a moment — has understandably 
dedicated vast Federal resources to counterterrorism. But it has 
done it at the expense of law enforcement, in my view, robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. I find absolutely no justification for the $2.1 bil- 
lion cut in local law enforcement assistance since 2001, notwith- 
standing the need to vastly increase the amount of money to deal 
with counterterrorism. There has been sort of a perfect storm out 
there. The FBI has necessarily been pulled off a lot of work it used 
to do in local law enforcement. The cities and States have had to 
cut back as we have eliminated programs. And, quite frankly, if 
anyone is likely to find a terrorist, it is not going to be some brave 
Special Forces soldier wearing night vision goggles. It is going to 
be one of your men or women. Chief, who are going to be the ones 
who are going find the terrorist occupying an empty apartment 
building that only that cop walking the beat or riding by in his pa- 
trol car is going to know has been vacant the last 4 years, and all 
of a sudden there is a light on up there. 

The President has killed the COPS program and drastically cut 
the Justice Assistance Grants. And when the program was an- 
nounced by former Attorney General Ashcroft, he said, “It worked 
marvelously.” It worked marvelously, and we are cutting it? I have 
never quite fully understood that except for the ideological notion 
that the Federal Government should not be involved in dealing 
with local law enforcement. They call it “devolution of Govern- 
ment.” I call it the “increase in violent crime.” 

The President has also redirected 1,000 FBI agents from crime 
to counterterrorism, as is necessary, and as a result, violent crime 
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investigations by the FBI are down 60 percent, have been pro- 
posing to increase the FBI by over 1,000 agents the last 4 years. 
What are we doing? But this is what we are going to talk about 
a little bit today. Fewer police on the street preventing crime and 
protecting communities means more crime, and it is as simple as 
that. It is not rocket science. We went through this whole debate 
during the 1980s and 1990s, when I was told the Biden crime bill 
would have no impact because we never tried it before. We never 
increased that many cops before. And we increased cops and vio- 
lent crime went down. And so our sheriffs and police officers have 
done an extraordinary job in the face of diminishing Federal sup- 
port, but they also need help, in my view. We cannot focus on ter- 
rorism at the expense of fighting crime, and that is a false choice. 
We can do both. We need not be put in this dilemma of the false 
choice of you either fight terrorism or you fight street crime. We 
are fully within our capability of doing both. As my father would 
say, “Show me your budget; I will tell you what you value.” So I 
find this argument somewhat — anyway, I find it difficult to swal- 
low. 

It seems to me we have to get back to basics. More than a decade 
ago, we faced a similar violent crime crisis, although the crime 
rates were much higher. We overcame that crisis by supporting 
local law enforcement with the tools and resources they needed to 
prevent crime whenever possible and to punish crime wherever 
necessary. We passed the most sweeping anti-crime bill in the his- 
tory of this Nation and created the Community Oriented Policing 
Services Program — the so-called COPS program. We funded 
118,000 local officers. We expanded community policing across the 
Nation. 

And it worked. Crime rates fell 8 straight years. The violent 
crime rate dropped 26 percent; the murder rate dropped 34 per- 
cent. The Government Accountability Office has documented the 
success of these anti-crime measures, and a recent Brookings Insti- 
tution study found that the COPS pro^am was one of the most 
cost-effective programs for combating crime. In fact, the Brookings 
Institution found that for every dollar spent on COPS, we save be- 
tween $6 and $12 for the public overall. 

Today we have several distinguished experts to help us under- 
stand how to best to use Federal resources to reverse these trends 
and to help make our communities safer again. A number of ex- 
perts have also submitted written testimony which I will reference 
during this hearing, and we will submit that testimony so it is 
available for the record. 

I now invite my good friend and former Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, Senator Grassley, to make any opening comments and in- 
troduce a distinguished Iowan who is here to testify. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. I will not give an opening state- 
ment. I will have to immediately go to serve in my capacity as lead 
Republican on the Finance Committee starting at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Chairman, you are involved in the caucus system in Iowa, 
and I will bet you — 
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Chairman BiDEN. I have heard of it. I have heard of it. 

Senator Grassley. And I will bet you have had people say it is 
like running for sheriff. 

Chairman BlDEN. Yes, it is, only it is not as hard. 

Senator Grassley. You have one of those 99 Iowa sheriffs before 
you. This stern-looking man over here is really quite friendly. He 
is President of the Sheriffs’ Association nationally. He is a friend 
of mine, and he has been a sheriff for a long time. So I am pleased 
to welcome to this Committee again — ^because I had this oppor- 
tunity a few weeks ago — Ted Kamatchus, Sheriff for Marshall 
County, Iowa, and that is right in the middle of our State. So you 
will be going through it several times, and drive carefully. The staff 
person that brought me here today says, “I got two tickets from 
him 3 years ago.” 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Grassley. So he is doing his job, see. 

As I said, just a few weeks ago he was here on another subject, 
so it is great to see him back. This sheriff is here today because 
he is a national leader, as the Sheriffs’ Association National Presi- 
dent. But the most important thing for your testimony is that he 
has got 30 years’ experience in law enforcement. He is an out- 
spoken advocate for sheriffs across the country, from border to bor- 
der, coast to coast. I have known him a number of years and know 
him to be a straight shooter from the standpoint of talking. He tells 
it like it is. You may be a straight shooter otherwise, too. Thank 
God I have not experienced that. 

He relates his practice firsthand, which he has gathered from 
fighting crime, and particularly in Iowa, you have heard a lot about 
the methamphetamine scourge that we have. He is out there day 
in and day out on the front lines witnessing the devastating effect 
of this drug on our communities. Hearing from witnesses like the 
sheriff with experience and know-how is essential for us to do our 
job. As both a sheriff for rural Iowa and the President of the Na- 
tional Association, he will provide invaluable insight into the neces- 
sity of providing resources to local law enforcement, including what 
is always an issue around here, the Byrne and JAG grant program 
and the COPS program. 

So on behalf of the Subcommittee, I am happy to welcome you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and, 
Ted, we are going to welcome you a little later. 

I have had the benefit of meeting with the sheriff, and I look for- 
ward to his testimony. 

We now have Mark Epley, who is senior counsel to the Deputy 
Attorney General of the U.S. Department of Justice. He joined the 
Justice Department and he is responsible for advising and assisting 
the Deputy Attorney General in the formulation and implementa- 
tion of the Justice Department budget — which is always an easy 
thing to do, right? He also oversees the grants that the Justice De- 
partment makes to the Community Oriented Policing Program and 
the Office of Justice Programs and the Office of Violence Against 
Women. Prior to becoming senior counsel, he served as Chief of 
Staff to the Assistant Attorney General for the Office of Justice 
Programs. Before he joined the Justice Department, Mr. Epley 
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served as general counsel to the House Armed Services Committee 
and as counsel to its Military Personnel Subcommittee. He prac- 
ticed law at Hunton & Williams in Richmond, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., before embarking on his career in public service. 

We are happy to have you here, Mr. Epley, and we look forward 
to your testimony. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF MARK EPLEY, SENIOR COUNSEL TO THE DEP- 
UTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Epley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before the Subcommittee about violent crime in 
America and what the Department of Justice is doing to assist our 
State and local partners with the prevention and control of crime. 

Due in large measure to the effectiveness and hard work of State 
and local law enforcement, violent crime in America remains near 
historic lows, according to the 2005 National Crime Victimization 
Survey and the EBFs Uniform Crime Report. After rising to a dra- 
matic peak in the early 1990s, violent crime rates in America have 
declined steadily since. Although in 2005 there were measurable 
increases in violent crime — with regard to homicide, robbery and, 
to some extent, aggravated assault, though rape went down — it is 
important to note that the rate of violent crime in 2005 is the sec- 
ond-lowest reported in last 30 years. Only 2004 was lower. 

When we examine this data, we do not discern any nationwide 
trend. Rather, what we see is that certain crimes in certain com- 
munities are going up. Eor example, the rate of homicide nation- 
wide went up 2.4 percent in 2005. The Northeast, however, experi- 
enced a 5.3-percent, the South a 0.8-percent increase, and the West 
a 1.7-percent increase. 

Likewise, cities of different sizes were affected differently by 
crime. Very large cities did not see a change in their homicide rate. 
Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 saw a measurable increase in their 
homicide rate. And those 250,000 to 500,000 saw a decline. We do 
not see a particular nationwide trend, and the data does not point 
to any particular cause. But it is important to note, as the Attorney 
General said last week, it is difficult to hope when you live in fear 
of crime. 

When you look at the 2005 data, when you look at the 2006 pre- 
liminary data, notwithstanding its limitations, you see that many 
communities face violent crime challenges, and the Department is 
committed to working with those communities to meet that chal- 
lenge. 

To better understand what is going on with violent crime in 
America, the Attorney General asked the Department to go and 
visit communities throughout the country, and we did that. We vis- 
ited 18 cities around the country, some of which had experienced 
increases in violent crime and some decreases, to understand what 
works and what the challenges are. And one of the consistent 
themes that we heard was the value of Eederal-local partnership. 
And a specific example of that that was raised was Project Safe 
Neighborhoods, an initiative through which local law enforcement 
and local prosecutors can refer for Eederal prosecution gun crimes. 
And through that partnership we have doubled the number of gun 
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crime prosecutions in the last 6 years when compared to the pre- 
ceding 6 years. 

Another example of partnership is law enforcement task force ac- 
tivity, like the FBI’s Safe Streets Task Force, the ATF’s Violent 
Crime Impact Teams, the U.S. Marshal Service’s regional fugitive 
apprehension task forces. Whether partnering through operations 
or prosecution, the Department is committed to growing those rela- 
tionships, but we appreciate that partnership on the part of local 
law enforcement takes resources. And the President’s 2008 budget 
recognizes that fact. It seeks $200 million to support the Violent 
Crimes Reduction Partnership Initiative. These are funds that 
would support multijurisdictional task forces led by local law en- 
forcement, working with Federal law enforcement, to target relief 
to those communities that are facing challenges. 

More immediately, the Attorney General announced last week 
that the Office of Justice Programs would be investing $125 million 
through the Byrne discretionary program throughout the country. 
And one of the focus areas of that program is targeting violent 
crime. We hope that those resources will be quickly delivered to the 
field to provide those communities facing violent crime challenges 
relief. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department is committed to working with our 
State and local partners to add value where we can. But it is im- 
portant to understand that not all communities are experiencing 
crime in the same way. Therefore, it is important to understand 
that some communities are affected differently than others in order 
to effectively target relief and in order to partner effectively. And 
we are committed to doing that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman BiDEN. As the old joke goes, therein lies the problem. 
You have a fundamentally different view of what is going on than 
I do. You know, I kind of view fighting crime like cutting grass. 
You go out there and cut your grass this weekend and it looks 
great. If you do not cut it for another week, it looks okay. In 2 
weeks, it looks pretty bad. In a month, it really gets tattered. 

Why are you increasing the Byrne grants when you tried to 
eliminate them? What epiphany did you guys have? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, are you referring to the President’s 
request for — 

Chairman BlDEN. You just said you asked for $125 million for 
the Byrne grants. Isn’t that what you just said to me? I am sorry. 
Maybe I misunderstood. 

Mr. Epley. You are right, Mr. Chairman. The announcement the 
Attorney General made last week was that $125 million of the 
Byrne discretionary grant program would be invested across the 
country to prevent and control crime. 

Chairman BiDEN. What changed? I mean, you all have been after 
eliminating it the last 6 years, so all of a sudden — I mean, what 
was the epiphany? What happened to make you realize you needed 
to do this? 

Mr. Epley. Those funds, Mr. Chairman, were appropriated by 
Congress as part of the joint resolution, the 2007 — 

Chairman BiDEN. Yes, we consistently do not listen to you. If you 
notice, we completely disregard you every year you do this. So you 
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should not be surprised that we appropriated the funds. I am won- 
dering why you now — why is the Department — this is unfair to do 
this to you. The Attorney General should be here answering these 
questions. But do you know why? If you know. I do not mean to 
be rude, but do you know why this year you concluded that you 
needed that discretionary Byrne grant money to get out to the 
States? Was it political pressure? 

Mr. Epley. No, Mr. Chairman. With regard to the 2007 money, 
the Department is merely seeking to faithfully administer the 
funds that Congress appropriated in 2007. And — 

Chairman BlDEN. But do you think we should be? What I am try- 
ing to get at is in the past you have argued this money is not nec- 
essary. You have argued it is not necessary, we do not need it, and 
that the States and the cities and localities could take care of it 
and you should not be in the business of doing it. That is the argu- 
ment you made, the Justice Department under its past two Attor- 
neys General has made the last 6 years. And I am wondering why 
all of a sudden you think that now you want to faithfully imple- 
ment this program. Do you think it is worthwhile? Do you think 
it is a good thing? Do you think the Byrne grants are good? Do you 
think they are necessary? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, I need to speak — as far as looking for- 
ward and the law enforcement investments that the President’s 
budget seeks to make — 

Chairman BlDEN. Let me just ask you a very specific question, 
Mark. And it is OK if you do not know the answer. But it would 
be nice to know whether or not you think now the Byrne grants 
are important. Do you think they are necessary in order to fight 
crime? Or do you still — is the Department doing it because of the 
political pressure we have? The reason it matters, it matters in 
terms of what we can look forward to and the kinds of cooperation 
we are going to get. 

So if we had not put the money in, would you guys have put the 
money in? 

Mr. Epley. The President’s 2008 budget request seeks $200 mil- 
lion to support multijurisdictional task forces led by local law en- 
forcement, and so I think that is the best expression of the admin- 
istration’s view on how to effectively partner with State and local 
law enforcement. 

Chairman BlDEN. Now, you make the case that, you know, crime 
varies from locale to locale. That is why I wrote the COPS bill the 
way I did, because communities do not have to ask for it. There is 
no requirement. We do not have to go in where crime is not up. 
I find that it is an interesting thing. Mayors and county council 
persons and county executives, they do not ask for the money. The 
people who have real problems, they ask for the money. 

I mean, I think the reason why it has gotten such significant, 
consistent, positive reviews is it did not mandate anything. The 
COPS bill said, gee, if you need cops, go to your mayor and see if 
you can get your city council to come up with their piece of it and 
the Federal Government will kick in their piece. So I cannot think 
of any program — can you think of any program that better makes 
the judgment of whether or not additional law enforcement re- 
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sources in terms of a shield are needed than the COPS program? 
Or do you think you all should decide that federally? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, based on what we saw in the field 
when we visited 18 communities around the country, some of these 
communities had experienced an increase in violent crime, and oth- 
ers a decrease. 

Chairman BlDEN. Right. 

Mr. Epley. And we observed a very curious thing, and that is, 
in some communities there was both over time, 2000 to 2005, a de- 
crease in their staffing and a decrease in certain kinds of violent 
crime. 

On the other hand, there were communities in which there were 
increases in their law enforcement staffing, and they experienced 
increases in violent crime. 

What we took away from that is that there are many factors that 
drive violent crime. It might be demographic changes. Some of the 
communities pointed to loosely organized gangs or street crews, in- 
creasingly violent juvenile crime, the presence of illegal guns, de- 
mographic changes, re-entering felons. All of these things con- 
tribute to the nature of crime in a given community. 

Chairman BlDEN. True. 

Mr. Epley. And based on what we saw and observed in the field, 
the administration’s view is that the best way to target relief to 
those communities facing violent crime challenges is to support law 
enforcement task forces. And essentially that is an investment in 
veteran law enforcement for — 

Chairman BlDEN. Why did you cut those task forces then? Or you 
just think they are needed now? You are coming back with $200 
million, which is a significantly smaller amount than was available 
for these joint task forces. You eliminated the Violent Crime Strike 
Forces with the FBI. You wiped those out a while ago, over my ob- 
jection, and others’ objections. So you think that that is the best 
way to target this. 

Now, you know, you are beginning to sound like a liberal Demo- 
crat. It took me 10 years to fight the Democrats that there are only 
a couple things we know about crime, violent crime. One, after 
hundreds of hours of hearings, if there are four corners at an inter- 
section and a crime is going to be committed on one of those cor- 
ners and there are only three cops, it will be committed where the 
cop is not. That one we know. 

We also know that when people get to be about 40 years old, they 
commit fewer violent crimes because it is harder to run down the 
street and jump the chain link fence. You know, it makes it a little 
more difficult. And so you all are saying that what you are going 
to do is at the Federal level, you have made a judgment, after vis- 
iting 18 localities, that, in fact, there is really no correlation be- 
tween the amount of resources in terms of personnel and whether 
or not there is violent crime. That is your bottom line, is it not? 
Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Epley. I do not know that I — I would not want to say it is — 
I would provide a more nuanced — 

Chairman BlDEN. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Epley. — representation, namely, that when we look back 
over time, we have law enforcement expenditure data up through 
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2004 on the dollar amounts spent on police protection by Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement. Looking back over time to 1990, 
we see that in each year the total amount of money spent on police 
protection, adjusted for inflation, has increased each year. 

And so one of the conclusions that one can draw is that State 
and local government have raised money and spent it on police pro- 
tection consistent with their primary responsibility with keeping 
the peace and securing public safety. When we look at this picture, 
we see the nature of crime in America — that is, different crimes 
going up in different communities. We want to add value where we 
can and make measurable — and invest in things that yield measur- 
able results. 

Chairman BlDEN. Do you think there is any correlation between 
the fact that we spend considerably more money federally which le- 
veraged States’ spending more money and the violent crime rate for 
roughly 10 years in a row dropping about 8 percent per year? Was 
there any correlation between the increase in the Federal resources 
leveraging State resources and the drop in violent crime? What do 
you think? Because this is a basic, basic, basic disagreement here, 
and I am trying to get at the core of where the administration is 
and where I am, at least. So is there a correlation? I mean, to what 
do you attribute that drop in crime? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, I do not know, but let me tell you 
some of the observations that one can draw. One can see that the 
rate of violent crime started going south, that is, got better in the 
early 1990s — 

Chairman BlDEN. Barely. Barely. 

Mr. Epley. — even in advance of — 

Chairman BlDEN. Barely, and we increased funding then, even. 
That was before the COPS bill. But we increased Federal funding 
over that period, from 1988 to 1992. 

Mr. Epley. But even before the Omnibus Crime Control Act 
money came out in 1994 and 1995 and so on, we began to see the 
violent crime rate going down. There is no doubt about the fact 
that over time — 

Chairman BlDEN. Well, let me make the point. There was an in- 
crease in funding commensurate with it going down before we did 
the $30 billion crime bill in 1994. From 1988 to 1994, we increased 
Federal participation and Federal money into local law enforce- 
ment. And so it was not like we were cutting funding and crime 
was going down. We were increasing Federal funding. We did not 
increase it nearly as much as we did in 1994, but beginning in 

1995, with the increase, the significant increase in Federal funding, 
there was a significant decrease in violent crime. 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, what certainly you see when you look 
at law enforcement expenditures, the rate of crime, and the num- 
ber of law enforcement sworn officers on board, you do see-1995, 

1996, and so on — an increase in the number of sworn law enforce- 
ment members as a proportion of population. So that is something 
that, when you look at the statistics over time, you do see a change 
in that regard. 

During the entire period, back starting in 1993 through 2005, 
you see the rate of violent crime declining. 

Notwithstanding changes in the law — 
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Chairman BlDEN. Declining less and less and less every year. 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, I think that statisticians that we talk 
to say that at the rate of crime that is now measured, it is difficult 
to measure meaningful changes in violent crime. That is why I 
think in some communities you actually see the homicide rate 
going up but the robbery rate going down, or vice versa. Typically, 
that — 

Chairman BiDEN. That has always been the case. You go back 40 
years, there has not been a direct correlation that every crime goes 
up in every category. There are times when crimes go up in murder 
and they drop down in robbery or rape. There are times when they 
go up in rape and they drop down in murder. It is not, at least to 
the best — I have been doing this for a long time, and I am using 
your statistics, and the statistics made available from the UCR re- 
ports, I just find it interesting. 

In 2000, we had 708,022 sworn officers, and the recent report 
shows that there are 670,000 sworn officers in 2005. But what I do 
not get is the argument you are making — I get it. The argument 
you are making is that there are other things unrelated to addi- 
tional police officers, Byrne grants, law enforcement block grants, 
all the things which you have slashed. There are different things 
than those things that are going to be able to impact on keeping 
the crime rate from continuing to go up. Is that what you are say- 
ing? 

Mr. Epley. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I think that the funda- 
mental point that I would like to share as part of this dialog about 
how best to respond to violent crime is that Federal partnership 
with State and local law enforcement can add value and that — 

Chairman BiDEN. Yes, but you have slashed that. You have 
slashed it dramatically. 

Mr. Epley. But, Mr. Chairman, we would argue that the nature 
of partnership is not always — the nature and effectiveness of the 
partnership is not always measured in terms of grant dollars, that, 
Mr. Chairman, Federal law enforcement task forces like the FBI 
Safe Streets Task Forces, the ATF Violent Crime Impact Teams, 
the Marshals’ Fugitive Apprehension Program, and so on, the ag- 
gressive prosecutions that we have been able to pursue through 
Project Safe Neighborhoods, an investment of $1.6 billion in Project 
Safe Neighborhoods in terms of training local law enforcement and 
prosecutors, designating special AUSAs to prosecute these crimes — 
through that partnership we have doubled the number of gun 
criminals in prison. And each and every one of those gun criminals, 
essentially 35,000 more were prosecuted over the last 6 years. They 
were taken out of the community they were terrorizing and inca- 
pacitated from — 

Chairman BiDEN. I am very familiar with it. In 2003 and 2004, 
you did not want to do that. It was us beating the living devil out 
of you to have the U.S. Attorneys take over more of these gun pros- 
ecutions because of the Federal laws we wrote, because the pen- 
alties are so severe. I am the guy that drafted that legislation, you 
know, the legislation laying out the penalties and eliminating pa- 
role and probation. I actually sat in this old place and authored 
that years ago, and — 

Mr. Epley. It has been an effective tool, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman BlDEN. Well, anyway, look, I think one of the — I see 
my colleague from Wisconsin is here, and I am going to yield to 
him in just a moment? I just can assure you of one thing. If we 
continue to decrease or keep at the reduced level of roughly $2 bil- 
lion a year that is not going from the Federal Government to local 
law enforcement, roughly $1 billion a year for hiring additional offi- 
cers, you are going to see the violent crime rate continue to go up. 
It is a pattern. You know, Emerson once said, “Society is like a 
wave. The wave moves on, but the particles remain the same.” God 
has not made a new brand of man or woman in a millennia. And 
the idea that we are going to be able to keep violent crime down 
with fewer officers and fewer resources as populations increase, I 
find that to be totally counterintuitive. But we can get back to that. 
I have a few more specific questions. 

Let me yield to my colleague now. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL D. FEINGOLD, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Senator Feingold. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to thank you for chairing this hearing. 

I also want to recognize, because we do not do it often enough, 
the leadership that the Chairman has had on this issue of fighting 
crime and getting this right for his entire career. There is no one 
who has been more dedicated to the issue. I benefit from being able 
to talk about COPS programs and his leadership on the Violence 
Against Women Act every time I am home. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
can finally talk about my 15 years in the Senate — nothing like 
what you can say — and you maintain the commitment over time, 
and I admire you for that very, very much. 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you. 

Senator Feingold. I would also like to thank all the witnesses 
whose expertise is greatly needed at a time when the Nation is 
struggling with an increase in violence and crime in our commu- 
nities. I would ask that my full statement be included in the 
record. 

While we all hear about the rising crime rates in cities across 
America, one of the cities hardest hit has been Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. According to a report released by the Police Executive Re- 
search Forum, Milwaukee’s homicide rates have increased by 17 
percent, robbery rates by 39 percent, and aggravated assault by 85 
percent, all in the past 2 years. These statistics alone are stag- 
gering, but the human toll is truly heartbreaking. 

On Monday, May 14, 2007, 4-year-old Jasmine Owens was shot 
and killed by a drive-by shooter. She had been skipping rope in her 
front yard. 

On Thursday, February 22, 2007, Shaina Mersman was shot and 
killed at noon in the middle of a busy shopping area. She was 8 
months pregnant, and she died in the middle of the street. 

These are but two of the senseless deaths in a list of names that 
is far too long. It is my sincere hope that through hearings like this 
and legislation such as Senator Biden’s COPS Improvements Act, 
Senator Feinstein’s Edward Byrne Memorial Justice Assistant 
Grant Program bill, and my own PRECAUTION bill, which I am 
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introducing later this week, that we can begin to address these 
very real problems. 

The PRECAUTION Act recognizes that it is far better to invest 
in precautionary measures now than it is to pay later the costs of 
crime — a cost borne not only in dollars but in lives. We have 
mourned the loss of far too many innocent lives already. This legis- 
lation creates a national commission to review the range of preven- 
tion and intervention programming available, to identify the most 
successful strategies out of that group, and to report on those find- 
ings to the criminal justice community. It creates a targeted grant 
program through the National Institute of Justice that will fund 
promising and innovative techniques that need Federal dollars to 
be developed into more reliable strategies. 

In general, the PRECAUTION Act provides resources that will 
further the integration of prevention and intervention strategies 
into traditional law enforcement practices. I hope that other mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee will join Senator Specter and me 
in working to get this modest but important piece of legislation 
passed. I also appreciate the support of Ted Kamatchus, the Presi- 
dent of the National Sheriffs’ Association, for my bill, because I be- 
lieve that utilizing prevention and intervention strategies is both 
smart and necessary. 

I would ask the witness to respond. I have mentioned that Mil- 
waukee has been particularly hard hit by rising crime rates. What 
is the Justice Department doing to provide additional help and re- 
sources to Milwaukee? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Feingold, the Department of Justice, we share 
your concern about the violent crime challenge that Milwaukee has 
been facing. As the Attorney General said last week, it is difficult 
to dream dreams when you grow up in a community that is 
weighed down with the fear of crime. 

As you know, the Department of Justice invested specifically in 
Milwaukee $2.5 million for its comprehensive gang initiative — that 
$2.5 million, $1 million to prevention work, $1 million to crime sup- 
pression, and half a million dollars to re-entry prisoner re-entry. 
One of the most effective ways to prevent crime is to keep those 
career criminals from continuing in a life of crime. 

In addition to those funds, specifically targeted to Milwaukee and 
actually nine other cities around the country, the 2007 grant 
money has begun to be both made available to communities 
through solicitations, but then also the formula money has begun 
to be pushed out to the field. So, for example, the Justice Assist- 
ance Grant programs that the Department administers actually 
have an increase this year, such that Wisconsin will enjoy a $2.3 
million increase in Justice Assistance Grant money. Milwaukee 
itself stands to gain about $400,000 more than last year in Justice 
Assistance Grants. 

In addition to that, Mr. Feingold, the Project Safe Neighborhoods 
money for the Eastern District of Wisconsin — a lot of those dollars 
will go to work in Milwaukee — will go up 70 percent this year, and 
likewise, the PSN grants effort, which is sort of the PSN Task 
Force effort as against gang activity, will likewise increase by 
about 60 percent for the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
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So we hope through these investments — PSN, PSN Gangs, the 
increase in the Justice Assistance Grant program — that Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin will have the resources necessary to suppress vio- 
lent crime. 

Senator Feingold. I appreciate that answer as far as it goes. 
Some of it had to do with what has already been done before. Some 
of it appears to be forward-looking. But the fact is that there have 
been dramatic cuts advocated for some of the most important Fed- 
eral grant programs: the COPS program, the Byrne Justice Assist- 
ance Grant program. These are important programs for Milwaukee. 
In fact, I am told that Milwaukee received zero dollars in COPS 
hiring funds last year. 

How does that track with the commitment to the problem in Mil- 
waukee? 

Mr. Epley. The COPS hiring program, when it accomplished its 
core mission, which was to hire 100,000 sworn law enforcement of- 
ficers, the administration began to invest resources in other pri- 
ority areas, including Project Safe Neighborhoods, as a way to tar- 
get relief to communities facing violent crime challenges. 

I believe 2005 was the last year in which Congress provided 
funds for the universal hiring program. It was a small dollar 
amount. Maybe the last year for which a substantial amount of 
money was 2004. But in large measure, that universal hiring pro- 
gram has been phased out, both through the administration budg- 
ets that we have put forward, but also through the spending prior- 
ities articulated in the congressional appropriations acts. 

Senator Feingold. I think it is regrettable that that has been 
done, but let’s work together to try to get the help to the city that 
it needs. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epley. Thank you. 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Epley, do we have enough FBI agents? What do you think? 

Mr. Epley. I think that the President’s 2008 budget requests re- 
sources sufficient to meet the Bureau’s mission. There are always 
difficult choices to make in a budget when it is taken as a whole. 
The FBI has been asked to take on a significant burden, standing 
up a bureau within a bureau to do effective counterterrorism and 
counterintelligence work. And standing up that bureau takes re- 
sources. They do a lot with a limited budget. 

Chairman BlDEN. If I gave you money for another 1,000 FBI 
agents, could you use them? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, the funds that we — the resources that 
the Department seeks, the administration seeks for the Bureau, 
are best represented by the President’s 2008 budget. And — 

Chairman BlDEN. Well, you know, in 2006, the FBI brought 34 
percent fewer criminal cases to Federal prosecutors than in 2000. 
The FBI sent prosecutors only 3,500 white-collar crimes in 2005 
compared to 10,000 in 2000. And the FBI pursued 65 percent fewer 
hate crimes in 2005 than 2002. Director Mueller, testifying before 
this Committee at the end of 2006, said that he has to rededicate 
1,000 FBI agents to dealing with the bureau within a bureau, as 
you reference it. And my understanding from very reliable sources. 
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at least in my years of working with the FBI, is that the FBI asked 
for more agents this year and the request was denied. 

I have introduced a bill that would allocate $160 million a year 
to add 1,000 additional FBI agents dedicated to fighting crime be- 
cause, you know, it is kind of fascinating. I do not know how — it 
is just fascinating, you know, only Orwellian Washington-speak 
that we can talk about cutting 1,000 FBI agents out of dealing with 
local law enforcement and say that you are sending $200 million 
to deal with local law enforcement problems, and that somehow we 
are able to do — it reminds me of Ed Meese in fighting the crime 
bill, we can “do more with less.” 

Now, I assume that means that something else is going on, that 
there is no need for these 1,000 agents that were involved, that 
have been redirected to terrorism. Is it that the terrorism money 
is affecting violent crime in the street. Is the counterterrorism 
work of the FBI, you know, impacting positively on street crime in 
Milwaukee or Philadelphia or Wilmington, Delaware? Is that part 
of the argument? 

Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what effect — we can get 
back to you — the counterterrorism, counterintelligence investments 
that have been made post — 9/11 have had on violent crime. 

Chairman BlDEN. I can tell you it has not had any, but you can 
check it out. Well, look, there used to be those old movies, all those 
old B movies, “Smokey and the Bandit.” What we have here is we 
have ourselves, our communications problem. You guys view the 
world of violent crime and the problem that localities and the Fed- 
eral Government faces starkly differently than I do. And the inabil- 
ity to provide the resources that we were providing and increase 
the resources because of the increased strain on the FBI I find very 
difficult. 

Now, I know it is not your job. You are not at 0MB. You do not 
get to make those hard decisions. But there is a clear distinction 
here. You know, for example, just providing a tax cut — this is 
above both our pay grades. But just providing a tax cut for those 
who make an average of $1.45 million a year, that is an $85 billion 
a year expenditure. All I am asking for is about $2.1 billion out of 
that for local law enforcement like we did before. 

But there seems to be a sense that — and the argument you are 
making — I understand it — is that we really do not need it. More 
cops are not really going to make any impact on violent crime in 
America. The violent crime problem is much lower than it has been 
at any time in recent history, although it has gone — there has been 
an uptick. And, therefore, we are copacetic. Things are going along 
pretty well right now. 

You probably do not have the time, but you might find it inter- 
esting to hang around and hear the testimony of the people who 
are about to testify. 

For the record, are you at liberty to provide us with the 18 local- 
ities you went to and observed to reach your conclusions that there 
is nothing needed more than what you have asked for? Are you 
prepared to do that? 

Mr. Epley. Yes, sir. We can make those communities available. 

Chairman BiDEN. I would appreciate that. 
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Mr. Epley. Mr. Chairman, if you would indulge me just one mo- 
ment. 

Chairman BlDEN. Sure. 

Mr. Epley. I just want you to know that we do not view it as 
copacetic. The fact that certain crimes in certain communities are 
going up and many communities are facing a violent crime chal- 
lenge, we think that is a serious matter and that we are looking 
for ways to most effectively partner with those communities to 
make a difference. 

Chairman BlDEN. Well, you know, there is an old expression at- 
trihutahle to G.K. Chesterton. He said, “It is not that Christianity 
has heen tried and found wanting. It has heen found difficult and 
left untried.” 

I would paraphrase the nice rhetorical comment of the Attorney 
General saying it is difficult to hope when you live in fear of crime. 
I would argue it is difficult to cope with fewer COPS and it causes 
crime. 

But I thank you for your testimony, and like I said, we have a 
fundamental, basic, distinct disagreement. I fundamentally dis- 
agree with the administration. And I am going to do everything I 
can to make it difficult for you not to accept more money. 

Thank you very, very much. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Epley. Thank you. 

Chairman BlDEN. By the way, as you are leaving, one of the 
other things is that you talked about the DEA and the FBI. Talk 
to your DEA guys about the hiring freeze that is on and tell 
them — just, you know, do your own little survey. Go out in the field 
and ask them whether or not they think they can cope with this 
hiring freeze. The impact of the freeze and the loss of the positions 
that exist is expected to amount to 180 fewer primary drug organi- 
zations than we are able to disrupt or dismantle today and most 
likely approximately $300 million less in revenue they will be able 
to deny drug traffickers. That is the study that has been done by 
the DEA. 

But, at any rate, you ought to go talk to those guys. You know, 
get in the car and ride with them, like I do. I think you may find 
it is a little bit different. 

Anyway, thank you very much, and I appreciate your being here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Epley appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. Our next panel, Ted has already been ref- 
erenced about eight times here, so I do not think I have to intro- 
duce you again, Ted. Tom Nee, the President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Police Organizations. Chief Rick Gregory, Chief of Police 
of New Castle County, Delaware. Mayor Douglas Palmer, Mayor of 
Trenton, New Jersey, and the President of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. And Chief Russ Laine, the Vice President of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. And James Alan Fox, 
a criminologist from Northeastern University. 

I welcome you all. I will put each of your bios in the record in 
the interest of time, but it is a very distinguished panel. I want you 
to know I am not being merely parochial, having the chief of the 
second largest police organization in my State here. The New Cas- 
tle County police and his predecessors helped draft the Biden crime 
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bill, literally not figuratively. They were one of the lead agencies 
and, I would argue, they have one of the best records in imple- 
menting community policing in the country. That is why I wanted 
him here. 

I see the mayor is not here yet, so we will proceed, and when he 
gets here, if he is coming, we will have him join us at the table. 

Why don’t we start in the order in which you were — we will go 
left to right, with you. Sheriff, and work our way across to you. 
Professor, and then we will get into some questions if we can. Wel- 
come. 

STATEMENT OF TED KAMATCHUS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 

Sheriff Kamatchus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee. My name is Ted Kamatchus. I am the Sheriff of 
Marshall County, Iowa, and the President of the National Sheriffs’ 
Association. I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before 
you today to express my concerns and what I know to be the con- 
cerns of sheriffs all across the country with the recent increase in 
violent crimes coupled with severe reductions in Federal assistance 
to State and local agencies. 

The essential message that I bring to you today is that the Fed- 
eral Government needs to play a larger role in crime fighting. To- 
gether we need a coordinated national attack on crime, recognizing 
that there is no single “silver bullet” solution. Political rhetoric 
must not prevail over action. This is not a Republican or Democrat 
issue. This is an “us” issue. It is for the citizens across this country. 

As you may be aware, sheriffs play a unique role in our criminal 
justice system. In addition to providing traditional policing within 
their respective counties, sheriffs also facilitate local jails and are 
responsible for protecting and providing security for the judicial 
system. Over 99 percent of the sheriffs are elected and oftentimes 
serve as the chief law enforcement officer of their counties. Con- 
sequently, they have a keen understanding of the needs of our 
criminal justice system as well as of the local communities which 
we serve. 

In the early 1990s, Congress joined in a partnership with local 
law enforcement to provide assistance in Federal funds for hiring 
additional officers to put offenders behind bars and fight the war 
on drugs. Unfortunately, in recent years, the Federal Government 
has strayed from its commitment to fight crime. 

The majority of violent crimes we have recently been experi- 
encing have been related to drugs and an increase in gang violence. 
Sheriffs have not been able to hire the number of deputies they 
need to address these issues, and in many jurisdictions, current 
levels of staffing only allow peace officers to respond from one 911 
call to another. Stacking calls is not safe. 

For nearly 30 years, Byrne-JAG grants have funded State and 
local drug task forces, community crime prevention programs, sub- 
stance abuse treatment programs, prosecution initiatives, and 
many other local crime control and prevention programs. It has not 
just been drug task forces. We perceive these programs as the un- 
derpinning of Federal aid for local law enforcement to address vio- 
lent crimes. Continued reduction in Byrne funding will undoubt- 
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edly obliterate the successes that we have all helped to achieve to- 
gether. 

In most States, Byrne-funded drug task forces are the corner- 
stone of drug enforcement efforts. These task forces represent the 
ideal in law enforcement, pooling limited resources, sharing intel- 
ligence, strategically targeting a specific problem, and eliminating 
duplication of efforts. Moreover, these task forces allow Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement and prosecutors to work together 
and share intelligence to stem large-scale organized crime. How- 
ever, most States have had to scale back on the number of such 
task forces. 

Also, I cannot emphasize enough the importance of the COPS 
programs, particularly in the funding for the programs I have men- 
tioned distributed directly to local law enforcement agencies — those 
that can best assess and allocate funds where they have the most 
impact. COPS programs assure the quality of policing services 
through better training and the highest technology equipment pos- 
sible. 

We have heard time and time again that “homeland security be- 
gins with hometown security.” Yet vital programs such as Byrne 
and COPS that provide the necessary resources to ensure that 
hometown security have both been cut drastically, and the hiring 
initiatives for COPS have been zeroed out in most recent years. It 
is of no surprise to those in the law enforcement community that 
since law enforcement programs have been depleted, the crime rate 
has been rising. We urge this Congress to restore funds for the im- 
portant public safety programs of Byrne and COPS. We want that 
$1.1 billion for Byrne and the $1.15 billion for COPS. We would 
also like to express our thanks to you. Senator Biden, and also to 
Senator Feinstein for taking a leadership role in their efforts to re- 
store funding for these two essential law enforcement programs. 

In addition to highlighting the importance of the Byrne and 
COPS programs, I would also like to urge the Senate to take action 
on some measures that we believe will assist local law enforcement 
in helping to address violent crime. The National Sheriffs’ Associa- 
tion has endorsed the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act aimed 
at increasing and enhancing law enforcement resources committed 
to investigation and prosecution of violent gangs; the Second 
Chance Act which would begin to address the Nation’s escalating 
recidivism rates; and the Methamphetamine Production Prevention 
Act, cosponsored by my friend from Iowa, Senator Grassley, which 
would facilitate the use of electronic methamphetamine precursor 
logbook systems in order to help States crack down on domestic 
meth production; and, as was earlier mentioned, the PRE- 
CAUTION Act. We heard earlier from Senator Feingold, and early 
in his statement, he indicated that it will provide guidance in a di- 
rect and accessible format to State and local law enforcement to en- 
sure that the criminal justice community is investing its limited re- 
sources in the most cost-effective way possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to note that over 20 sheriffs from 
border States were in Washington about a month ago, and we are 
really concerned about this border initiative. The immigration 
problem that we are seeing and the border security are major, 
major issues for us. It is more than just an issue of immigration. 
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It is an issue of proliferation of drug cartels, drugs, and actually 
the movement of contraband, which are drugs, weapons, and peo- 
ple. We need something done about that, and we ask that you hear 
those sheriffs, because they are there every day on the borders 
fighting to help the Federal Government. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to come before you and 
express my concerns. I hope I have conveyed to you the dire situa- 
tion that sheriffs are faced with across this country and how crit- 
ical Byrne and COPS programs are to us. The strain caused by lim- 
ited funds for law enforcement programs in the face of increasing 
violence and drug abuse in our communities should be a major in- 
ducement for Government and law enforcement alike to share the 
responsibility for keeping our communities safe. I ask for your full 
consideration on my comments today, and I know that through 
your commitment and the efforts together we can make our com- 
munities safer. 

I want to thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Sheriff Kamatchus appears as a sub- 
mission for the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you very much. Sheriff. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. NEE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POLICE ORGANIZATIONS, BOSTON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

Mr. Nee. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Thomas 
Nee. I am a police officer in the city of Boston. I serve as the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Police Patrolmen’s Association. 

Chairman BlDEN. I thought you were from Selma, Alabama, with 
that accent. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Nee. Not with this accent, sir. 

Chairman BlDEN. Welcome. 

Mr. Nee. I also have the honor of serving as the President of the 
National Association of Police Organizations, representing 238,000 
sworn law enforcement officers throughout the United States. 

This morning, in my testimony, as police officers, as corny as it 
sounds, we have a duty to serve and protect. As the men and 
women on the front lines to enforce the law, we have a right, real- 
ly, and a need for the Federal Government to stand beside us and 
support us in those efforts in our communities. That is why I am 
here today on behalf of America’s law enforcement community 
speaking to you today. America’s State and local law enforcement 
are being disregarded by the current administration. They are 
being passed over for critical funding to assist them in performing 
their roles in combating and responding to crime and urban ter- 
rorism. 

There are three issues that I will address this morning that are 
of increasing concern to us at NAPO and our membership: the de- 
crease in funding for vital Department of Justice State and local 
law enforcement assistance programs witnessed over the past sev- 
eral years; the additional duties taken on by local law enforcement 
agencies in the post- 9/11 era; and finally, the recent increase in 
crime rates experienced by communities nationwide. These issues 
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are interrelated and cannot be separated, particularly when ad- 
dressing the issue of rising crime in the United States. 

The COPS program, together with the Local Law Enforcement 
Block Grant program and the Byrne Memorial Fund, gave State 
and local law enforcement the necessary funding to truly assist 
their efforts in keeping our Nation’s communities safe. These jus- 
tice assistance programs have contributed countless resources to 
help us combat and fight crime. I would also like to point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that those funds simply were not for hiring. They were 
also for retention, which is an important component of it, and with 
your support these Federal grant programs can be restored. 

With the support of these Federal grant programs, community 
policing has been a dominant force behind the dramatic reduction 
in crime this Nation has witnessed over the past 13 years. In 2000, 
violent crime rates were at their lowest level in 30 years, particu- 
larly in our major cities. More police officers patrolling the streets 
not only provide greater police presence in our communities but 
also increase police knowledge of crime as well, thus allowing local 
law enforcement to do its job in its communities. 

A key factor in the implementation and success of community po- 
licing has been the Federal support through funding and resources 
to State and local law enforcement agencies. It is not a coincidence 
that community policing was at its best and national crime rates 
were at their lowest when Federal support for programs such as 
COPS, the Byrne grant, and LLEBG was at its highest. And it is 
also no coincidence that the steep reduction in Federal support for 
these programs corresponds with the increases in violent crime 
rates nationwide. 

Listening to the earlier testimony, I have an absolute positive, 
fundamental disconnect with what was represented by the adminis- 
tration because we have captured a small sample of what is going 
on in the country and some of our samplings in some of the major 
cities. 

A December 2001 study by researchers at the University of Ne- 
braska at Omaha found that the COPS program is directly linked 
to the historic drop in U.S. crime rates in the 1990s. The “More 
Cops = Less Crime” statistical analysis produced by you, Mr. 
Chairman, together with Congressman Weiner, gives further evi- 
dence to the link between the COPS grants and the decreases in 
crime from 1995 to 2000. 

According to the “More Cops = Less Crime” evaluation, the ef- 
fects of the COPS grants from fiscal year 1994 to fiscal year 1999 
on violent crime during that 1995-2000 period were substantial. 
Approximately $2 billion was provided nationally in hiring grants 
and over $3.6 million was provided in innovative grants to cities 
with populations over 10,000. Nationwide, police departments in 
these cities reported that occurrences of violent crimes decreased 
by well over 150,000 between 1995 and 2000. 

Phoenix, Arizona, for instance, received $23.5 million in COPS 
hiring grants and $2.34 million in COPS innovative grants. Phoe- 
nix law enforcement estimates that these funds helped reduce re- 
ports of violent crime by over 1,500 incidents and reduced overall 
crime by 7,679 incidents. Los Angeles, California, received nearly 
$194 million in COPS grants and $2.3 million in COPS innovative 
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grants between fiscal year 1994 through 1999. And during this 
time, violent crimes were reduced by 10,500 incidents and overall 
crime in the city by 53,435 incidents. 

Phoenix, Arizona, law enforcement agencies have had to redeploy 
their officers and resources to infrastructure protection such as 
water treatment facilities, Arizona Public Service power stations, 
airports, among other infrastructure. More importantly, they seem 
to have a pair of handcuffs on them with the immigration problem 
down there. Phoenix has seen record increases in violent crime. 
Again, to show the disconnect between the administration and 
what we are experiencing on the street, in 2005-06 the city saw 
a nearly 5-percent increase in violent crime rates, including a 4.5- 
percent rise in homicides and an over 6 — percent rise in aggravated 
assault. In 2004 through 2006, Phoenix law enforcement saw an as- 
tounding 12-percent increase in homicides and an almost 20-per- 
cent increase in aggravated assault over a 2-year period. 

Los Angeles, California, has seen a substantial amount of re- 
sources shifted to homeland security details also. Hundreds of law 
enforcement officers have been assigned to terrorism prevention 
issues to protect infrastructure, terrorism task forces, and 
counterterrorism duties. Although L.A. has seen a decrease in the 
overall level of violent crimes, including murder, it has seen signifi- 
cant increases in gang-related homicides and violent murders. 

In New York City, the city has lost over 4,000 policemen absent 
from the streets of New York since 1999, and that is up to and in- 
cluding the 9/11 era. After 9/11, the city added an additional 1,000 
police officers to counterterrorism activities. So that is 5,000 police- 
men missing from the streets of New York City, and that is not 
even comprehensible in our world. 

In Boston, my home city, the Boston miracle, as it was called, in 
the 1990s, it was a national model for policing around the country. 
Recently, we have seen an increase and a spike in violence. Be- 
tween 2004 and 2006, reported homicides alone increased nearly 23 
percent in the city of Boston — the highest homicide rate the city 
has seen in 11 years. In 2004 to 2006, we have seen a 10-percent 
rise in robberies and a staggering 37-percent rise in aggravated as- 
saults involving firearms. 

Mr. Chairman, I can add more testimony from Houston, Texas, 
their statistical analysis; Detroit, Michigan. I do not know where 
the administration is sampling, sir, but we are experiencing it in 
the street, and we represent most of the major cities in the country, 
the rank-and-file line officers. We have our problems today. 

The biggest problem of all is I think what the chiefs will share 
with you as well as the rank-and-file testimony here today. It will 
be in our major cities around the country post-9/11. We have expe- 
rienced anywhere from 15 to 18 percent of our staffing is missing 
from the streets, and I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, as we have 
in the past. If you do not cover all four corners of the blocks, the 
genie is out of the bottle. And we can have all the task forces we 
want and all the prosecution methods behind it, but that is after 
we lose. That comes in at the eleventh hour, and that is not a good 
thing. We are suffering right now out here in the streets. We are 
doing our very best to keep the borders of this country safe, and 
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we need the efforts of the United States Federal Government to 
complete the task at hand. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nee appears as a submission for 
the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. I think they spent most of the time down in 
Crawford getting the crime statistics. I do not know. 

I should not be so flippant because this is such a serious subject. 

Before we go to you, Colonel, I just want to point out one thing, 
just for the record. If you take a look at the crime statistics — I just 
want this to be in the record. Let me find them here. Take a look 
at the crime statistics. Let us assume that what is stated is true. 
The number of crimes committed in the year 2006, whether they 
are up or down, they are still way beyond what a civilized society 
should be accepting. So this premise that as long as — and I will 
submit that for the record. This premise that as long as it is not 
really going back up above what it was pre — crime bill that some- 
how things are OK is, I find, a preposterous notion. The first pri- 
mary function of Government is to keep folks safe so they can walk 
the streets. 

I thought I had them right at hand. I apologize for the interven- 
tion, but I will submit them for the record so that we know just 
how high the low is. It is still very high. 

Chief, welcome. And, by the way, I might add I am being very 
parochial here. We have a whole bunch of what I facetiously refer 
to as “my guys” here. We have the Chief of Dover, Delaware, Smyr- 
na, Delaware, South Bethany, Delaware State Police, the Delaware 
Police Chiefs Council, the Lieutenant of New Castle County, and 
Corporal Trinidad, who speaks for all of them when they need to 
be spoken for. I welcome you all here today, and I hope I get a 
chance to spend a little time with you. 

But, again, I am not just being parochial when I do that, I say 
to my friend from Wisconsin. These are the folks that helped write 
that first bill. They really did. This one did not come out of — no one 
handed it down. And, by the way, NAPO was the single biggest 
help at the time when we started this thing off. Thank you for your 
continued support. 

No more advertising. Chief, fire away. 

STATEMENT OF RICK S. GREGORY, CHIEF OF POLICE, NEW 
CASTLE COUNTY, DELAWARE 

Chief Gregory. Good morning, sir, and thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be here with you this morning and the distinguished 
members of your panel and Committee and also my fellow law en- 
forcement professionals. I am the Chief of Police for New Castle 
County. I have been there since the last day of September in 2006. 
It is the second largest agency in the State of Delaware and, as you 
mentioned, a pioneer agency in community policing in the State of 
Delaware. 

Our agency consists of 364 officers. We cover about 426 square 
miles with about 450,000 citizens. During 2006, our officers re- 
sponded to or handled approximately 162,000 calls for service. For 
the year 2007, we will surpass that mark considering that we have 
already handled some 82,000 calls for service. 
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Recently, we have become predominantly a call-driven or 911- 
driven agency. The bulk of our time is responding from one 911 call 
to the next. This is not effective community policing, as you know. 
In our agency and in our county, we are seeing a level of violence 
such as the armed robbery of a pizza delivery person as a common- 
place criminal act. From 2005 to 2006, we saw a 38-percent in- 
crease in these types of robberies. This type of crime has made vio- 
lence impersonal and second nature to many offenders. People are 
shot for reasons for simply being on the wrong side of the street 
or for saying the wrong things, and we must curb this growing 
trend. While doing so, we have to also realize that we are going to 
be doing it with less Federal resources unless we can have some 
help. 

A recent article in USA Today entitled “Youth Gangs Contribute 
to Rising Crime Rates,” May 15, 2007, stated, “increasing violence 
among teenagers and other youths appears to have contributed to 
a nationwide crime spike.” This trend is only the beginning of what 
we sure believe is going to be an increase for the future. 

We in Delaware, and specifically New Castle County, are not im- 
mune from the national trend. Last summer one of our commu- 
nities was bombarded with gang violence that eventually led to a 
full-scale brawl between rival gangs. One was on one side of the 
street and one was on the other side of the street, not realizing 
they were rival gang members until they began communicating 
with hand signals that led to a brawl. One person was shot, one 
person was stabbed, one was killed. Twelve subjects were arrested 
for this battle, and of those twelve — and this is the alarming part — 
six of them were juveniles. When considering this homicide and the 
comments from the USA Today article, we try to remember that we 
are discussing juveniles with weapons. Firearms in the hands of 
adults are deadly, but consider firearms in the hands of an imma- 
ture gangster wannabe at the ripe age of 13. It is astounding. 

The successful investigation of this case and ultimate prosecution 
was, in large part, due to the expertise offered by our federally 
funded gang officer. The Federal funding for this officer from the 
Edward Byrne Memorial Fund allows us to dedicate an officer to 
the growing problem of gangs and gang violence. Additionally, Fed- 
eral money spent on the community crime intervention program al- 
lows us to dedicate a Spanish-speaking officer to a specific area 
that is troubled with the problems of Hispanic gang influences. To- 
gether these officers provide invaluable intelligence on our gangs. 
Communities without Federal funding have difficult dealing with 
these types of problems. 

Many of these juveniles, as we know, start their life as delin- 
quency runaways. From 2002 until 2006, our agency saw a 22-per- 
cent increase in the number of juvenile runaways. This, in effect, 
is a 22-percent increase in the number of kids primed for recruiting 
by gangs and the gang culture. 

One initiative that is working very effectively in Delaware is the 
Safe Streets program, a collaborative effort involving the four larg- 
est police agencies and the Department of Corrections. Combined 
Federal money in support of this program is close to $1 million. 
Money spent on ventures such as this are truly effective weapons 
in the everyday battle to reduce or contain violent crime. Expanded 
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measures in this regard remove repeat offenders from our commu- 
nities and free up time for our officers to return to the job of com- 
munity policing. 

With that, I come with a request that the expansion of programs 
such as Safe Streets, gang officers, and community crime interven- 
tion officers. Allowing a small number of officers to have a mag- 
nified and directed impact on communities that are most needing 
of our help will make an impact. In addition, their efforts serve to 
rid the communities of repeat offenders, which frees up the officer 
on the street to spend more time in their communities working to 
break this increasing cycle of violence. While these positions are of 
great value, their longevity is limited due to the funding source. 
Byrne money, which funds these positions, is an excellent resource, 
but it is not a suitable device for hiring officers. COPS money, as 
you well know, with its 3-year hiring grant is a better funding 
source for stability reasons. Federal money spent on these proven 
successful endeavors is money well spent on the security of our 
communities. 

I would like to take the opportunity to thank you for allowing me 
to come today. I want to thank you also for the leadership that you 
have proven time and time again. I am not new to community po- 
licing. I am new to the area. But I can tell you that nationally we 
appreciate your leadership and support in what we do. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Gregory appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayor, you have a job most of us up here would not take 
on a bet, the most difficult job in America. I really do think being 
the mayor of a major city is the epicenter of requiring political 
skill. I am flattered you are here. We had a chance to talk when 
we spoke to the National Mayors Conference, and your input and 
the input of your colleagues is vitally important here, and I am de- 
lighted you would take the time to be here. I know you have got 
a lot of other things to do, but thank you very, very much for being 
here. I am anxious to hear what you have to say. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DOUGLAS H. PALMER, MAYOR, TREN- 
TON, NEW JERSEY, AND PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES CON- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS 

Mayor Palmer. Thank you. Senator, and it is a pleasure for me 
to be here. My name is Douglas Palmer. I am the mayor of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and I have the honor of being the President of 
The United States Conference of Mayors, whose membership rep- 
resents 80 percent of the population of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We also want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming to our 
January meeting and discussing our ten-point plan, one point of 
which we are talking about, the COPS program, strong cities, 
strong families, for a strong America. And quite frankly, you can- 
not have strong cities if you do not have safe cities. 

As you were talking to Mark Epley — and he seems like a nice 
enough fellow. I had the opportunity to serve on a few panels with 
him. And I was just realizing as you were grilling him — I mean 
talking to him. President Bush does not pay him enough money for 
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what he has to do. And, actually, what he has to do is really go 
against logical thinking in what we see the trends are. 

We want to also thank you for your leadership, and I know Presi- 
dent Clinton talks about the Clinton crime bill, and he certainly 
was a large part in that. But we also know that it is the Biden 
crime bill that helps put us on the right track. 

You know, a little over 400 days ago, while I was in Los Angeles 
with Attorney General Gonzales at an event talking about crime, 
my police director got a call. It was a Friday afternoon, a lovely 
spring afternoon. I think it was the 1st of April. And he got a call, 
because we had experienced some gang violence and retaliation 
earlier in the week that a 7-year-old girl by the name of 
Tajhanique Lee, while riding her bike, what every young child 
should be doing on a nice warm spring day, was caught up in the 
crossfire of two rival gangs, and this beautiful young girl was shot 
in the face. Fortunately, God spared her life, and she is still a 
beautiful young lady. But I had the task, like many of my col- 
leagues, mayors and police chiefs — and I am really honored to be 
with these individuals — to talk to her mother about 2 hours after 
it happened in the hospital. Far too often, mayors have to make 
these calls. Mayors have to go to the funerals of law enforcement 
people, of law — abiding citizens and children far too often. We cer- 
tainly are on the front lines. 

I would ask Mark — and I know he left, but I would like him to 
come to Trenton. If he thinks things are copacetic, the status quo 
is acceptable, I plead with him to come to the city of Trenton where 
we have seen a reduction in crime, almost 27 percent, but an in- 
crease in homicides directly attributable to drugs, illegal guns, and 
gangs. Our homicide rates go up, as I think these individuals can 
tell you, fueled by guns, illegal guns in the hands of criminals, and 
drugs, which is a part of that, and gangs. 

While we have reduced crime, the fear level is as high as ever. 
It is not American to be afraid to sit out on your porch in the after- 
noon. It is not American to have your children not use a park that 
we have paid for because it is not safe. This is just not American. 

We also see that this is attributable in part because of the rise 
in juvenile crime. We see a culture today that is almost a subcul- 
ture, and we see young people very willing to join gangs, to be 
lured into gangs, use illegal weapons and to shoot each other. It 
is just astonishing to me that the administration would think that 
because certain areas in this country are not experiencing an in- 
crease in violent crime that everything is OK. It is almost like if 
you have heart problems, do not take any medicine, wait until you 
have the heart attack. 

Well, we need medicine. We need the kind of support that you 
have had and shown over the years. We urge Senate passage of the 
COPS reauthorization bill sponsored by yourself, urge passage of 
your Second Chance Act to help with prisoner re-entry, which is 
critically important. And the U.S. Conference of Mayors has en- 
dorsed Senator Feinstein’s Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 
2007 and urge passage. And, of course, the COPS and the Byrne 
block grants should be fully funded this year. 

You cannot have homeland security and not have hometown se- 
curity. And the point you made was very well taken. We do need 
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1,000 more FBI agents because our police will tell you that when 
they used to have the partnership with the Federal Government to 
have FBI work with them on these very serious cases, now they are 
fighting counterterrorism. And that is fine. But we need additional 
FBI agents to come and work with our local law enforcement to 
help federally put these bad guys away. 

We truly need this Federal partnership. When we see school vio- 
lence is on the rise, we know our police have to use more resources 
there. And what is also troubling for us without a Federal partner- 
ship is that the police — and they will tell you, and mayors will tell 
you — we will have to spend whatever we have to make our citizens 
safe, and that means a lot of times using resources that we would 
have for parks, for economic development, for senior citizen pro- 
grams, for things that are the lifeblood of a city, that help sustain 
a city, that help make cities livable, we have to take those moneys 
away for law enforcement because our Federal partners are not at 
the table with us. 

So we urge that through your leadership this be done. It is unfor- 
tunate that the administration — I hope somebody from the admin- 
istration is here to listen to these individuals whose officers put 
their lives on the line each and every day, whose mayors fight the 
good fight each and eveiy day. But like in everything else, we need 
a Federal partner. This is a Federal responses needed in a partner- 
ship to deal with this problem. It has worked in the past, and we 
know with the resources that it will work for all of us in the future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Palmer appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. Mr. Mayor, I am going to place in the record, 
by the way, for each one of you your bios and what I had prepared 
for you. But I must say you have done a remarkable job. I know 
Trenton relatively well. I know New Jersey pretty well. And with 
all due respect, Mr. Mayor, not every mayor in America is making 
the choices you have made. You are making some tough choices be- 
tween, figuratively speaking, street lights and cops. And you are 
making them for cops. But a lot of other mayors are not either able 
to or think they should make those choices, and it is truly remark- 
able that you are running against the trend here because your 
crime rate is down. Your crime rate is down. 

But one of the things that caused me to draft that legislation 
back in the early 1990s was the thing that frightened people the 
most is the randomness of crime. The randomness. All the studies 
that we have done and read and all the hundreds of hours of hear- 
ings, most people thought they could protect themselves against 
being victimized by putting themselves in a position where they 
avoided the bad neighborhood, the bank teller, the ATM machine 
at midnight, walking in a certain — they thought they could do that. 
But what happens in your city and every other city, and the nature 
of the change in the crime, demonstrates once again it is totally 
random. There is nothing you can do in many cases to give yourself 
the sense that you are out of harm’s way. It is not just avoiding 
“the bad neighborhood.” 

So, anyway, I just wanted to state for the record that I think 
your leadership of the National Conference of Mayors has been re- 
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markable. But, more importantly, your day-to-day hands-on leader- 
ship in Trenton, New Jersey, has been remarkable. And I just want 
to note that for the record. And I am sure my Republican col- 
leagues, if they were here, would say the exact same thing. It has 
been remarkable. 

Mayor Palmer. Well, Senator, I just would like to say our homi- 
cide rate is up, though. Our regular — 

Chairman BlDEN. I know that. But your overall crime — but my 
point is that is what is happening all over. What is happening all 
over is you see these trends. The homicide rate is up, gun crimes 
are up. You also find gangs are up. MS-13 is becoming visible. It 
is a little bit like when — Ted will remember — 15 years ago — that 
is not true— 17 years ago, I was in Iowa — having nothing to do with 
what Senator Grassley referenced of running for President — as a 
United States Senator in Iowa and warning that ice was coming, 
methamphetamine was on its way, and how it was coming and 
wrote a very extensive report. 

And you look around the corner, juvenile crime is up. I would 
argue one of the reasons juvenile crime is up is because community 
policing is down, because school resource officers are not available 
any longer, because the gang initiatives have been cut, because 
when you make choices, you have got to make very hard choices 
in the allocation of these moneys. 

So I do understand certain aspects of crime are up, but overall 
it has been remarkable what you have done in the face of these sig- 
nificant cuts. Chief, welcome. It is great to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL B. LAINE, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 

ALGONQUIN, ILLINOIS 

Chief Laine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Cood morning, and good 
morning. 

Senator Kohl. My name is Russell Laine, and I serve as the 
Chief of Police in Algonquin, Illinois. For those of you unfamiliar 
with the area, Algonquin is a community of approximately 33,000 
located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago. 

I am here today as the Vice President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police representing over 20,000 law enforcement 
executives throughout the world. I am pleased to be here to discuss 
the challenges currently confronting the U.S. law enforcement com- 
munity and our need for an increased level of support from the 
Federal Covernment. 

In the United States, there are more than 18,000 law enforce- 
ment agencies and well over 700,000 officers who patrol our State 
highways and the streets of our communities each and every day. 
During the past 15 years, these officers, and the law enforcement 
agencies they serve, have made tremendous strides in reducing the 
level of crime and violence in our communities. This has been ac- 
complished in part because these officers have an intimate knowl- 
edge of their communities and because they have developed close 
relationships with the citizens they serve. 

Yet despite the best efforts of our Nation’s law enforcement offi- 
cers, the disturbing truth is that each year in the United States, 
well over a million of our fellow citizens are victims of violent 
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crime. Unfortunately, in the last 2 years we have seen a steady in- 
crease in the rate of violent crime in the United States. According 
to the Uniform Crime Report, violent crime rose at a rate of 2.5 
percent during 2005. To put that in perspective, that is an addi- 
tional 31,479 victims. 

Unfortunately, this increase in the crime rate appears to he ac- 
celerating. For the first 6 months of 2006, the crime rate rose at 
a rate of 3.7 percent, when compared to the same timeframe in 
2005. If this rate holds for the final 6 months — and I am sorry to 
say that I believe it will — it will mean that an additional 47,000 
Americans will find themselves as victims. 

While there are many different theories as to why violent crime 
is increasing in these communities, after years of often double-digit 
declines, there is one fact that we all can agree on: no one is im- 
mune from crime. What were once considered “urban” problems — 
drug addiction, drug distribution, violent crime, gangs, and pov- 
erty — have migrated to suburban and even rural communities. 
Gangs, guns and drugs are everywhere. 

In many ways, my hometown of Algonquin typifies the problems 
that are plaguing many American communities. Traditionally, the 
Algonquin Police Department has not had to deal with the same 
level of crime and violence that has confronted larger communities 
and cities. For example, nearly 22 years ago when I first arrived 
in Algonquin, the pressing issues facing the department were deal- 
ing with curfew violations, traffic issues, parking issues, and stray 
cows and horses that wandered onto main thoroughfare. 

Today, that thoroughfare is an eight-lane highway, and the 
Algonquin Police Department is dealing with more dangerous 
criminals who are committing increasingly violent crimes. For ex- 
ample, Algonquin just experienced a rather infamous first in the 
history of our community: our first drive-by shooting. 

In years past gang activity within Algonquin could be accurately 
described as local youth wannabes who thought they were acting 
cool and seeking an identity for themselves, and sometimes we had 
the random contacts with hard-core gang members from other 
towns who were merely passing through Algonquin going from one 
community to another. Today there is an active gang presence 
within our community, and the attendant violence is increasing 
both in frequency and intensity. 

I think it is safe to say that the days of worrying about stray 
cows are over. 

And it is not just gang-related and other violent crimes that are 
on the increase. We are witnessing a rise in property crimes and, 
like many communities around the country, a new wave of finan- 
cial and identity crimes. 

Another example of this chilling trend in the Midwest is a new 
drug called “cheez,” a mix of black heroin and Tylenol. It is mostly 
sold to minors and is becoming available in the high schools. As 
you can imagine, responding to and investigating all of these 
crimes is labor intensive and a time-consuming process. 

Unfortunately, our ability to do this is becoming increasingly 
strained. To be blunt, our resources are stretched to the limit. As 
a result, we have not been able to add the additional officers that 
would allow us to combat these criminals aggressively. We have 
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not been able to take advantage of necessary training that would 
leave our officers better prepared to confront the new breed of 
criminals operating in our community. And we have not been able 
to acquire the sophisticated technology to help us in our crime 
fighting and which is available to the bad guys. 

It is telling that this increase in violent crime, drug sales, and 
gang activity in America corresponds directly to the substantial de- 
cline in funding for State, tribal, and local law enforcement from 
the Federal Government assistance programs. 

I will not use my time here this morning to enter into a pro- 
longed discussion of the current budget situation, but I would ask 
that I be able to submit a copy of the lACP’s Budget Analysis for 
the record. 

Chairman BiDEN. Without objection, it will be placed in the 
record. 

Chief Laine. Thank you. 

I do believe it is important to note that when compared to the 
fiscal year 2002 funding level of $3.8 billion, the administration’s 
fiscal year 2008 proposal represents a reduction of more than $3.2 
billion, or 85 percent, and, unfortunately, no program has been hit 
harder over the last several years than the COPS program. 

These cuts are particularly troubling because the lACP believes 
that the COPS program played an integral role in our ability to re- 
duce crime rates in the past. By providing law enforcement agen- 
cies with the necessary resources, training, and assistance, the 
COPS program has become an invaluable ally to State, tribal, and 
local law enforcement agencies. It is this fact that makes the cur- 
rent situation completely unacceptable, not only to the Nation’s en- 
tire law enforcement community, but also to the citizens we are 
sworn to protect from both crime and terrorism. It is an undisputed 
reality: State, tribal, and local law enforcement agencies are on the 
front line of effective terrorism prevention. If you recall earlier, it 
was brought up that — the question was whether terrorism affects 
violent crime on the street. I would suggest that what really hap- 
pens, it is the work that the men and women in law enforcement 
do on the street in their communities and the State highways that 
really affects how effective we are on terrorism. 

We willingly accept the new responsibilities in combating ter- 
rorism, but our ability to continue with traditional policing is our 
best weapon against terrorism. For this we need your assistance. 

State, tribal, and local law enforcement are doing all that we can 
to protect our communities from increasing crime rates and the 
specter of terrorism, but we cannot do it alone. We need the full 
support and assistance of the Federal Government. That is why 
programs like the COPS program and the Byrne-JAG program 
have been so successful and so popular in the state and local law 
enforcement community. And that is why it is so essential for these 
programs to be fully funded in fiscal year 2008 and the years that 
follow. 

Unfortunately, as the lACP Budget Analysis makes clear, the re- 
ductions these critical programs have suffered in recent years and 
the cuts contained in the proposed fiscal year 2008 budget have the 
potential certainty to cripple the capabilities of law enforcement 
agencies nationwide and force many departments to take officers 
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off the streets, eliminate the promise of vital communications be- 
tween agencies during a major public safety emergency or natural 
disaster — all leading to more crime and more violence in our home- 
towns and, ultimately, less security for our homeland. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to present our comments 
today, and I also appreciate your leadership in our efforts. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Laine appears as a submission 
for the record.] 

Chairman BiDEN. Thanks, Chief. 

Professor, great to have you as the clean-up hitter here, seri- 
ously. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES ALAN FOX, THE LIPMAN FAMILY PRO- 
FESSOR OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, NORTHEASTERN UNIVER- 
SITY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Fox. Thank you very much. I am pleased to be here today 
alongside these law enforcement representatives from communities 
around the country. 

Now, I do not work the streets like these brave men. I live and 
work in the city of Boston, though. I do actually patrol the halls 
of the campus, a 31-year veteran of the lecture halls. I live and 
work in Boston, and Boston, of course, is a city that has grappled 
with a disturbing increase in gun violence, especially related to 
youth and gang activity, as Officer Nee has described. 

You know, they say that misery loves company. Well, for what- 
ever consolation it is — and I am not sure it is any consolation — 
Boston has lots of miserable company, based on the crime statistics 
that we have for 2005 and the preliminaries for 2006 and some 
other reports, such as the PERF report. 

Just about a year ago, I was here to testify for the Democratic 
Policy Committee of the House about specifically the issue of the 
cuts in the COPS program and Byrne program, and what is inter- 
esting is if you look at the decline in police resources, it has not 
been across the board. Since 2000, the number of police officers per 
capita in cities, large cities, the 58 cities, the largest American cit- 
ies, has been a 10-percent decline. The rest of the Nation, there has 
been no change at all. So it is the cities that have seen this big 
downturn. And, of course, it is the cities where we are seeing the 
big increases in gangs, guns, and violence and homicides. 

Now, you also, Mr. Chairman, pointed out that it is not only the 
decline in resources that we are robbing Peter to pay for Paul, to 
use your phrase. I think it is more — not just robbing. We are rob- 
bing, raping, and murdering Peter to pay for Paul, the shift in re- 
sources from hometown security to homeland security. And I think 
to understand why this has happened, you have to consider who is 
at risk for these different types of criminal, terrorism versus street 
violence. 

The people most at risk for terrorism, of course, are the wealthy, 
the powerful, those who commute on the airlines, those who work 
in our financial hubs. The people who are most at risk for ordinary 
street violence are poor. They live in certain sections of D.C. and 
Baltimore and Newark. And when you really look at the numbers, 
you know, it is tragic, the thousands of deaths that occurred on 9/ 
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11. But many more people are gunned down every year in America 
in ordinary street violence than what happened in 9/11. And I do 
not want to weigh one death against another, but again, the people 
who are at risk for the kinds of tragedy we see every year are poor 
and powerless, and that is where we are seeing the problem. 

What is particularly disconcerting — I do not want to get too polit- 
ical about this, but I know that President Bush was discussed ear- 
lier and the fact that he was making cuts. It was so disingenuous. 
He was running for re-election, standing shoulder to shoulder with 
New York’s finest at the same time cutting the Federal budgets for 
law enforcement that was supporting New York City. 

The other thing about it is I know people want tax cuts. You 
mentioned tax cuts. A few hundred extra dollars in your pocket is 
not very much consolation if you are staring down the wrong end 
of a gun. 

The thing about all these cuts is we may wake up someday and 
decide, gee, you know, maybe we should not have cut all that 
money, all the COPS money, it was so successful, we made a mis- 
take. Well, you cannot just flip the switch and return the staffing 
in quick form. It takes time to recruit. It takes time to train. It 
takes time to provide those new recruits with experience. So it is 
unfortunate that we did this, and we are going to have to get back 
to the — turn the clock back. 

Now, I am here not so much to talk about policing, because cer- 
tainly we have heard that. Smart crime fighting involves a bal- 
anced between enforcement, from community policing to identifying 
illegal gun markets; treatment, from drug rehab on demand to pris- 
oner re-entry services; as well as crime prevention, from family 
support programs to summer jobs for high-risk youth. Regrettably, 
the prevention approach has at times been disparaged as a waste 
of money, it is worthless, it is soft on crime. Yet this cynical per- 
spective reflects gross misunderstanding of the process and goals of 
prevention and a selective examination of the evaluation outcomes. 
Simply put, prevention programs can work; good prevention pro- 
grams that are well implemented and well funded do work. 

Too often, prevention initiatives are implemented on a shoe- 
string, a very short shoestring, with a brief window of opportunity 
to show results. It is a recipe for failure. 

Now, I am going to talk about five principles of crime prevention 
and violence prevention that are really critical to this investment. 

First of all, no program is successful all the time and for all indi- 
viduals. No matter what the initiative, there will be failures. Rath- 
er than focusing on the failures, as the media likes to do — those 
“bad news bearers,” I call them — the goal should be a reasonable 
reduction in offending rates. In light of the enormous social and ad- 
ministrative costs and human tolls and suffering associated with 
each criminal act, even modest gains are worthwhile. 

Secondy, prevention should have an emphasis on the prefix — on 
the prefix “pre” as in prevention. The greatest opportunity for posi- 
tive impact comes with a focus on children — those who are young 
and impressionable and will be impressed with what a teacher, a 
preacher, or some other authority figure has to say. Youngsters, as 
we know, are often drawn to gang activity. It is actually for posi- 
tive reasons. They are drawn to gangs because of the camaraderie. 
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the respect, the status, the excitement, the protection. Our chal- 
lenge is to find other ways, alternative means that youngsters 
could derive the same kinds of need fulfillment in programs that 
foster positive development. 

Third, patience is much more than a virtue. It is an essential re- 
quirement. Prevention is not a short-term strategy. Unfortunately, 
many prevention programs are given short windows in which to 
show progress, and they are often terminated before the final re- 
sults are in. 

Fourth, prevention should take a multifaceted approach. There 
are many points of intervention for successful crime prevention. I 
do support the gang abatement program, but we should also look 
for promising programs for young children. Several proven and 
promising strategies are directed at at — risk youth, at families 
with young children. Rather than assail young mothers who are 
unable to deal with their children, we need to assist them in trying 
to raise healthy children. In addition, we have school-based initia- 
tives that enhance well-being of large numbers of children. Behav- 
ioral skills training at the elementary school level, anti-bullying 
curricula at the middle school level. We know about the connection 
between bullying and later offending. Peer mediation and after- 
school programs targeted at the prime time for juvenile crime. All 
these things have payoff far greater than the investment. 

Fifth, and finally, prevention is significantly cost — effective. Vir- 
tually all assessments of crime prevention confirm the old adage 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of prison time. It is, 
however, a political reality that sound investments in prevention 
take years to reap the benefits. It takes bold leaders like you to 
earmark funds today for tomorrow’s success, maybe 4, 8, 10 years 
down the road, when perhaps your successor will reap the benefits 
and derive pleasure. 

So, to conclude here, the recent upturn in youth violence was an- 
ticipated years ago. As you know, I have been here several times 
to talk about demographics and other factors, and even while the 
rates of crime were dropping in the 1990s, criminologists like my- 
self warned about the potential for another wave of youth and gang 
violence. This not-so-perfect storm combining the growth in the 
number of at-risk kids and cuts in social and educational programs, 
we were so complacent, we cut the anti-gang programs because we 
did not think gangs were a problem anymore. And like your grass 
analogy, it comes right back. 

The encouraging news, though, is that the crime problem is not 
out of control, at least by contrast to the early 1990s when the Na- 
tion’s murder rate was twice what it is today. It is not surprising 
that a small bounce-back will happen, but let this small upturn 
serve as a thunderous wake-up call that crime prevention, police 
funding, and dealing with illegal guns need to be priorities once 
again. 

At this juncture, we can look toward immediate solutions like the 
gang abatement program and easy access to illegal firearms — ap- 
proaches that depend heavily on police personnel, intelligence, and 
deployment. But at the same time, we must maintain a long-range 
view toward the future. The choice is ours: Either pay for the pro- 
grams now or pray for the victims later. 
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Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fox appears as a submission for 
the record.] 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you very much. I am going to yield to 
my colleague, Senator Kohl. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you so much, Senator Biden, and, gentle- 
men, it is good to have you here today. Am I hearing from all of 
you that the most important thing we need to do is to increase 
funding for the programs that we all know or feel work well? Is 
that the major thing that we are hearing here this morning, that 
it is the lack of funding that is causing the upsurge in crime in our 
communities, lack of Federal funding? 

Mr. Fox. It is juvenile justice funding, the OJJDP, lack of COPS 
funding. It is basically the idea that we thought we had solved the 
crime problem. You know, crime rates went down for 8 straight 
years, and we said. Hey, we do not need to spend money on crime 
fighting anymore, let’s pay attention to other really important 
things like who is going to win “American Idol” or something. 

But we really got complacent. We took our focus off the crime 
issue. You do not solve the crime problem. You do not solve the 
gang issue. You only control them. And so long as you are dealing 
with it, you are seeing success, and we had success and we said, 
oh, let’s move the money elsewhere. 

You know, the one thing about youth is that we have a new 
group of teenagers every 5 years. You know, we did a great job in 
the 1990s in Boston and elsewhere in investing in those kids and 
making sure that they were not as violent as their predecessors, 
that they saw alternatives to joining gangs. But now we have a 
new group of kids, and they are too young — they do not know what 
it was like in 1990 when joining a gang could mean an early grave. 
They were like 2 years old. And so we cut back on the anti-gang 
initiatives in Boston and elsewhere, and lo and behold, that is 
where they are going again. 

So you have to keep on working at it, and because we are seeing 
success, we should redouble our efforts, not cut them. 

Senator Kohl. Is the prevalence of guns on the street a major, 
major issue here? Does anybody want to say anything beyond what 
is commonly said about guns? Is the prevalence of guns — do we 
need stronger gun laws? Do we need just stronger enforcement? 

Mayor Palmer. You know, I think we need stronger enforcement. 
There is no doubt about that. We need to enforce the laws that are 
already on the books. But we also need to aggressively go after 
straw purchases. In New Jersey, in my city, Trenton, New Jersey 
has very strict gun laws, but 5 minutes from Trenton across the 
Delaware Bridge and into Pennsylvania, their laws are much more, 
in my estimation, lenient, where an individual can buy hundreds 
of guns and then sell them illegally, you know, to gang bangers in 
the cities. 

So I think that we have to close the gun show loophole. We have 
to go after straw purchases. And we have to make sure that people 
that commit crimes with guns, that they go to jail and not be out. 

One of the things that was just remarkable to me, unbelievable 
to me, was just about 2 months ago we had a press conference be- 
cause the police finally arrested a person who was allegedly in- 
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volved in two homicides, gang — related homicides. This individual 
was out on bail — and this is the court system, too. But this indi- 
vidual was out on bail, committed two murders, and he was out on 
bail after having shot a cop three times. How could this guy be out 
on bail? 

So there is a whole disparity there as well, but certainly illegal 
guns are a focus. Mayor Bloomberg and Mayor Menino and other 
mayors are working with mayors against illegal guns, fighting the 
good fight. But we need to look at, you know, the Tiahrt amend- 
ment and those kinds of things as well, and go after these straw 
purchasers and make committing crimes with a gun as serious if 
it is happening in a poor neighborhood as it would be in an affluent 
one. 

Senator Kohl. Before I ask you, Mr. Fox, are you saying. Mayor, 
that the issue of guns, who has them, how they get them, whether 
it is legal or illegal, and then what we do with people once they 
are convicted of gun crimes in terms of incarceration, is among 
other things central to this whole discussion we are having here 
today? 

Mayor Palmer. Yes, absolutely. I had the experience of going 
with Mayor Bloomberg, Mayor Street from Philadelphia, and some 
Philadelphia councilmen to Harrisburg last September to talk 
about an idea of one gun a month. I met with Democrat and Re- 
publican State Senators. They almost laughed us out of the room 
and said, no, that is not going to happen, you are wasting our time 
if you are talking about one gun a month. And if you are married, 
that is like two guns a month, 24 in a year. And they said, no, I 
just bought three guns this weekend. 

And so they did not even want to put an amendment so that if 
you lost your gun or it was stolen to report it. They said no, we 
are not even reporting lost or stolen guns. You know what happens. 
People buy guns legally, sell them illegally, and if you go to trace 
it back, they say, well, now that this gun was involved in a crime, 
we found it was yours, oh, I lost that gun, or it was stolen. Well, 
if you report it when it happens, then that is a way of tracing it, 
too. 

Senator Kohl. Mr. Fox? 

Mr. Fox. I can put some of the onus here on the Congress and 
some of your colleagues. You know, in the last couple of years, it 
has been kind of disturbing to see some of the change in terms of 
the posture of the Congress toward guns. And I do not blame the 
NRA. You know, they have a right to have their opinion. But what 
I am concerned about is how so many Members of Congress seem 
to be willing to pass things like the immunity law, the gun immu- 
nity law that — ^you know, when they talked about tort reform 4 
years ago in a campaign, who knew that is what they meant, that 
they would just protect the gun industry. 

I understand the logic of the debate on the other side, but so 
many of the advances that have been made in terms of guns in this 
country have been with the threat of lawsuits. 

Second, the whole area of gun tracing and efforts in Congress to 
trim and curtail the extent to which police departments can use 
gun tracing efforts, we know — ^you know, I have done a lot of work 
at the Brady Center, and we know that these rogue dealers, that 
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1 percent of the gun dealers are responsible for over half the guns 
used in crimes every year. We need to be able to identify these peo- 
ple. 

Boy, if there was a liquor store where all the 14-year — olds are 
going to buy beer, we would do something about that liquor store. 

And I do agree wholeheartedly with the idea about prosecuting 
gun crimes, but let’s also keep in mind that so much of the increase 
we have seen is in kids carrying guns. They do not really care, 
many of them, about what the criminal justice system might do. 
They are carrying guns because they feel they need it to survive. 
You know, the criminal justice system, the Federal Government 
can just take a number and wait in this line with all the other peo- 
ple out to get them. So they feel they need the gun to live, and 
whatever prosecution there is — they may not even be aware of 
what the Federal Government is doing — is not a priority. 

So we need to find out the process by which the guns are getting 
into this illegal market, and investigate it and deal with it, and 
deal with the rogue dealers. 

Senator Kohl. Anybody disagree with that or want to offer addi- 
tional comments on this issue, gun availability? Crimes committed 
with guns and people not being sufficiently long incarcerated? 

Sheriff Kamatchus. If I might just make a comment on it, I own 
well over 100 firearms, and I have been a competitive shooter for 
a long time. And I am a firm believer in the fact that the old adage 
that guns do not commit crimes, people do. But I also am a firm 
believer in what was said earlier in the fact that you have to have 
strong, just — you know, we have to commit these individuals to a 
facility so they cannot get back out so quickly. We have to make 
sure that the individuals who perpetrate the crimes are handled 
harshly so that if there is any potential for a deterrent factor in 
that, it is real, it is not talked about. 

Recently, in a neighboring county to mine, we had some young 
teens at a party, and one young gentleman simply walked up — and 
this case is still active, so I do not want to get into it too much, 
but walked up and pulled a gun and shot another kid right in the 
head, in rural Iowa. Dropped him right there. And I know the fam- 
ily that had the loss personally. 

The bottom line on it is that we need to do something with those 
type of people so that those young individuals who are coming up 
that was mentioned earlier who do not have an understanding of 
what it is like to be involved with gangs or such, that those individ- 
uals have a better understanding of what can happen to them if 
they perpetrate those crimes. 

So, you know, I just want to make sure that we do not end up 
in a situation here where we evolve it into the banning of weapons 
or something that is so restricting that we do not have firearms 
anymore. That is just what I want to make sure is said. 

Senator Kohl. Oh, yes. No question about it. Your comment is — 
Mr. Nee? 

Mr. Nee. You know, it is the unlawful guns that we have the 
problem with up there in New England, firsthand knowledge. I can 
give you by way of example, the other night, Thursday night — I am 
certain Professor Fox could add. Within a ten-square-block radius, 
within an hour and a half of time, we seized nine illegal guns on 
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the street. Three were used in acts of violence; the rest were seized 
through aggressive police tactics that night because of the many 
shootings that we had that night. 

But I firmly believe being, again, a sportsman, somebody who en- 
joys that way of life, being around firearms for the past 29 years 
of my life, I am not afraid of them. I believe that there has to be 
an understanding, and they do have a lawful purpose. But it is uni- 
formity in gun laws in the United States that has to be brought 
in line. You can go to a neighboring State, and I see some of these 
places popping up now where they are teaching kids to shoot AKs. 
They have got to be 21 years old, and they are up there taking tac- 
tical training and courses where they are not licensed, there is no 
understanding, and then they get into these underground railroads 
with these firearms that are coming up out of some of the commu- 
nities in other parts of the country. And we are lacking right now 
the ability to track and trace these underground networks of guns 
that are coming out of other parts of the country. 

You know, I watched the gun purchase program that we used up 
in Boston several years ago. No one was turning in the guns we 
were looking for. They were turning in black powder muskets and 
things, you know, things that were prehistoric, for sake of a better 
term. 

But, you know, these guns are still being used, and just to a 
slight degree I would disagree with the Professor in this sense, that 
these guns are not used just to keep kids alive. A lot of these guns 
are being used in aggressive acts of violence. What is extremely 
disturbing to me is up in Boston proper — and I am hearing it from 
a lot of the major cities — a lot of these kids today have no fear of 
taking up arms against an armed police department, an armed offi- 
cer. And if the country — if people do not get that, if they are willing 
to take up arms against a uniformed officer, trained, they have no 
problem taking it up against the rest of society. That message has 
got to be sent with firm, swift convictions, incarcerations. The mes- 
sage has got to be clear. We can blame the guns all we want. It 
is the kids behind the guns that are using these things. Again, like 
you said, nine guns within 90 minutes of a ten-square-block radius 
part of the city. It was very disturbing to the policemen involved, 
and we are finding it more and more common that these young 
gang members are taking firearms up against our police officers, 
our colleagues around the country. And it is very disturbing to me. 

Mayor Palmer. And I would say you need a comprehensive ap- 
proach. The U.S. Conference of Mayors understands that. You need 
job training, re-entry is very important, drug treatment, housing 
when people get out, and all those things. But you have to make — 
police will tell you. What is really disturbing is before, if you were 
getting robbed, you would say, OK, stick ’em up; here, here is ev- 
erything, I am not arguing with you, here is everything I have. And 
they shoot you anyway. Why? That is a sociological thing, because 
they are mad — 

Mr. Fox. Eliminate the witness. 

Mayor Palmer. Well, no, they will shoot you in the butt. They 
will not kill you, maybe, but they are mad. They are just mad be- 
cause you have it and I do not and I had to get it. 
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So we need to do more in the prevention, education, and those 
things, but we also have to send a strong message, and I am — look, 
I never thought in my days I would be so conservative on this 
issue, as tough as I am on crime, but I know what it is doing to 
innocent people. But you have got to make sure these juveniles 
that shoot somebody, you got to lock them up for a long time so 
they get it out of their system, and when they are in jail, then you 
give them programs and try to help turn them around, because 
these kids have no fear using guns. They see it on videos. They see 
it on TV, MTV, and they think it is cool. To get bones, being in the 
gang, they make you shoot somebody. That has got to stop. You 
have to make these kids afraid if they get caught shooting a gun 
or having a gun that they are going to jail. 

Then we have to rehabilitate them when we fail before that. But 
it is just like why do teenage — no, I might get a little over my 
bounds here, but it is like why did teenage pregnancy at one point 
go down? It was because teenagers were starting to use condoms. 
Why were they using condoms? Because they were scared to death 
at the time of getting AIDS, because they thought, if I get AIDS, 
I am going to die. So they got scared and they started wearing 
condoms. 

Now, I know that is an overgeneralization, but you have got to 
make kids scared, teenagers, juveniles, scared to be in a gang, 
scared to use a gun because of the consequences. How we do that 
is up for debate, but we have got to scare them straight, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Fox. You know, it is interesting — you mentioned the media. 
What is interesting is that so many kids will hold guns, because 
they see it on TV, it looked really cool, like sideways or upside 
down. Actually, you know, do not tell them this, but it is actually 
not good in terms of their accuracy. The gun can actually jam. But 
it looks good because that is what they see on TV. 

But I wanted to say something. You know, I used to write for a 
rather conservative newspaper, the Herald. I used to write a col- 
umn, and anytime you say anything about guns, you get deluged 
with, you know, pro-NRA people. I did not know they had so much 
time on their hands. They are always cleaning their weapons. But 
they certainly have time to write me. 

I think it is very possible to be in favor of things like gun tracing 
and against the immunity law, yet respect the right of decent, law- 
abiding people that own guns. No one — I will not say no one, but 
so many people who are gun control freaks, I guess, we have no 
problem with people owning guns, so long as they use them right. 
And we are only looking to try to break down and interdict the ille- 
gal gun markets, and trying to do that is not — you know, the slip- 
pery slope and all that kind of garbage, there is no slippery slope. 
We are only interested in finding guns that are illegal, how do peo- 
ple purchase them. No one here is interested in trying to deprive 
law-abiding citizens of their guns. 

And it is not a panacea. The one gun a month, let’s keep in mind 
that Virginia has one gun a month, and that is why Mr. Cho down 
at Virginia Tech had to wait a month to buy his second weapon. 
And I know in Massachusetts they talk about one gun a month. It 
is a small piece of the puzzle. We need, I agree, something com- 
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prehensive, something national, because every State is as weak as 
the weakest link in the chain. But we can indeed focus on dealing 
with illegal guns and respect the rights of gun owners. I wish we 
were all on the same page here. We should be. But for some rea- 
son, everyone wants to get painted into corners, like you are either 
against them or you are for them. 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you very much. Senator. 

I would like to pursue — and I know your time is valuable, but 
if you would give me a few more minutes, I would like to pursue 
a couple things here, more in sort of a generic sense here, before 
we get into specifics. 

I am making this statement to invite response, and, look, as my 
colleagues from Delaware can tell you, I always say I am a United 
States Senator, I am used to not being taken seriously, so I really 
do want your critical comments, if you disagree with the assertions, 
the broad assertions I am going to make. 

For 17 years, I chaired this Committee and/or was the Ranking 
Member, and it took a long time to get a consensus between then 
the Chairman or Ranking Member, Strom Thurmond, and Joe 
Biden, which was an interesting combination at that time. And all 
through the 1970s and all through the 1980s, we had this constant, 
ongoing fight about, on the one side, what we have to do is look 
at the source of crime and deal with that because there is not much 
you can do in dealing with crime once it occurs; and the other side 
was hang ’em high, make the penalties tougher, put people in jail 
longer. 

And it took a long time to get what I thought was a consensus 
that from police to social workers agreed on. And that was there 
are three pieces of this puzzle. One piece, which is very important 
and could have real payback and was cheaper if you invested in it, 
was prevention. The other point was the apprehension of the bad 
guys. And the third point was incarceration of the bad guys. 

And so the original crime bill, which caused me so much trouble 
and took literally 6 years to get done, it is the first time we com- 
bined all three of those things. And that bill said three things — and 
it equally distributed the money. It was a $30 billion bill — and, by 
the way, this is not a pride of authorship thing. This is trying to 
get a sense of what seems to me to be happening, and I would like 
you to comment on it. 

And so we reached this sort of grand compromise, something we 
never really tried before: one, the Federal Government had a sig- 
nificant responsibility to deal with local crime, the reason being, 
Mr. Mayor, you can do everything right, but if we do not control 
cocaine coming out of Afghanistan, if we do not control cocaine 
coming out of Colombia, heroin coming out of Colombia and parts 
of Venezuela, coming through the port in Trenton, you cannot do 
much. There is nothing you can do about our porous borders and 
all the drugs that are coming through those borders, no matter how 
good you are. 

And so it seems to me there is a Federal responsibility. We went 
through this fight. The Federal Government has a responsibility, 
even though the ultimate local responsibility is the crime com- 
mitted on the street, that is literally local. But all the factors that 
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go into why that crime was committed, a lot of it had to do with 
the failure of Federal policy. 

So we fought through this whole thing about whether or not the 
Federal Government has a role in dealing with local crime. And the 
second thing we fought through was how you get my conservative 
friends, who wanted tougher enforcement, and my liberal friends, 
who wanted more prevention, whether it is drug rehab or whether 
it is after-school programs or a whole range of other things, how 
you get them on the same page. And it really was a tortuous un- 
dertaking. It took 6 years to get it done. 

And the third part — the part that nobody really liked — was pro- 
viding more money to States to build prisons, because as the great 
Senator from the State of Maryland, Senator Mathias, pointed out 
when I authored the bill that became the Sentencing Commission, 
he said it is going to cause more people to go to jail, and he was 
right. It is. And we can argue whether the Sentencing Commis- 
sion — ^but it had an effect. It had an effect at least while you are 
in jail. The only thing we do know is if you are in jail behind bars, 
you are not committing crime in the streets. You may be commit- 
ting crimes in jail, but you are not committing them on the street. 

And so the one thing I was not able to get done in that bill was 
to deal with what Senator Specter and I are trying to do now, and 
that is, invest money in reintegrating people back into society when 
they get out of the prison — housing, jobs, drug programs, because 
all of you know drugs are rampant in prisons right now. If you are 
not addicted, you might get addicted in prison. 

And so we had this thing, and the formula seemed to work. We 
seemed to have arrived at a consensus. Democrats and Repub- 
licans, that there was some Federal responsibility. You needed to 
do all three pieces in order to impact on crime. And it was not just 
cops, more cops. It related to prevention, and it related to incarcer- 
ation. 

Now, at the Federal level, we did the things you are looking for, 
Mr. Mayor. Use a gun in the commission of a crime, you go to jail. 
Bingo, you go to jail. You do not pass go. You go to jail. Most of 
your States do not do that. I say “your States.” Most States do not 
do that. 

We also suggested that there is no probation or parole in the 
sense that you look out there, and we did not know what caused 
recidivism, we did not know what the measure was, so I admit, I 
am responsible for it, and I sometimes wonder whether I was right. 
Professor, saying same time for the same crime, you know, and you 
go to jail. Or if it is not jail, if that is not the sentence, whatever 
that crime is. 

Now, here is my dilemma, what I really do not understand. I am 
wondering whether — I would ask from the police enforcement offi- 
cer’s standpoint and from an elected official’s standpoint and then 
from a criminologist’s standpoint. What happened? What happened 
that would lead anyone to believe that that formula was not a le- 
gitimate formula? When that formula, the combination of all those 
things was employed, when money was put behind it. States took 
advantage of it, crime actually went down at the very time those 
in the crime-committing years were going up. So what happened? 
What kind of discussions took place in the squad room, you know. 
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over the last 10 years to say we have got this under control? What 
happened with — you know, did mayors and elected officials say this 
is not our biggest problem now? Did criminologists conclude this 
formula is not the proper formula? 

That is what I would like to talk about, because it seems almost 
like — ^you know, they talk about the Know — Nothing Party in the 
1880s. It is kind of like we have become anti-intellectual here, that, 
you know, the facts seem so obvious to me, and yet there is this 
consensus among many people, including my colleagues in Con- 
gress. You know, look, that formula does not work anymore, or that 
formula is not necessary. 

What is going on? Ted, did you want to make a comment? 

Sheriff Kamatchus. Well, it baffles me as much as anyone in 
this room and anyone who is listening or watching this today. 
Being a sheriff, I am a peace officer, but I am also a 20-year vet- 
eran of the political field. I have been elected five times. So I have 
to also balance that whole issue of the utilization of the taxpayers’ 
money probably a little bit more because in 4 years I may not have 
a job. 

But I have to tell you something. I am baffled as much as you 
are, and the reason I am baffled as much as you are is because look 
at who is at this table, and then think back into the 1990s and who 
was at the table. And what happened then was the proverbial 
squeaky wheel got the grease, and maybe we as organizations, 
maybe you as — I will call you the father of this COPS program, and 
more. Maybe we got complacent and quit squeaking. Maybe we got 
quiet because — and that allowed the people, for whatever reason 
who are opposed to it, to turn around and beat the drum about the 
success, i^d they became louder. And somewhere along the line, 
they began robbing from Peter to pay Paul, as you said. 

It does not make sense to me either. You know, the COPS pro- 
gram was not perfect. It had its flaws. But, you know, a neat thing 
about the program was it was self — healing. When we could not 
hire people quick enough and train them quick enough, we shifted 
funds. Arid when we arrested a bunch of people and we could not 
prosecute them quick enough, we shifted funds. And then all of a 
sudden when we needed technology, we shifted funds. And that is 
the positive thing about the COPS program. 

And I think what happened was it became so easy to shift those 
funds and so successful that it became more the norm, the stand- 
ard, if you will. 

I do not know what the answer is other than to say that I hope 
your colleagues — I hope that they look at this panel and they look 
at what is going to happen in the months ahead and they hear us. 
And I look back to the same argument that happened in the 1990s. 
And if there are some experts out there who walk the street like 
we do who are opposed to this and who have got a better answer 
than we do, I would like to have them come up. I have traveled 
across this country. I have been to 38 States in the last 11 months. 
I have driven a car from State to State. I have talked to people in 
small rural Kansas, all the way to Orlando, Florida, and L.A. and 
all over. And I do not see anybody against this, the funding. 

So to answer your question, I do not know. It has to be the fact 
that we have not beat the drum loud enough, and maybe we should 
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take the blame for that. But I am here to tell you, you can see 
today, and you are going to hear more of it, we are going to beat 
the drum, sir, and we are going to stand with you on that issue. 

Chairman BlDEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor Palmer. I will say something that is obvious to everyone. 
Before I was a mayor, I was African-American. Or in my day I was 
a Negro, I guess, in the 1950s. And after I am mayor, I will be an 
African-American male as well. And it is very troubling as an Afri- 
can-American — take away being an elected official, a mayor — to see 
so many African-Americans and Latinos and poor people incarcer- 
ated. It breaks my heart that we would have to choose between 
prison and school. And I think. Senator, the question you ask is a 
good one, but it goes beyond your Committee. It talks to what we 
are dealing with in terms of race and racism and poverty. Mayor 
Antonio Villaraigosa, who is the mayor of the great city of Los An- 
geles, and Kwame Kilpatrick of Detroit and Francis Slay of St. 
Louis and others are on a task force about poverty within the 
United States Conference of Mayors. Poverty is at the root of all 
of these things, and poverty has to be addressed — how we look at 
poverty, how we get people out of the cycle of poverty, how we 
make sure that we have health benefits and those kinds of things, 
how we look at early childhood education, how we look at after — 
school programs, how we look at growing our economy in a green 
way that will produce more jobs. I mean, it goes beyond this Com- 
mittee. 

And I think what has happened is the squeaky wheel does get 
the grease, but we have to recognize that in order to have strong 
cities, strong families, and a strong America, you are going to have 
to deal with the issue of race, racism, poverty, and getting our 
economy back on the right track, and that we are all our brother’s 
keepers. 

You reap what you sow. You cannot have people living in abject 
poverty concentrated in cities and other areas, poor education sys- 
tems without the resources needed to get the best teachers in the 
most challenging situations, you cannot continue to have drugs and 
those things happen, you cannot continue to have single parents 
and that whole moral issue, you cannot abandon kids and have 
people live in poverty and have drugs and illegal guns and expect 
that these individuals are going to grow up and be good. They are 
not. It requires a total comprehensive response, a total comprehen- 
sive commitment on behalf of all Americans — liberal, conservative. 
Democrat, Republican, Independent — in order to address it. 

So what we are talking about here is just the tip of the iceberg, 
but in order to do what really needs to be done, we need, in my 
opinion, and in the opinion of the mayors across this country, we 
need a whole comprehensive not only plan, but we need a new vi- 
sion and a real commitment for America that says we are our 
brothers’ and sisters’ keeper. 

Chairman BlDEN. You know, Mr. Mayor — and before I go to you. 
Professor, and I am anxious to hear what you have to say, but this 
is on point. The irony was, in all those hearings — and literally 
probably a thousand hours of hearings I held in the 1980s and 
early 1990s — one of the things that we did in this Committee and 
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through the crime bill was actually try, to be very blunt about it, 
to embarrass the rest of society into dealing, through the crime bill, 
with things that really were not within the purview of the crime 
bill. 

For example, in the prevention program, I put in money for after- 
school programs. That should not be coming from the criminal side. 
That should be coming from the education side of the equation. We 
put in $20 million, which was a small amount then, for Boys and 
Girls Clubs, because we found that studies done on public housing 
projects that had them and did not have them, there was a 33 per- 
cent less crime rate, arrest rate, of folks, the same economic cir- 
cumstance, same inner-city circumstance, where there was a Boys 
and Girls Club in the basement of a public housing project. 

So what we tried to do — and you have hit on what I was trying 
to get at. What we tried to do through the crime bill, as a weak 
read and weak vehicle, was to get a change in attitude about the 
overall point you are making. How can we have in this society a 
circumstance where the one thing every cop here will tell you, you 
see a direct correlation between truancy and juvenile delinquency. 
As the professor pointed out, I remember when I wrote a report 20 
years ago saying everybody thinks most violent crime occurs in the 
deep of the night. It occurs between the time the kids get out of 
school and before their parents come home, including rape, includ- 
ing other violent crimes. 

And so what we tried to do was put in initiatives that were de- 
signed to deal with — for example, we know if you start kid in a 
troubled neighborhood in school at age 3, they have got something 
like — do not hold me to the exact number; I do not have it in front 
of me — something like a 70-percent better chance of finishing 
school than if you start them at age 6 in school. I mean, these are 
things we know. 

But I just want to make it clear to you all, I do not see adding 
cops as the answer. I see adding cops as the bridge here, as the 
dam, because the irony is — and I want to say this with the police 
officers here — they will be the first one to tell you, give them a 
chance to have full-blown treatment programs in their commu- 
nities. Give them a chance to have full-blown after-school pro- 
grams. Give them a chance to have full-blown early education pro- 
grams. Give them a chance to have full-blown summer work pro- 
grams versus adding 10 percent more cops. They will take the 
former, not the latter. 

Mr. Fox. In fact, the organization Fight Crime, Invest in Kids 
that you know of — they are centered here in D.C. It is an organiza- 
tion of crime victims and police officers and prosecutors. It has 
polled police officers and police personnel and supervisors and 
chiefs. Overwhelmingly, the belief is that the best way to solve the 
crime problem is not with more cops but prevention. 

May I respond to your question? 

Chairman BiDEN. Yes, sure. Professor, you are allowed. Profes- 
sors are allowed to do that. Fire away. 

Mr. Fox. It was a great question about what happened to those 
three parts to the stool in the crime bill. It had a balance, the 
crime bill, and, by the way I remember even there was money in 
there for dance programs, because not every kid was looking for 
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midnight basketball. Some kids were looking for dance and music 
and art. 

Let me take each of the three. In the prevention area, there was 
$9 billion of prevention money in the 1993 crime bill, and then 
what happened is the 1994 takeover of Congress. I do not want to 
make this too political, but it really is. You know, the Contract 
With America. “Prevention” is now a bad word, a dirty word. 

I remember, for example, that Vice President Gore was supposed 
to be coming up to Boston for a conference and give a talk to crimi- 
nologists about prevention. Canceled right after the election. Can- 
not talk about prevention. 

I was on several committees for President Clinton, and I remem- 
ber his frustration about how although $9 billion was authorized 
for prevention, what started to happen after 1994 is a lot of that 
money was moving away from prevention. There was this whole be- 
lief that, oh, it is all midnight basketball. Of course, most of it — 
that was sort of the rallying cry. It was all midnight basketball, 
and it was silly. Most of it was not midnight basketball, and the 
basketball was not even at midnight. It was in the after — school 
hours. It just got sort of a bad name, and the administration, 
frankly, did not want to talk about prevention. 

In fact, I was working with Rahm Emanuel, who was the chief 
domestic policy adviser, and he said to me, “If we can push one pre- 
vention program, what would it be?” And that is, in fact, when I 
talked to Rahm about the after-school program, the fact that 49 
percent of juvenile crimes occur between 2 and 8, and that led to 
the 21st Century Schools Initiative, and you may remember that 
the President in the State of the Union address in the late 1990s 
sort of advocated for after-school programs. So you basically could 
not talk about prevention because there was this belief that pre- 
vention is just soft on crime. 

Policing. Again, political. I know that you had a strong hand in 
the crime bill. Let’s also recall that President Clinton campaigned 
on this idea of 100,000 cops. And when the new — 

Chairman BiDEN. Let’s get it straight. He did not adopt the 
crime bill until September, and he had a very good idea. He had 
a good idea. He called me on the phone and said, “How many cops 
will your bill buy?” I said, “A hundred thousand.” And he was very 
smart. He said, “Why don’t you call it the 100,000 COPS program?” 
That was the totality of the commitment. 

Mr. Fox. OK. 

Chairman BiDEN. Keep going. 

Mr. Fox. But he did sort of talk about it, and it would seem that 
when the new President came in, you distance yourself from one 
of the pet projects or ideas of the previous administration, and I 
think that part of it was playing politics with protection and the 
fact that that was such — that was the last administration, and you 
throw out the last administration, and you sort of change the equa- 
tion. 

Finally, in this whole area about corrections, I remember talking 
with Adam Walinsky, who you know is heavily behind the Police 
Corps idea. We were talking about the fact that so many more 
Americans were going to prison. We had 2 million Americans be- 
hind bars, and the idea was that people were not thinking about 
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what is going to happen when these people eventually get out down 
the road. It was, like, well, we will deal with that bridge when we 
come to that. That was the bridge to the 21st century. Well, that 
bridge is here, and it is as firm and fortified as the Ted Williams 
tunnel in Boston, which, of course, as you may know, is falling 
apart. 

What happened is we did not take — we said let’s put them in 
prison, but let’s ignore them once they are there. Citizens said, I 
do not want to spend my tax dollars on education programs for in- 
mates. I cannot afford to send my own kid to college. Why should 
I be spending money for education for inmates? They did not want 
to spend money for job training or other skills for inmates. And so 
we just basically housed them. 

It is great now that we are deciding that re-entry programs are 
critical, because they are now all getting out, but the process be- 
gins not the day they are released from prison, but the day they 
go into prison. 

So I think also, besides having re-entry programs, we have to do 
something more about rehabilitation programs in prison, which, 
again, do work, but we are kind of shortsighted there. 

Chairman BlDEN. Well, the reason I ask the question is I think 
there has been a fundamental philosophical change that took place 
over the last 6 to 8 years, and it did begin in 1994, although it was 
not successful, and that was that, first of all, this is a State respon- 
sibility, not a Federal responsibility, the devolution of government 
argument, the neoconservative notion to devolve power to local gov- 
ernment. 

The second thing I think that happened is that there is this em- 
phasis on sort of a self-improvement as if somehow kids in the 
ghetto can pull themselves up by their bootstraps and make it out. 

And, third, there was this fundamental shift, Mr. Mayor, from 
any focus on cities and the problem about cities. We just walked 
away — housing, every other aspect of what you deal with. 

And so I guess the reason I ask the question is mainly for the 
record, because I think as we begin to try to rebuild — what I think 
the public is ready to do. I think the public is ready to go back and 
look at this comprehensively again. I do not think they are afraid. 
I think they get it. I think that the election in 2006, having nothing 
to do with the partisan notion, but every once in a while, the Amer- 
ican public closes a chapter on a political philosophy. They closed 
the chapter. They closed the chapter on the New Deal in 1980. 
They closed the chapter on compassionate conservatism in 2006. 
They are waiting for us to construct a new paradigm, as they love 
to say here in Washington. 

And so what I would like to do, as a prelude to this question, and 
you do not have to answer it here, but I have “redrafted” a com- 
prehensive crime bill that I would like to get to you all. I know it 
is a whole lot of work to go through it and read it. You know, I 
understand I am asking a lot. But I would like you to take a look 
at it and get your eyes on it and give me an honest assessment of 
whether or not you think I am barking up the right tree here, num- 
ber one. 

Second, I do think there is a change. Whether or not the change 
would be enough for us to be able to do something in 20 months. 
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I do not know. When I reintroduced the new crime bill to add 
50,000 cops, a new COPS bill, we were able to get the money for 
it in the budget. Both the House and the Senate passed the bill 
that I introduced, passed the resolution authorizing the Budget 
Committee to spend money on it. Now we have got to go back and 
fight it through the Appropriations Committee. But there is a $1.15 
billion per year for each of the next 5 years for hiring cops. 

I want to make it clear for the record, I do not see that as the 
end. I do not see that — ^but we have to begin to rebuild this sort 
of dike. 

The last point I will raise here is one of the things that has dis- 
appointed me the most — and I have to take blame for it — is I am 
the guy years ago that crafted the drug czar legislation, the idea 
of getting one person in charge of all the Federal agencies, cooper- 
ating with the States and the cities about the drug problem. One 
of the reasons for that was to force the Federal Government to look 
around the corner, to look down the road and anticipate what was 
likely to come, like we did with ice, what used to be called ice, then 
meth. And one of the things I somehow think we have missed — and 
I need your help. I need your help. In particular, I need help from 
cops. They expect mayors to be enlightened. They expect criminolo- 
gists to get it right. They expect you guys only to be asking for — 
I mean, when I say today that cops helped me write the prevention 
money into the crime bill, people look at me like I am lying. That 
was a cop idea. That was cops. Your predecessor as President of 
the Sheriffs, your predecessor as President of NAPO, your prede- 
cessor, the predecessor of the Chiefs, FOP. They were the ones who 
insisted on the money, and that is the only reason it got done, be- 
cause you all showed up in people’s offices wearing your uniforms, 
and you said we not only want more cops, we want the money for 
prevention in here. 

You know, I do not know what — ^because I do not do this every 
day like I used to because I am now the guy that does Foreign Re- 
lations, foreign policy stuff. It used to be the statistic. Professor, 
was a drug addict, meaning someone who consumed a controlled 
substance more than 3 times a week out there, committed on aver- 
age 154 crimes a year, some of which related to just purchasing the 
drugs, others related to getting the money to get the drug. 

When they put him in drug treatment programs and you just 
kept them there for 6 months, what happened is you found that 
dropped down to about 22 crimes per year. Even if it was wasted 
time, it was cheaper than prison. It was cheaper than hiring more 
cops to figure out how to solve 125 of those crimes a year — if my 
numbers are correct. I used to know them off the top of my head. 

But the bottom line here, and somehow the thing that disturbs 
me the most about this is you guys see what is coming. You guys 
see what the professor said is that you had these teenagers 15 
years ago who got into a system whereby we gave them some help, 
they ended up not being — or 10 years ago. But now you have got 
a whole new cadre coming up, and they did not hear of any of this 
stuff. 

And so it just disturbs me, and it — I do not know, it disappoints 
me that somehow we can so quickly forget the basic lessons we 
learned just 10 years ago. I wish old Ronald Reagan were around 
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because he was the guy that coined, at least in the political con- 
text, “If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” This thing wasn’t broke, but we 
have got to fix it. 

And so what I have done here — and I am not going to keep you — 
I have half a dozen specific questions that I would like to submit 
to you, and over the next couple weeks, if you get a chance, I would 
like you to respond to them for the record. But I cannot tell you 
how much I appreciate the fact that you uniformed officers are 
talking not just about more cops, and, Mr. Mayor, that you have, 
along with your fellow mayors, pointed out that — I mean, one of 
the senior colleagues on this Committee sits right here, Ted Ken- 
nedy, who has helped me and been a leader in this area, points out 
that one of the significant correlations that has occurred now is the 
increased dropout rates. The increased dropout rates in major cities 
in America have fueled this crime surge, that the idea we are just 
going to have more cops and think we are going to do something 
fundamental about this without dealing with the dropout rate, 
without figuring out these kids we are just dumping like a bucket 
on a front-end loader, you know, onto the street is, I think, very, 
very shortsighted. So hopefully — I do not want to — you have never 
heard me use the phrase “war on crime” or “war on drugs.” It is 
a daily battle every day. There is no such thing as a “war on 
crime.” 

But there are incremental things we can start to do right now 
to stem what is the reverse of a trend. The reverse of the trend for 
10 years was crime was going down. We had ourselves in a situa- 
tion where things were getting a little better. And now it is start- 
ing to tick back up, and I think that is just like a little bit of — 
you know, being at a dike where there is a little bit of a leak and 
a small hole. That hole is going to get bigger and bigger and bigger 
and bigger. And we are going to be right back to the flood we had 
in 1989 in terms of crime. 

So I want to submit three things to you all: a copy of the COPS 
bill that has been authorized, at least in terms of funding in the 
budget, not done yet but I will need help on it. And I may very well 
be asking you all to come up in uniforms again. You know, you all 
have an effect when you show up in uniforms. I mean, you really 
do. You really do. That is what happened last time, if you remem- 
ber. You kept marching up here and going into offices, you know, 
people get the message. 

Secondly, I would like you to take a look at this comprehensive 
piece of legislation I have put together, have not introduced yet, 
and I genuinely am inviting constructive criticism of it and things 
you think should change. It is working off of a template that I 
think would work, but it may change. 

And, third, I am going to, especially with you, Mr. Mayor, if I 
may, as the President of the Conference of Mayors, lay out some 
matters that do not relate to the criminal justice system that I be- 
lieve impact significantly on the criminal justice system, to see if 
we can get your input, because this time I think there has to be 
companion legislation introduced as well to re-engage the public in 
the debate about things we know, if we do, if we spend the money 
on, they work. And I think it is pretty important we change — my 
conservative friends love this word — the paradigm. We have got to 
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change the paradigm here. You have got to invest money to save 
money. You have got to invest money to save money. 

If we can do something to keep your kids in Trenton in school 
through grade 12, the cost savings for the expenditure needed to 
do that is astronomical. It is a factor of 10 or 12. A kid drops out 
of school in ninth grade, the cost associated with that kid dropping 
out is gigantic. And so we have got to change the dehate, like we 
did last time. We changed the debate so it was not liberal — con- 
servative. It was practical, when we put all three of these things 
together. 

I think you have got to change the debate. Mr. Mayor, I am going 
to, with your permission, submit ideas not all of which are original 
to me by any stretch of the imagination, but ones that I think that 
maybe we can get a — when we get the mayors and the cops, we get 
the sheriffs and the county executives, we get the local people sit- 
ting down, again, and working out some basically grand com- 
promise here as to how we should be spending what is not a lot 
of money relative to a several trillion dollar budget, but it is impor- 
tant to do it. 

Anyway, I cannot thank you all enough. I promised I would have 
you out by 12 and it is 1 minute after. I have breached my promise. 
I apologize. But I thank you very much. I know how busy you are, 
and unless any of you want to make a closing comment, I would — 
yes. Professor. 

Mr. Fox. Professors always like to have a closing comment. I am 
glad that you mentioned that about other things we can do. You 
know, we have changed the way that we run our schools. We have 
gotten rid of all the extracurriculars. We do not want to pay the 
money. Also, we are so focused on test scores, some kids are drop- 
ping out because they just cannot — they are not going to make it 
to graduation, other kids because we have taken away from school 
all the things that gave them a sense of pride, satisfaction, and 
maybe even enjoyment of school, the music and drama. We need 
to put these things back into the curriculum because it will keep 
kids engaged. And I know that is not crime fighting, but in the 
long run it is. I will address that in my comments. 

Chairman BlDEN. I would ask you — I was just reminded by staff. 
The statements of Senator Leahy and Senator Feinstein will be en- 
tered in the record as if read. They both offer their apologies. They 
are in other committees. I do not want you to think that lack of 
participation here is a lack of interest. There is a real interest here. 
I think there is a resurgence, Mr. Mayor. I think we are finally get- 
ting it again. I hope that is what it is. If it is not, we are in deep 
trouble. We are in deep trouble if it is not. 

I thank you all. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:01 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Questions and answers and submissions for the record follow.] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

U,S. Department of Justice 
Office of Legislative Affairs 


Oflice of the Assistant Attorney General 


Washington. D.C. 20530 


November 1 , 2007 

The Honorable Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 
Committee on the Judiciary' 

United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 205 10 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Enclosed arc the responses for the record of Mark Epley, Senior Counsel to the Deputy 
Attorney General, United States Department of Justice, to written questions received following 
the May 23, 2007, hearing held by the Subcommittee entitled, “Rising Crime Rates in the United 
States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent 
Crime”. 

We hope this information is helpful to you. If we can be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to contact this office. 


Sincerely, 



Brian A. Benezkow^ 

Principal Deputy Assistant Attorney General 


cc: The Honorable Lindsey Graham 

Ranking Member 
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United States Senate 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 

“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal Role 
in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

May 23, 2007 

Mr. Mark Epley 

Senior Counsel to the Deputy Attorney General 
Office of the Deputy Attorney General 
United States Department of Justice 

Questions for Mark Epley, U.S. Department of Justice 

Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

1. Mr. Epley, in August 2006 the DEA instituted an indefinite hiring freeze. Earlier 
this year, DEA Administrator Karen Tandy testified to the House Commerce, 
Justice, and Science Appropriations Subcommittee as follows: 

“ITJhe impact of the freeze and the loss of these positions is expected to 
amount to 180-plus fewer primary drug organizations that we will be able to 
disrupt or dismantle, and most likely, approximately $300 million less in 
revenue that we will be able to deny the traffickers.” 

(DEA Administrator Karen Tandy Testimony, March 22, 2007) 

Given the link we know to exist between drug trafficking and violent crime, do you 
think that it is prudent for the Administration to under-fund DEA and, according to 
the Administrator, allow 180-plus drug organizations to operate with impunity and 
earn an additional $300 million in revenue? 

Answer: DEA’s budget is one piece of the President’s comprehensive plan for FY 2008. 
In its entirety, the FY 2008 Congressional Budget reflects the President’s desire to reduce 
the deficit and address the many demands facing our country, including counterterrorism. 
In this time of competing needs, DEA’s budget reflects a prioritization of resources in 
areas where they will have the greatest impact and where DEA often has sole jurisdiction, 
such as dnig law enforcement in the foreign arena. 
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2. If not, and the Administration is serious about disrupting drug organizations and 
preventing the violent crime, why aren’t you giving DEA the money they need? 

Answer: The Administration is serious about disrupting drug organizations and 
preventing violent crime. DEA’s FY 2008 President’s Budget is a 3% increase over FY 
2007 levels and provides additional resources to enhance operations in important areas 
such as Southwest border and methamphetamine enforcement, counterterrorism, and 
online investigations. In addition to the requested resources, DEA also obtains funds 
from other federal partners such as the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State. Furthermore, DEA receives reimbursable funding from organizations such as the 
Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Force and the Asset Forfeiture Fund to 
supports its efforts against major drug traffickers. 


3. Even if the Administration was forced to make tough funding choices, was 
under-funding DEA to this extent a prudent one? 

Answer: The budget submitted for DEA received careful consideration, and the 
Department would not submit a budget any differently. 


4. What specifically is the Department planning on doing to alleviate this problem 
and end the hiring freeze at DEA? 

Answer: DEA anticipates ending the hiring freeze for non-agents at the end of FY 2007, 
but the hiring freeze for agents will extend into FY 2009. In the meantime, DEA will 
attempt to minimize the impact of the hiring freeze by focusing its remaining resources 
on the most strategically important drug traffickers. 

DEA will also ensure that mission-critical positions are filled during the hiring freeze, 
especially in foreign offices. A panel has been selected to periodically evaluate requests 
to fill selected vacancies and to approve exceptions to the hiring freeze when necessary. 
The hiring freeze will not affect career-ladder promotions leading toward an employee’s 
full performance level in a particular position. 

To minimize the duration of the hiring freeze, DEA also implemented a zero-based 
budgeting approach to build the FY 2007 operating plan and the same process is 
underway for FYs 2008 and 2009. This approach ensures rhat every dollar is put to the 
best possible use. 


5. A recent study found that since 2002 resources for drug prevention have declined 
by 21%. And, in the President’s fiscal year 2008 budget request, drug prevention 
funding would take an enormous hit, falling S284 million from SI. 85 billion to $1.57 
billion in 2008. 
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Do you believe that prevention is an important component of fighting drug use in 
our country? Why has the Administration slashed drug prevention over the years? 

Answer: Yes, prevention is an important component of fighting drug use in our country. 
However, DEA is a law enforcement agency first and foremost. Because of this, DEA’s 
highest priority is always the arrest and prosecution of significant drug traffickers. By 
reducing the number of dedicated Demand Reduction positions, DEA has been able to 
focus limited resources on Priority Target investigations and to pursue the source of the 
drug trafficking in the foreign arena. 

DEA’s headquarters’ Demand Reduction staff will continue to engage in aggressive 
public messaging campaigns to illustrate the consequences of drug use, particularly for 
non-users who suffer collateral damage as a result of the illegal trade. The Just Think 
Twice Website continues to be a source of reference for the general public with over 200 
million ‘hits’. The Demand Reduction staff is also developing an informational website 
for parents. DEA is committed to the principle that reducing the demand for drugs is a 
critical complement to its primary supply reduction mission. 
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Question of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

Mr. Epley, in your testimony, you stated that the increase in crime was not 
indicative of a national trend, but of increased crime in medium-size cities and 
particular regions. You said you obtained information from 18 regionally 
distributed communities that had increases or decreases in violent crime and found 
that the increase was due to loosely organized local gangs or street crews, the 
presence of handguns in the hands of criminals, and the level of violence by youth. 

1. Are you aware of any other studies that have disputed the reasons for the 
increasing crime rate, such as recent reports from the Justice Policy Institute, 
the Sentencing Project or research by Professor Jens Ludwig? Could you please 
provide your view on the conclusions reached in those studies? 

Answer: The Department, through the Office of Justice Programs’ (OJP) National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ), supports long-range research on gangs and crime trends, 
including a recent National Academy of Sciences workshop that convened leading 
scholars on interpreting crime trends. We are also aware of other commentaries in the 
field on these topics. In short, there is no stable theory of crime trends or gang 
involvement. NIJ doesn’t view the problem as one where there is a universal truth to be 
debated but rather as one where collective experiences need to be examined. 

2. Has the Department prepared a report on the 18 communities that were 
observed and if so, may we have a copy of the report? 

Answer: The Department did not produce a written report at the conclusion of its visits 
across the country. Rather, the general themes that emerged from those conversations 
were relayed in the Attorney General’s speech on May 15, 2007, during which he 
announced new and expanded efforts to help our state and local law enforcement partners 
combat violent crime. Copies of the Attorney General's remarks and accompanying press 
sheet are attached. 

3. Why has the Administration chosen to provide funding under the Byrne grant 
program now, when it has provided zero funding in the past? Why is the 
Administration redefining the programs funded under Byrne? What is the 
process for allocating the $125 million in Byrne grants among the states that you 
referred to in your testimony? 

Answer: The President’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2008 Budget request includes over $1.2 
billion in discretionary grant assistance to states, local and tribal governments and 
includes the creation of four new competitive grant programs. These programs will 
provide states, localities and tribes with the flexibility to address their most critical needs. 

Many of our current state and local law enforcement programs would be consolidated 
into the Byme Public Safety and Protection Program. States, local governments and 
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tribal governments would be able to use Byrne ftmds for many law enforcement and 
criminal justice purposes. 

This new approach will help state, local, and tribal governments develop programs 
appropriate to the particular needs of their jurisdictions. Through the competitive grant 
process, we will continue to assist communities in addressing a number of high-priority 
concerns, such as, 1) reducing violent crime at the local levels through the Project Safe 
Neighborhood initiative; 2) addressing the criminal justice issues surrounding substance 
abuse through drug courts, residential treatment for prison inmates, prescription drug 
monitoring programs, methamphetamine enforcement and lab cleanup, and cannabis 
eradication efforts; 3) promoting and enhancing law enforcement information sharing 
efforts through improved and more accurate criminal history records; 4) improving the 
capacity of State and local law enforcement and justice system personnel to make use of 
forensic evidence and reducing DNA evidence and analysis backlogs; 5) addressing 
domestic trafficking in persons; 6) improving and expanding prisoner re-entry initiatives; 
and 7) improving services to victims of crime to facilitate their participation in the legal 
process. In addition to state, local, and tribal governments, non-government entities wdll 
also be eligible for funding under this program. 

Another new initiative would be the Violent Crime Reduction Partnership Program. 
This will help communities suffering from high rates of violent crime form law task 
forces including local state, tribal and federal agencies. Through a competitive grant 
process, OJP will provide funding and teehnical assistance to communities seeking to 
establi.sh partnerships to investigate and reduce violent crime- — including efforts to 
address drug trafficking and criminal gang activity, which contribute to many violent 
offenses. 

4. Which violence reduction and/or prevention programs has the Department 

identified as promising? 

Answer: Through its various components, the Department has identified a wide range of 
promising program models for enforcement, intervention, and prevention efforts. Ten 
years ago, the OJP’s National Institute of Justice (NIJ) published the results of a ground- 
breaking study that examined evaluations of crime prevention programs to determine 
which programs worked and which did not. The report. Preventing Crime: What Works, 
What Doesn 't, and What 's Promising, was completed by the University of Maryland and 
compiled evidence on a wide range of crime prevention programs, including violence 
prevention programs. 

Since then, there have been a number of other efforts to catalogue prevention 
programs, including an update of the University of Maryland report that w'as re-released 
in the volume published by Routledge, “Evidence-Based Crime Prevention,” in 2002. 

NIJ has supported the Campbell Collaboration to produce a number of systematic reviews 
related to crime eonhol and prevention that will be of specific interest to practitioners and 
policy makers (see www.camnbellcollaboration.ore ). Another example is the Blueprints 
for Violence Prevention developed at the University of Colorado (see 
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ww\v.colorado.edu/cspv/'blueprinls/ ~) and partially supported by OJP’s Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). As a result of these efforts, we know a 
great deal about effective violence prevention programs, particularly those that target 
youth violence. 

All of these efforts to catalogue the evidence on what works to prevent crime and 
violence are based on many individual studies. NIJ continues to support well targeted 
investments in a variety on such evaluative studies. Subject areas that sue crurently being 
addressed include school violence prevention, gun violence prevention, community-based 
gang violence prevention, and “hot spots” policing to deter and suppress gang violence. 
The following is a list of examples of current and past NIJ-funded studies of violence 
prevention/reduction programs. 

RECENT RESEARCH: 

Strategic Approaches to Community Safety Initiatives (2005) 

Based on the Boston Gun Project problem-solving model, DOJ initiated Strategic 
Approaches to Community Safety Initiatives (SACSI) —a major program funded in 10 
cities, involving multiple criminal justice agencies working with a Research Partner to 
target a major local violence problem. In most cities the problem targeted was gun 
violence or youth violence, but in one city (Memphis) sexual assault was selected. NIJ 
was responsible for the funding and monitoring of grants to the ten USAOs and the ten 
research partners. NU also funded an independent process and impact evaluation of the 
program by the University of Illinois-Chicago, which found that the ten SACSI cities 
experienced a greater reduction in violence than comparable cities not a part of the 
initiative. The evaluation also developed best practices for partnership building and for 
incorporating research into strategic problem solving. 

National Evaluation of Gang Resistance Education and Training (2004) 

The Gang Resistance Education and Training (GREAT) Program was designed as a 
collaborative effort of federal and local law enforcement agencies to reduce adolescent 
involvement in criminal behavior and gangs. As of 1997, more than 2,400 officers from 
47 states and the District of Columbia had been trained to deliver this school-based 
curriculum in local communities. In collaboration with the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms, NIJ conducted a comprehensive evaluation which show'ed that GREAT had 
modest positive effects on adolescents’ attitudes and delinquency risk factors but no 
effects on their involvement in gangs and actual delinquent behaviors. NIJ worked with 
the GREAT Program to recommend improvements to the program based on the 
evaluation results. In 2006, NIJ initiated a second comprehensive evaluation of the 
GREAT Program in collaboration vvidi the Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA). 

Boston Gun Project: Operation Ceasefire (2001) 

A large-scale, multi-agency problem-solving initiative in Boston, Operation Ceasefire 
was conceived as a means of addressing the serious problem of youth firearms violence. 

A working group of local decision makers, researchers and citizens engaged in a data- 
informed process of analyzing the problem and designing strategies to address youth gun 
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violence in two high-crime areas of Boston. The Research Partner from Harvard’s 
Kennedy School completed a process and impact evaluation of the program, which is 
documented in a publication by NIJ. Findings showed significant declines in youth 
homicide, non-fatal gun violence, and dramatic declines in gang violence as a result of 
this problem-solving approach. 

Preventing Crime by Reducing Risks to Children (1999) 

In collaboration with BJA, NIJ sponsored the evaluation of the Children at Risk program 
(CAR) funded by OJJDP. CAR w'as implemented in five cities to provide integrated 
services to at-risk children and their femilies. Programs were funded for three years and 
evaluated using experimental and quasi-experimental design. Children were randomly 
assigned to receive, or not receive, a comprehensive program of case management, 
family services, after-school and summer activities, mentoring and educational services. 
Children receiving the benefit of the CAR program were less likely to become involved 
with crime and less likely to use drugs. 

Minnesota Domestic Violence Response Experiment and the Spouse Assault 
Replication Program (1984 and beyond) 

Seminal research by NU led to national change by prompting local police to 
fundamentally alter policy and practice regarding the problem of domestic violence, and 
contributed to the development of the Violence Against Women Act of 1994. The 
Minneapolis experiment was the impetus for the major shift to police these violent 
situations. Replications were funded in a number of cities following the completion of the 
Minneapolis study. In an analysis of this research on arrest and domestic violence it was 
found that: arrest is associated with less repeat offending using five measures of repeat 
offending, with the reduction in repeat offending being larger and statistically significant 
in the two measures that were derived from interviews with victims (Maxwell, C.D., 
Gamer, J.H., Fagan, J.A. (2001). The Effects of Arrest on Intimate Partner Violence: 

New Evidence from Spouse Assault Replication Program . Research in Brief. 

Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Justice, U.S. Dept, of Justice) 
http://www.ncir.s.gov/Ddffiles 1 /nii/ 1 88 1 99.pdf . The Office on Violence Against Women 
(VAW) program on Arrest Policies is built on these arrest findings. 

Protection Orders (2002) 

Permanent (but not temporary) protection orders are associated with a significant 
decrease in risk of police-reported violence against women by their male intimate 
partners (V.L. Holt et al.. Civil Protection Orders and Risk of Subsequent Police- 
Reported Violence, 288 JAMA 589 (2002). These findings on protection orders from a 
Seattle study were published in the Journal of the American Medical Association. These 
results as well as those from the arrest studies arc cited at NIJ’s VAW web site under 
selected results along with otlier key findings 

http://www.ojp.usdoi.gov/nii/vawprog/selected rcsults.html#violence . 

Community Crime Prevention (1977) 

Some of the first studies supported by NIJ were in the area of crime prevention and paved 
the way for modem policing strategies and “Community Policing.” NIJ sponsored 
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numerous experiments to examine foot patrol, door-to-door contact, and problem- 
oriented policing, among others. Results from this research were used in the 
development of policies and procedures to promote positive interactions between police 
and community, and methods for police to utilize in developing closer relationships with 
the citizens in the community. Co-production of community safety is now an integral 
part of modem policing as a result of this seminal research. 

CURRENT RESEARCH: 

School Violence Prevention 

NIJ recently reviewed more than 200 research studies of the effectiveness of school- 
based programs for preventing or reducing aggressive behavior. Studies were located 
through vigorous search and synthesized using meta-analysis techniques. 

School violence prevention programs fall into four broad categories; universal programs, 
selected/indicated programs, comprehensive programs, and special schools/classes. 
Selected/Indicated programs targeting children with identified problems are most 
effective in reducing aggressive behavior, followed hy those universal programs 
delivered to whole school populations. 

School violence prevention programs arc generally effective at reducing the more 
common types of aggressive behavior seen in schools, including fighting, name-calling, 
intimidation, and other negative interpersonal behaviors, especially among higher risk 
students. It is still unknown, however, whether the types of programs reviewed here (or 
any others) would be effective in preventing the rare but serious incidents of school 
violence perpetrated by very disturbed youth. In general, larger program effects were 
achieved with relatively higher risk students. 

NIJ currently has three longitudinal studies underway to examine the effects of three 
promising models in violence prevention including nurse vi.sitation, parent training, and 
cooperative learning classroom environments. NIJ is also evaluating programs to prevent 
dating violence and child abuse. 

Project Safe Neighborhoods (PSN) 

Expanding upon the promising results in Boston and SACSI as well as Project Exile, a 
gun violence -reduction prosecution program in Richmond, VA, DOJ initiated PSN, a 
major program to reduce gun violence at the local level in all US Attorney Districts, 
nationwide and in the US Territories, for a total of 94 local programs. These task forces 
have been active since 2001 and have continued using the multi-agency strategic 
problem-solving model of Boston and SACSI. A variety of coordinated prevention, 
intervention, and enforcement strategies has been implemented in these districts, 
targeting both offender use of firearms in violent crimes and the illegal gun markets 
through which prohibited persons acquire guns. In 2006, gang violence reduction was 
added to the mission of PSN and a range of anti-gang violence strategies has also been 
implemented. An independent assessment by Michigan State University, both of 
strategies implemented across sites and of program implementation within a number of 
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PSN districts, has been funded by NIJ, The assessment has led to numerous publications 
showing important successes, not only in reducing the target crimes, but also in 
improving criminal justice operations. 

Hot Spots Policing 

NU is funding a process and impact evaluation by the University of Illinois-Chicago, 
w'hich will assess a "hot spots" policing program by the Chicago Police Department 
(CPD), On a weekly basis, CPD selects hot spot areas for gang violence and conducts 
intensive enforcement in these areas for e.xtended periods of time, in order to deter and 
suppress gang violence in these areas. When violence is reduced in the area, the 
intensive enforcement activities are ended and new hot spots are targeted for enforcement 
attention. The evaluation will measure the impacts of this strategy on gang violence in 
the selected neighborhoods, as well as assessing its implementation by the Department. 
This work builds on evaluations that have found “hot spots” policing to be effective in 
crime reduction (see http://camnbellcollaboration.org/CCJG/reviews/published.aspT 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) Model Programs 
Guide 

The Department, through the OJP’s Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) has developed a database of promising and effective prevention and 
violence reduction program. The database is known as the OJJDP Model Programs 
Guide (MPG) and is available online for general use at 

www.d.sgonline.cQm/mpg2.5/mpg index.htm . The same program database supports the 
online Community Guide for the First Lady’s Helping America’s Youth (HAY) initiative 
www.helpingamericasvoiith.gov . 

This database identifies over 1 90 programs that have received positive evaluation 
findings. Programs are classified into three categories based on the strength of the 
evaluation findings and the rigor of the study. These categories are exemplary, effective, 
and promising (or level I, level 2, and level 3 using the HAY labeling scheme). 

For each program in the database, information is provided on the nature of the 
program, the age range it serves, the evaluation methods used, evaluation findings, 
references, and contact information for a lead point of contact associated with the 
program. Users may sort and search for programs in a variety of ways, including 
program t>'pe, risk factors of interest, client age or race, and program setting. 

Tile MPG and the HAY allow interested parties to search a vast amount of 
accumulated knowledge and quickly locate promising and effective programs that best fit 
their needs. The HAY also provides information and resources to guide community 
partnerships towards improved coordination of existing resources in support of young 
people and families. 

5. Can you provide us with data on the number of gang prosecutions conducted by 
the Department? Does the Department have data on the interstate and 
international aspects of gang crime? 
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Answer: Number of gang prosecutions FY 2007 (as of May 2007) 

Cases Filed 324 

Defenses Filed 621 

Number of gang prosecutions FY 2006 

Cases Filed 347 

Defenses Filed 675 

It should be noted that these number are taken from a "role field" code for a gang 
defendant in EOUSA’s LIONS system database, not by a specific statute as data is 
traditionally gathered in the LIONS system. The U. S. Attorney's Offices were reminded 
in March of 2006, and again in the spring of 2007, to designate any gang-related subject 
or defendant in the LIONS database with the "role field" code DG (for a gang member 
defendant). This designation was to be made regardless of the underlying statute. The 
necessary step one must make in marking the "role field" with "DG" rests with the 
individual US Attorney's Offices. Therefore, the responsibility for identifying gang- 
related prosecutions is dispersed, and the numbers may actually under represent the total 
number of gang cases in the U.S. Attorney's Offices. 

I had previously submitted a request for the record to Michael Battle, Director of 
the Executive Office for United States Attorneys after the Judiciary Committee’s 
Hearing on “Challenges Facing Today’s Federal Prosecutors" on September 13, 
2006, but I never received a response. Can you please respond to this question 
previously directed to Mr. Battle? 

(1) In your opening statement, you said that funding and staffing 
shortfalls have resulted in exciuding many cases eligible for prosecution for 
serious crimes, including gang-related crimes. As you know, gangs are a 
serious problem in many communities throughout the nation and are 
responsible for diverting many vulnerable at-risk youth into engaging in 
criminal activity. Please provide me with the number of gang prosecutions 
under RICO by the 94 U.S. Attorneys’ Offices you oversee, with a 
description of each case, its result, and the age of the defendants. 

Answer: Please see attached chart. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 
“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal 
Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent 

Crime” 

Question for James Alan Fox 
Professor of Criminology, Northeastern University 


Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Mr. Fox, critics of crime and drug prevention funding often look for immediate and 
definitive change in crime and drug rates. As you and I know all too well, a 
comprehensive crime prevention program takes time and tenacity. 

What effect will drastic reductions in prevention programs today have on 
crime rates over the long term? 

Do you believe the disregard for much of this critical funding has contributed to 
the current rise in violent crime that we have been experience? If so, please 
explain. 

The most effective prevention strategies are those that work with pre-teens, those who are 
still young and impressionable and will be impressed by what a teacher, a preacher or 
some other authority figure has to say. Such initiatives, of course, do not bear fruit (in 
terms of lower rates of criminality and substance abuse) for several years until the 
youngsters mature into their most at-risk ages. 

It is regrettable, to say the least, that the downturn in crime during the 1990s gave some 
leaders the view that the crime problem was solved and money (for cops and for kids) 
could be diverted elsewhere. Crime and violence can be controlled but not eliminated as 
a concern. Almost inevitably, once we stop working hard to suppress the problem, it 
returns. 

In recent years, we have witnessed a resurgence in crime and violence, especially among 
underprivileged youngsters. It seems more than coincidental that this comes in the wake 
of sharp cuts in crime prevention funding. 
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Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Prisoner Reentry Efforts 

I recently introduced a bill called the Second Chance Act, which authorizes $192 
million annually for grants for substance abuse treatment programs, academic 
and vocational education programs, housing and job counseling programs, and 
mentoring for offenders so that they have a better chance of becoming 
productive, law-abiding members of society when they leave prison. 

How would you characterize the effect of recidivism on crime rates in the US? 

In your expert opinion, will the Second Chance Act help reduce recidivism and 
thereby reduce the cost to taxpayers of investigating, prosecuting, and 
incarcerating recidivists? Please explain. 


A balanced approach to crime control blends prevention for youngsters and intervention 
for former offenders. Unfortunately, the get-tough, overly-punitive approach to 
corrections that took hold in this country over the past quarter century had a decidedly 
short-sighted view of recidivism. Although expanding prison populations did have an 
incapacitative effect in terms of lowering crime rates, it was without much concern for 
post-release issues, postponing a problem to a later point in time. The recognition that re- 
entry programs are essential is long overdue. While some critics may complain about 
spending money on prison education and job training programs, it is far more economical 
than the significant costs associated with reoffending. 
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Response to Senator Edward M. Kennedy from Colonel Rick Gregory New Castle 

County Police 

Senate Judiciary Committee, Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 

“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping 
Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

May 23, 2007 


Question #1 : What prevention programs do you believe are most important for the federal government 
to provide assistance to state and local law enforcement? Can you identify and describe in detail any 
community-based programs that demonstrate cooperation between members of the community and law 
enforcement that have achieved positive results? 

Restxinsc from Colonel Gregory : Our most important prevention programs are the Boys and Girls 
Clubs and Police Athletic Leagues. These two programs afford us the opportunities to interact with 
young people in a positive non-threatening setting. This type of interaction is critical in furthering our 
prevention initiatives. 

Our most effective community-based program is a local New Castle County program entitled Crime 
Prevention Area Watch (CPAW). This program grew from a small localized civic group conducting 
neighborhood watch, to multiple civic groups banding together to coordinate a large area watch. This 
invaluable group of volunteers, works together to conduct crime prevention patrols, share information 
on area crime problems, and serve as police liaisons to their respective communities. The group works 
closely with the New Castle County Police Community Services Unit to ensure monitoring and 
information sharing between local residents and police. 

A second program, in the early stages, is our Volunteers in Policing Program. This group of volunteers 
will work in the police department assisting with a multitude of non-sensitive work designed to reduce 
the amount of time spent by uniformed officers on administrative or clerical duties. This decreased 
admini.strativo time should lend itself to enhanced police services. 

Question #2: As Professor Kox pointed out that, it is important to develop reentry programs, but 
offenders also need treatment during incarceration. Are in-prison rehabilitation programs offered to 
inmates in your jurisdiction? If so, what types of programs do you offer and how many inmates, on 
average, are able to take advantage of the programs? What prevention programs are offered in your 
jurisdictions and which programs are the most promising.? 

Response from Colonel Gregory : Our agency does not fimetion as a correctional agency and as such 
does not offer any rehabilitation programs. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 
“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal 
Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent 

Crime” 

Questions for Ted Kamatchus 
President. National Sheriff’s Association 


Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Mr. Kamatchus, as a Sheriff, you’ve been on the front lines fighting violent crime 
for years. In your testimony you point out that Byrne-JAG funded drug task 
forces are the cornerstone of drug enforcement efforts since they involve pooling 
resources and intelligence sharing, and targeting specific problem areas. Yet, as 
you point out, Byrne-JAG funding has been slashed. 

In your experience, what effect have these funding cuts had on our efforts to 
combat methamphetamine and other drugs in the Midwest and around the 
country? 

Due to previous funding reductions prior to last year, fewer sworn officers 
are working in a slightly smaller number of drug task forces supported with 
Byrne-JAG grants. The 67% cut in FFY 2008 Byrne-JAG funding due to hit 
this year threatens to decimate drug task forces. In Iowa, the Governor’s 
Office of Drug Control Policy (which administers the State’s share of 
Byrne-JAG funding) projects this will result in the elimination of grant 
support for a minimum of 15 drug control programs and 39 
personnel. ..nearly two-thirds of which are drug task force officers. Here in 
Marshall County we have seen a reduction of 1/3 of or taskforce staff over 
the last 4 years due to cutbacks. With the reduction of funding proposed 
for this upcoming fiscal year, further reductions will cause us to eliminate 
the Mid-Iowa drug taskforce completely. 

When the Byrne-JAG funding goes away, so too does the coordination and 
pooling of local drug enforcement resources that last year in Iowa netted 
more than 3,000 pounds of illegal drugs valued at $31 million, over 2,000 
criminal convictions and 363 meth lab incidents. The drug problem 
requires a shared response. The Byrne-JAG program is critical to catching 
drug dealers and keeping our communities — large and small — safe. 

As the cornerstone of drug enforcement, a good number of the cases 
prosecuted at the federal level are initiated with local Byrne funded task 
forces. A reduction in drug enforcement at the local level will have a 
delayed but direct affect on the number and quality of mid and upper level 
drug offenders prosecuted and removed from our communities. 
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Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Prisoner Reentry Efforts 

I recently introduced a bill called the Second Chance Act, which authorizes $192 
million annually for grants for substance abuse treatment programs, academic 
and vocational education programs, housing and job counseling programs, and 
mentoring for offenders so that they have a better chance of becoming 
productive members of society when they leave prison. 

In your expert opinion, will the Second Chance Act help reduce recidivism and 
thereby reduce the cost to taxpayers of investigating, prosecuting, and 
incarcerating recidivists? Please explain. 

Yes, I believe that if effectively implemented it would help reduce 
recidivism and be cost effective in the long run. Treatment works to reduce 
recidivism and substance abuse, while increasing employment and 
productivity. I would also like to note that for this reason, NSA has 
endorsed the Second Chance Act. Sheriffs as you know also manage jails 
and we see day in and day out the revolving door for many offenders that 
have a drug addiction problem, that are mentally ill, or simply need the 
tools to integrate into society. As sheriff, I have seen the positive impact of 
effective treatment and training programs in my state and I believe that if 
such promising programs are replicated across the country, it would have 
a significant impact on reducing recidivism. 

Mentally III Offenders 

As you know all too well, our county jails have become overburdened with the 
Nation’s mentally ill. 

Does the National Sheriffs’ Association support establishing a commission, with 
representatives from the NSA, other groups, and government officials, to 
examine the benefits of diverting mentally ill offenders from jail to comprehensive 
care facilities in the community? Yes. We have also worked with the National 
Association of Counties to push for a national Commission to explore in 
depth this important issue. We wili continue to make this issue a priority 
within NSA as this is a critical issue that impacts sheriffs across the 
country. 

If so, what groups and government officials would you recommend including on 
such a commission? Sheriffs and Police Chiefs, Social Service 
representatives, Corrections officials, Mental Health experts. Psychologists 
and/or Psychiatrists, Juvenile Justice officials, Health Care providers. Faith 
Community leaders, Homeless Service providers. Substance Abuse 
Treatment providers, Workforce Development and Transitional Housing 
officials, a mental health patient in recovery, and someone to assess the 
financial impact on the community. Diversity and practical experience 
required. 
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Question of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

A major theme that emerged at the hearing is that one of the biggest mistakes 
made since the dramatic decline in crime has been the failure of federal and local 
governments to continue investing resources in crime prevention programs. 

Attorney General Gonzales recently stated in his speech at the National Press 
Club that the Department believes “...prevention is the real solution to crime 
among our youngest citizens. By law, the federal government has only a very 
limited role in prosecuting juvenile offenders - the vast majority of such crimes 
are prosecuted by the states. These are not issues that the Department can fix 
through heightened enforcement or by using federal tools. Instead we must focus 
on helping out communities that have plans and structures in place to work on 
prevention and offer positive alternatives to crime, violence and gang 
membership.” 

1 . What prevention programs do you believe are most important for the 
federal government to provide assistance to state and local law 
enforcement? Can you identify and describe in detail any community- 
based programs that demonstrate cooperation between members of the 
community and law enforcement that have achieved positive results? 

-Community Coalitions are a bargain, because they bring volunteers 
together with local law enforcement to work on crime/drug prevention 
issues of mutual concern. 

-School Resource Officers represent collaborative efforts involving 
parents, students, educators, law enforcement and the general public in a 
school/community partnership to prevent and reduce crime, drug abuse 
and violence. 

-GREAT 

-DARE is being implemented in about 75% of U.S. school districts and in 
more than 43 countries around the world. 

-Mentoring 

-Youth Diversion, Intensive Supervision. 

Marshall County and the City of Marshalltown participate in all of the above 
programs. These are funded in part through local grants and community 
donations as well as various governmental funds. 

2, As Professor Fox pointed out that, it is important to develop reentry 
programs, but offenders also need treatment during incarceration. Are in- 
prison rehabilitation programs offered to inmates in your jurisdictions? If 
so, what types of programs do you offer and how many inmates, on 
average, are able to take advantage of the programs? What prevention 
programs are offered in your jurisdictions and which programs are the 
most promising? 
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The Marshall County Sheriff’s Office provides substance abuse treatment, 
educational development and re-entry preparation training for inmates who 
are incarcerated in our facility over 30 days. These programs are prepared 
and taught through our local Community College and the Substance Abuse 
Treatment Center of Iowa. 

The following summary of program evaluations commissioned by the Iowa 
Department of Public Health support the benefit of jail-based treatment and 
drug courts; 

Background: Three studies done in Iowa flowa Adult Methamphetamine 
Treatment Project - Final Report. 2003 : Iowa Outcomes Monitoring System 
(lOMSi Iowa Project, 2005 : and Final Report on the Polk County Adult Drug 
Court. 20011 demonstrate that treatment for addiction is effective. Key 
findings are below. 

Treatment is effective in stopping methamphetamine use. A 2003 Iowa 
Adult Methamphetamine Treatment Project report found that 71.2% of the 
clients using methamphetamine remained abstinent six months after 
treatment and 75.4% of clients were abstinent one year after treatment. The 
2005 report found that of those who were interviewed six months after their 
discharge, 65.4% of methamphetamine users were abstinent, 49.3% of 
marijuana users were abstinent, and 47.1% of those admitted for alcohol 
abuse were abstinent. (Source; Iowa Department of Public Health and Iowa 
Consortium for Substance Abuse Research and Evaluation) 

Treatment helps those in recovery stay out of jail. The 2003 report found 
that 90.4% of methamphetamine clients had not been arrested six months 
after treatment and 95.7% of methamphetamine clients interviewed one 
year after treatment had not been arrested during the previous six months. 
The 2005 study found that in the six months after treatment, 89.2% of 
methamphetamine users had not been arrested, 88.1% of alcohol users had 
not been arrested, 98.1% of cocaine users had not been arrested, and 
83.9% of marijuana users had not been arrested. These rates compare to 
32.4% of clients who had not been arrested in the 12 months prior to 
treatment. (Source: Iowa Department of Public Health and Iowa Consortium for 
Substance Abuse Research and Evaiuation) 

Treatment helps people get back to work. The 2003 report found that 54.8% 
of the methamphetamine clients were working full time six months after 
treatment while 66.7% were working full time one year after treatment. The 
2005 report found that the percentage of those employed full time 
increased by 14.3% for all clients. (Source; Iowa Department of Public Health and 
Iowa Consortium for Substance Abuse Research and Evaluation) 
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While longer treatment periods improve outcomes, results for patients 
treated for approximately 60 days or less are still impressive. Through 
interviews conducted six months after treatment, the 2003 study found that 
clients who had longer lengths of treatment (more than 90 days) were 
almost one and a third times more likely to remain abstinent and about one 
and a halftimes more likely to be employed full time. The 2005 study found 
that the average methamphetamine patient was treated for 87.4 days. In 
general, patients who were treated for longer periods of time were more 
likely to be abstinent; 38.1% for 31-60 days, 61.1% for 61-90 days, 53.2% for 
91-120 days and 61.1% for more than 120 days. (Source: lowa Department of 
Public Health and lowa Consortium for Substance Abuse Research and Evaluation) 

A drug court study shows savings on justice system costs. The 2001 study 
of methamphetamine and other drug offenders graduating from the Polk 
County Drug Court showed that they had received more treatment, had 
lower re-arrest rates, and saved on Justice system costs (Source: Division of 
Criminal & Juvenile Justice Planning, lowa Department of Human Rights) 
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Question of Senator Richard J. Durbin 

eTrace is an Internet-based crime gun tracing program that the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) makes available to law 
enforcement agencies. eTrace allows law enforcement agencies to submit crime 
gun trace requests quickly and accurately through a website. eTrace also 
provides each law enforcement agency with a searchable database of all crime 
gun trace requests submitted by that agency. This enables agencies to perform 
customized analyses within their jurisdiction to determine, for example, whether 
particular individuals have repeatedly purchased guns that were later used in 
gang crimes. 

ATF makes eTrace available for free to law enforcement agencies, but many 
agencies are not aware of the program and have not contacted ATF to sign up 
for it. I have made concerted efforts to reach out to Illinois police chiefs and 
sheriffs to encourage them to sign up for eTrace, and many have. 

a) What steps, if any, is the National Sheriff’ Association taking to 
promote the use of eTrace among sheriffs’ offices nationwide? 

Any issues that NSA addresses or promotes are discussed in depth by the 
relevant committees that have jurisdiction over the issue. When provided 
with additional information, we would be happy to address with issue with 
NSA membership. 

b) Please recommend any additional steps that could be taken, 
either by the National Sheriffs’ Association or by others, to promote 
the use of eTrace. 

We have many ways of reaching out to the nation’s sheriffs through a 
number of communications outlets such as newsletters. Sheriff Magazine, 
e-action alerts, NSA trainings and seminars during our conferences and 
workshops throughout the year. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 
“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping 
Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

Questions for Russ Laine 

Vice President. International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Questions of Senator Richard J. Durbin 

eTrace is an Internet-based crime gun tracing program that the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) makes available to law enforcement agencies. 
eTrace allows law enforcement agencies to submit crime gun trace requests quickly and 
accurately through a website. eTrace also provides each law enforcement agency with a 
searchable database of all crime gun trace requests submitted by that agency. This 
enables agencies to perform customized analyses within their jurisdiction to determine, 
for example, whether particular individuals have repeatedly purchased guns that were 
later used in gang crimes. 

ATF makes eTrace available for free to law enforcement agencies, but many agencies are 
not aware of the program and have not contacted ATF to sign up for it. As you know, I 
have made concerted efforts to reach out to Illinois police chiefs and sheriffs to 
encourage them to sign up for eTrace, and many have. 

a) What steps, if any, is lACP taking to promote the use of eTrace among 
police departments nationwide? 

The lACP promotes eTrace in a number of ways including mentioning it in our firearms 
interdiction newsletter; developing marketing materials for law enforcement agencies that 
promote e-trace; discussing eTrace in all firearm training courses and materials, 
specifically advocating that e-trace be a part of the standard operating procedure for all 
agencies; promoting eTrace on our Web site. Additionally, the lACP has been in 
discussions with ATF Special Agents in Charge across the country to aid better state, 
tribal and local access to ETrace. 

b) Please recommend any additional steps that could be taken, either by 
lACP or by others, to promote the use of eTrace. 

The lACP is continuously working to keep communications with the Commission on 
Accreditation for Law Enforcement Agencies (CALEA) to make it a standard that 
agencies trace their guns. The lACP is also exploring ways in state law enforcement 
agencies can trace guns for smaller agencies that do not have the manpower/resources or 
expertise to trace weapons. 
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Question of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 


A major theme that emerged at the hearing is that one of the biggest mistakes made since 
the dramatic decline in crime has been the failure of federal and local governments to 
continue investing resources in crime prevention programs. 

Attorney General Gonzales recently stated in his speech at the National Press Club that 
the Department believes “...prevention is the real solution to crime among our youngest 
citizens. By law, the federal government has only a very limited role in prosecuting 
juvenile offenders - the vast majority of such crimes are prosecuted by the states. These 
are not issues that the Department can fix through heightened enforcement or by using 
federal tools. Instead we must focus on helping out communities that have plans and 
structures in place to work on prevention and offer positive alternatives to crime, violence 
and gang membership.” 

1. What prevention programs do you believe are most important for the federal 
government to provide assistance to state and local law enforcement? Can 
you identify and describe in detail any community-based programs that 
demonstrate cooperation between members of the community and law 
enforcement that have achieved positive results? 

The lACP has long supported programs that appreciate the unique relationships that state, 
tribal and local law enforcement agencies have with their communities. Therefore, the 
lACP strongly supports programs that emphasize the value and jurisdiction of state, tribal 
and local agencies. 

Specifically, the lACP is a strong support of the Community Oriented Policing Services 
(COPS) Program tmd the community policing philosophy it fosters. The COPS Program 
has been very successful in helping law enforcement agencies throughout the nation 
reduce crime rates and maintain safer communities. The Program has allowed large and 
small agencies to hire additional officers, purchase equipment and establish high 
successful community programs. One such program that many agencies have maintained 
is the School Resource Officer program, which provides a practical level of security 
within the school system. 

Additionally, many specific communities have successfully piloted community programs 
including non-fatal shooting teams, before and after school programs for minors, and 
“safe cards” at churches where parishioners can drop an anonymous tip into the 
collection plate for the minister to give to the police. 

2. As Professor Fox pointed out that, it is important to develop reentry 
programs, but offenders also need treatment during incarceration. Are in- 
prison rehabilitation programs offered to inmates in your jurisdictions? If 
so, what types of programs do you offer and how many inmates, on average. 
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are able to take advantage of the programs? What prevention programs are 
offered in your jurisdictions and which programs are the most promising? 

The lACP supports federal funding assistance for programs that address the difficulties 
that often confront communities when convicted criminals return after completion of 
their sentence. These programs are designed to assist released offenders in making a 
successful, peaceful and lawful reentry into their communities. The lACP also believes 
that the funds for these programs should not be drawn from existing law enforcement 
programs. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 
“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal Role 
in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

Questions for Tom Nee 

President. National Association of Police Organizations 


Question of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

A major theme that emerged at the hearing is that one of the biggest mistakes made 
since the dramatic decline in crime has been the failure of federal and local 
governments to continue investing resources in crime prevention programs. 

Attorney General Gonzales recently stated in his speech at the National Press Club that 
the Department believes . prevention is the real solution to crime among our youngest 
citizens. By law, the federal government has only a very limited role in prosecuting 
juvenile offenders - the vast majority of such crimes are prosecuted by the states. 

These are not issues that the Department can fix through heightened enforcement or by 
using federal tools. Instead we must focus on helping out communities that have plans 
and structures in place to work on prevention and offer positive alternatives to crime, 
violence and gang membership.” 

1 . What prevention programs do you believe are most important for the federal 
government to provide assistance to state and local law enforcement? Can you 
identify and describe in detail any community-based programs that demonstrate 
cooperation between members of the community and law enforcement that have 
achieved positive results? 

The most important way the federal government can provide assistance to 
community prevention programs is through Department of Justice local law 
enforcement assistance grant programs, particularly the Community Oriented 
Policing Services (COPS) program and Byrne-JAG program. These justice 
assistance programs have contributed countless resources to help combat crime, 
from assisting with the hiring and retention of over 118,000 police officers to 
serve in local communities, to paying for overtime, equipment, training, and 
allowing for the development of innovative partnerships with communities to 
prevent and fight crime. 

The COPS and Byrne-JAG programs provide what state and local law 
enforcement agencies consider “user-friendly funds.” There are several reasons 
these grants are considered “user-friendly”. The grant awards are distributed up 
front instead of on a reimbursement basis, giving recipients immediate control 
over their funds. Additionally, there are no mandatory set-asides, allowing states 
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and local agencies to spend the grant funds where they are needed most. This 
helps retain local decision-making abilities with those who know local needs best 
- local officers who have an intimate knowledge of the communities in which they 
serve. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, local law enforcement agencies, particularly 
those in large cities, are struggling to maintain full and efTicient work-forces. In 
this struggle, it is community policing that is hit the hardest as resources are 
continually shifted to counter-terrorism efforts. Federal support for state and 
local law enforcement through the funding of the COPS and Byrne-JAG programs 
is vital to helping agencies provide resources and officers for crime prevention 
programs, such as the G.R.E.A.T. (Gang Resistance Education and Training) 
Program in Phoenix, Arizona. The G.R.E.A.T. Program provides a violence 
prevention curriculum to give students the life-skills they need to avoid gang 
pressure and youth violence. While G.R.E.A.T. is now a national program, it 
began in 1992 as a combined effort of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms and the Phoenix Police Department. 

Another example of a community program that has proven so successful that it is 
now a national program is the Police Activity League (P.A.L.). P.A.L. is a youth 
crime prevention program that relies on educational, athletic and other 
recreational activities to cement a bond between police officers and the youth in 
communities. P.A.L. was established by a Lieutenant in the New York City Police 
Department as a way to keep youth gangs from forming and harassing city 
neighborhoods. There are Police Activity Leagues in every major city in the 
nation. 

Cities such as Los Angeles, California, have P.A.L.s, but also have additional 
programs that have been established to meet the demanding need for crime 
prevention programs. Los Angeles has seen a steep increase in gang-related 
crimes, despite a decline in the city’s over-ail crime rate. The Los Angeles Police 
Department (LAPD) has several gang prevention and intervention programs to 
help families keep their children out of gangs. The Jeopardy Program, a gang 
prevention program for boys and girls ages 8 through 17 and their parents, 
combines the strength of the community, neighborhood schools and the police 
department to affect positive, lifelong attitudinal changes in the youth. The 
program offers a variety of educational and physical projects, from tutoring to 
martial arts, to help keep children from participating in gang activity. 

These programs - G.R.E.A.T., P.A.L., and Jeopardy - were established as a result 
of the deep understanding police officers have of the needs of their respective 
communities. This understanding came about through community policing, 
which until the recent steep decline in federal funding, has been a primary 
beneficiary of the COPS and Bryne^JAG programs. Through federal support of 
these grant programs, law enforcement and community partnerships have been 
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able to flourish by giving police departments the ability to participate fully with 
community groups and organizations to provide programs such as these. 

2. As Professor Fox pointed out that, it is important to develop reentry programs, 
but offenders also need treatment during incarceration. Are in-prison 
rehabilitation programs offered to inmates in your jurisdictions? If so, what types 
of programs do you offer and how many inmates, on average, are able to take 
advantage of the programs? What prevention programs are offered in your 
jurisdictions and which programs are the most promising? 

NAPO recognizes the importance of rehabilitation programs for inmates as a way 
to reduce recidivism. However, I will have to respectfully defer to the expertise of 
my fellow witness at the hearing, Sheriff Ted Kamatchus, President of the 
National Sheriffs Association, because NAPO members do not run jails, but the 
Sheriff do. 
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Question of Senator Richard J. Durbin 

eTrace is an Internet-based crime gun tracing program that the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) makes available to law enforcement agencies. 
eTrace allows law enforcement agencies to submit crime gun trace requests quickly and 
accurately through a website. eTrace also provides each law enforcement agency with 
a searchable database of all crime gun trace requests submitted by that agency. This 
enables agencies to perform customized analyses within their jurisdiction to determine, 
for example, whether particular individuals have repeatedly purchased guns that were 
later used in gang crimes. 

ATF makes eTrace available for free to law enforcement agencies, but many agencies 
are not aware of the program and have not contacted ATF to sign up for it. I have made 
concerted efforts to reach out to Illinois police chiefs and sheriffs to encourage them to 
sign up for eTrace, and many have. 

a) What steps, if any, is NAPO taking to promote the use of eTrace among 
police organizations nationwide? 

There are several ways NAPO promotes the use of federal programs established 
to assist law enforcement agencies do their jobs. NAPO uses its website, as well 
as electronic messages to our membership, to alert and educate our members of 
such programs and initiatives that we feel would be helpful to their particular 
agencies. Additionally, such information is obtainable through NAPO’s monthly 
newsletter, The Washington Report. 

Furthermore, NAPO makes time available for speakers from federal agencies and 
departments such as the ATF, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
Departments of Justice and Homeland Security, to address our members on 
available programs at NAPO’s annual convention and seminars. 

b) Please recommend any additional steps that could be taken, either by NAPO 
or by others, to promote the use of eTrace. 

There are many programs, such as eTrace, that are valuable to law enforcement 
agencies, but do not have the press to become widely used. Educating each 
department at the state and local level of this program and the ease of its use is 
vital to getting departments to use eTrace. Beyond NAPO educating its 
membership of the values of eT race and having materials about the program 
readily available, the ATF needs to step up its out-reach to local police 
departments, particularly those in small cities and localities, to make them aware 
that this program exists. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 
Crime and Drugs Subcommittee Hearing 
“Rising Crime Rates in the United States: Examining the Federal 
Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent 

Crime” 

Questions for Mayor Douglas Palmer 
President. The United States Conference of Mayors 


Question of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Mr. Palmer, I appreciate the Conference of Mayors candor and leadership on a 
number of gun issues. 

Since the unfortunate lapse of the assault weapons ban in 2004 - which I and 
others led by my colleague Senator Feinstein fought - are your members finding 
more assault weapons and large capacity ammunition clips (i.e., exceeding ten 
rounds) on the streets? 

Response: There is strong anecdotal evidence that assault weapon crimes 
are increasing. Miami has reported more crimes with assault weapons. We 
have requested that the Police Executive Research Forum conduct a 
survey to find out the true nature of the problem. We would also ask that 
this Committee charge the U.S. Department of Justice to provide such 
information. 


In practical terms, what impact will renewing the assault weapons ban have on 
crime in our nation’s cities? 

Response: It would reduce the likelihood that dangerous weapons fall into 
the hands of criminals, that innocent people suffer harm, and the 
vulnerability of law enforcement officers to these types of weapons. 


As Mayor of a major City like Trenton, are you concerned that somebody who 
may be a prohibited firearms purchaser under federal law - like a felon or 
domestic violence offender - can go down the street to a gun show and purchase 
the same firearm that he couldn’t buy from a licensed gun store? In your 
experience, how does this loophole affect felons’ ability to obtain guns? Would 
enacting legislation to close the gun show loophole better protect cities like 
Trenton and others from gun crimes? 
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Response: The City of Trenton, as well as The U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
strongly supports closing the gun show loophole. It is completely illogical 
not to require that all purchasers of firearms comply with the Brady 
background check system. In our city, which rests right on the border of 
Pennsylvania, half the guns used in crimes come from that state, where lax 
gun show regulation and background checks invite straw purchases. After 
Pennsylvania, the guns used in crimes in our city come primarily from 
Georgia and Florida and the Southern states, where, again, the supply line 
is thriving because of the successful lobbying efforts on behalf of hunters 
and sportsmen. I emphatically believe that the framers of the Constitution 
had no intention of protecting the rights of convicted felons, perpetrators 
of domestic violence, and those adjudicated mentally ill, to bear arms. 
Indeed, I believe the framers would be appalled at the way the Second 
Amendment has been so grotesquely twisted into a protection for chronic 
gun offenders. I am one of the 15 founding members of the Mayors 
against Illegal Guns, the bipartisan coalition begun by Mayors Michael 
Bloomberg of New York and Thomas Menino of Boston. This coalition now 
has more than 250 Mayors on board, all in support of closing the gun show 
loophole. This is major issue for cities and it warrants thoughtful attention, 
unencumbered by lobbyists. 


Question of Senator Richard J. Durbin 

eTrace is an Internet-based crime gun tracing program that the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) makes available to law 
enforcement agencies. eTrace allows law enforcement agencies to submit crime 
gun trace requests quickly and accurately through a website. eTrace also 
provides each law enforcement agency with a searchable database of all crime 
gun trace requests submitted by that agency. This enables agencies to perform 
customized analyses within their jurisdiction to determine, for example, whether 
particular individuals have repeatedly purchased guns that were later used in 
gang crimes. 

ATF makes eTrace available for free to law enforcement agencies, but many 
agencies are not aware of the program and have not contacted ATF to sign up 
for it. I have made concerted efforts to reach out to Illinois police chiefs and 
sheriffs to encourage them to sign up for eTrace, and many have. 

a) What, if anything, is the U.S. Conference of Mayors doing to 
promote the use of eTrace by law enforcement organizations 
nationwide? 

b) Plea se recommend any additional steps that could be taken, 
either by the U.S. Conference of Mayors or by others, to promote 
the use of eTrace. 
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Response A: The U.S. Conference of Mayors has had several discussions 
on this subject as part of our national conferences with Mayors and 
officials from DOJ and ATF. We strongly support eTrace, and would be 
happy to work with this Subcommittee and the Department of Justice to 
further promote eTrace. There was a time when our Mayors Institute on 
Community Policing had the resources to work on such important matters. 
Unfortunately, as a result of Congressional budget cuts and the decisions 
of the Department of Justice, we have been unable in recent years to focus 
as much attention on these issues as we would like. 

Response B; Promotion of the program can and must continue. It might 
be interesting to try and leverage local action through some sort of 
matching grant program - similar to what recently passed Congress for the 
States to enter more mental-health records into the NICS system. 
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Question of Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

A major theme that emerged at the hearing is that one of the biggest mistakes 
made since the dramatic decline in crime has been the failure of federal and local 
governments to continue investing resources in crime prevention programs. 

Attorney General Gonzales recently stated in his speech at the National Press 
Club that the Department believes “...prevention is the real solution to crime 
among our youngest citizens. By law, the federal government has only a very 
limited role in prosecuting juvenile offenders - the vast majority of such crimes 
are prosecuted by the states. These are not issues that the Department can fix 
through heightened enforcement or by using federal tools. Instead we must focus 
on helping out communities that have plans and structures in place to work on 
prevention and offer positive alternatives to crime, violence and gang 
membership.” 

1 . What prevention programs do you believe are most important for the federal 
government to provide assistance to state and local law enforcement? Can 
you identify and describe in detail any community-based programs that 
demonstrate cooperation between members of the community and law 
enforcement that have achieved positive results? 

2. As Professor Fox pointed out that, it is important to develop reentry programs, 
but offenders also need treatment during incarceration. Are in-prison 
rehabilitation programs offered to inmates in your jurisdictions? if so, what 
types of programs do you offer and how many inmates, on average, are able 
to take advantage of the programs? What prevention programs are offered in 
your jurisdictions and which programs are the most promising? 


Response 1: We will forward under separate cover our latest Best 
Practices publication on at-risk youth and preventing youth violence. 

Response 2: Most cities do not run the corrections system; it is a State 
and County proposition. We are, however, focusing more attention on 
comprehensive planning that emphasizes prevention, intervention, and 
social supports for at-risk youth as well as ex-offenders transitioning back 
to the community. As for the City of Trenton, we have a number of 
promising efforts underway, including: 

• The holistic youth development program we have established to provide 
healthy after-school activities for young people - not just athletics but 
academic and mentoring support and enrichment activities that span 
the arts and music and activities ranging from chess to martial arts. 
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• My Mayor’s Office of Employment and Training (MOET), which provides 
job training and placement with a focus on re-entry opportunities for ex- 
offenders who want to re-direct their lives. Re-entry support is crucial; 
in New Jersey alone, we expect 70,000 ex-offenders to return to our 
communities in the next five years. It is in society’s best interest to 
provide effective transitional supports for housing, transportation, and 
decent jobs, so that these individuals can re-direct their lives away from 
crime. Our MOET Advisory Board is coordinating efforts with more than 
40 local employers to hire MOET clients - and to recruit additional 
businesses and corporate sponsors who will assist not just with hiring 
but with mentoring. 

• One crucial prevention program in our city focuses on truancy 
reduction and prevention - and does so by requiring parents to 
participate in psycho-social evaluations of the root causes of a child’s 
truancy, so as to address whatever disincentives or issues are placing 
that child at risk of dropping out. We have very few repeaters among 
our truant students and the reason is that case-by-case interventions 
focus on family dynamics, involve parents, and produce solutions that 
prevent children from falling through the cracks. 

• Our YouthStat collaboration also emphasizes just-in-time intervention. 
YouthStat is a partnership among state, county, school district, law 
enforcement, corrections, and treatment agency officials who meet 
weekly and review cases together, so that they can leverage the most 
effective interventions from across the spectrum of available programs. 

In all of our prevention and intervention activities, Trenton emphasizes 
partnership and coordination. One of our partners, the federal government, 
has, however, cut Community Development Block Grant and housing funds 
in the past five years by about $5 million in our city alone. 

This is why I am urging you to support the 10-Point Plan of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, “Strong Cities ... Strong Families for a Strong 
America.” The 10-Point Plan is a blueprint for an effective domestic policy. 
It contains measures to counter violent crime and support innovative local 
prevention and intervention partnerships like those in Trenton that I have 
described. It would help de-concentrate poverty through affordable 
housing, back local workforce development, improve after-school 
alternatives to gangs, and restore the federal-local partnership on crime 
prevention; in short, enable cities like mine to continue to reach and 
redirect people before they make the bad choices that have created our 
nation’s prison industry. I sincerely appreciate your efforts to curtail the 
illegal gun trade and urge you and your colleagues to also consider and 
support the comprehensive strategies contained in the Mayors’ 10-Point 
Plan. 
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SUBMISSIONS FOR THE RECORD 


Advancement Project 


April 25, 2007 

Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
1 1 1 1 1 Santa Monica Blvd, Suite 91 5 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

The Advancement Project has long been an advocate for comprehensive system-wide 
solutions to youth violence. To that end, on January 17, 2007, we released a study on the 
youth gang crisis in Los Angeles entitled, A Call to Action: A Case for a Comprehensive 
Solution to LA 's Gang Violence Epidemic. 

The study’s foremost recommendation is grounded in the public health approach to 
violence prevention that advocates for a regional comprehensive gang violence reduction 
strategy that coordinates existing governmental and community resources that are 
research based and effective. In order to be successful, a regional strategy requires 
centralized accountability and coordination to ensure effective design, implementation, 
and evaluation of model gang violence prevention efforts that are focused on youth who 
are most at risk of gang membership. 

The "Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007” introduced by Senators Feinstein 
and Hatch appropriately calls for the creation of a National Gang Research, Evaluation, 
and Policy Institute that will serve as the leading body for the promotion and facilitation 
of national gang violence prevention strategies that supplement local efforts through 
research, technical assistance, and evaluation. 

Research has shovm the investment in prevention efforts not only deters gang 
involvement, but is also fiscally prudent given that one dollar spent in prevention 
produces a savings of seven dollars in avoided prosecution and incarceration. As such, 
the Advancement Project supports the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 for 
its recognition of the importance of prevention and its intent to institutionalize and 
strengthen regional gang prevention strategies. 

Sincerely, 

Constance L. Rice 


1541 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 508. Los Angeles, CA 90017, Phone (213) 989-1300, Fax: (213) 989-1309 
1730 M street NW, Suite 910, Washington, D.C., Phone (202) 728-9557, Fax: (202) 728-9558 
www.advanccproj.oi^ 
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BAKERSFIELD 


CALIFORNIA 


April 19,2007 

Senator Patrick Leahy 
433 Russell Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Washington D.C. 20510 

Re; Senate Bill 456 (Feinstein) 

Dear Senator Leahy: 

Due to an increase in gang violence In our community, the Bakersfield City Council formed the 
Safe Neighborhoods and Community Relations Committee. We are the citizens that comprise the 
advisory sub-committee which focuses on the reduction of gang violence in the community. 

In January 2005, Senator Feinstein introduced S. 155 (The Gang Prevention and Effective 
Deterrence Act of 2005). The bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and remained there. 

In January 2007, Senator Feinstein introduced S. 456 (The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act 
of 2007). It, too, has been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The purpose of this letter is to 
urge your support for Senate Bill 456. This legislation will provide much needed tools for law 
enforcement to crack down on the proliferation of gang activity within our community. 

Please taka the necessary steps to get S. 456 before our legislators. Thank you for your 
consideration. 



cc: Senator Diane Feinstein 


City of Bakersfield 
1501 TnixUin Avenue 
Bakeretleld • Callfomia • 93301 
(661) 326-3751 * Fax (661) 324-1650 
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Statement 

United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

RESCHEDULED: Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Roie in Helping Communities 
Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime 


May 23. ^7 


The Honorable Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

United States Senator . Delaware 

Opening Statement of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

Senate Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on Crime and Dmgs 
Hearing on Rising Crime in the United Stales 

“Examining the Federal Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

May 23,2007 

Good morning. Fm glad that you all could be here today to iuldress a subject which I have been 
dedicated to during my 34 years in the Senate: how the federal government can help state and local 
officials create safe, vibrant communities by preventing crime. 1 want to thank and welcome our 
distinguished experts. I have some old friends here who have worked with me for years, and some 
new friends with whom I look forward to working with to make some real changes in our funding 
mechanism for local law enforcement. 

Last week we observed National Police Week, reminding us that there are those who sacrifice every 
day, those who are willing to make the ultimate sacrifice, to protect our communities. We meet today 
against the backdrop of an insidious resurgence of violent crime in communities across the country. 

For the first time in more than a decade, crime is on the rise. The 2005 FBI Uniform Crime Report 
found that murders are up 3 .4 percent - the largest percentage increase in 1 5 years - with 1 6,692 
murders in 2005 - the most since 1998. The report also found that other types of violent crime, 
including forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault, rose 2.3 percent. 

The Police Executive Research Forum’s recent study of crime in 56 cities found that over the past two 
years homicides increased more than 10% nationwide and more than 20% in many major cities. I am 
troubled by these trends but, quite frankly, 1 am not surprised. The Federal government has taken its 
focus off street crime since 9/1 1, asking law enforcement to do more with less. The Administration 
has understandably dedicated vast federal resources to counterterrorism, but it has done so at the 
expense of law enforcement, our communities are suffering the consequences. 

The President has killed the COPS hiring program and drastically cut Justice Assistance Grants. The 
President has also re-directed 1,000 FBI agents from crime to counterterrorism and, as a result, violent 
crime investigations by the FBI are down by 60 percent. Fewer police on the street preventing crime 
and protecting communities means more crime — it’s as simple that. Our sheriffs and police officers 
have done an extraordinary job in the face of diminishing federal support, but they need our help. We 
cannot focus on terrorism at the expense of fighting crime - we need to do both. 

We have to get back to basics. More than a decade ago, we faced a similar violent crime crisis. We 
overcame that crisis by supporting local law enforcement with the tools and resources they needed to 
prevent crime whenever possible and to punish crime whenever necessary. We passed the most 
sweeping anti-crime bill in our history and created the Community Oriented Policing Services 
Program the COPS program. We funded 11 8,000 local officers, expanding community policing 
across the nation. 


http://judiciary.senate.gov7print_member_statement.cfm?id=^27l9&wit_id-97 3/6/2008 
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And it worked - crime rates fell for eight straight years. Violent crime dropped 26 percent; the murder 
rate dropped 34 percent. The Government Accountability Office has documented the success of these 
anti-crime measures and a recent Brookings Institute study found that the COPS program was one of 
the most cost-effective programs for combating crime. In fiu:t, the Brookings Institute found that for 
every dollar spent on COPS, we save six to twelve dollars for the public overall. 

Today we have several distinguished experts to help us understand how to best use federal resources 
to reverse these trends and to help make our communities safe again and I look forward to discussing 
these issues with them. 

### 


http://judiciary.senate.gov/print member_statement.cfm?id=2719&wit_id=97 
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BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 

OF AMERICA 


May 8, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
33 1 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein, 

On behalf of Boys & Girls Clubs of America and the over 4000 Clubs and the 4.6 million 
young people we serve, I would like to thank you for introducing the “Gang Abatement 
and Prevention Act of 2007”, Our organization heartily endorses this legislation that will 
work to reduce the problem of gangs and gang violence in this country. 

As the fastest growing youth development organization in the United States, we are faced 
with the ever increasing problems that gangs create for our young people. Prevention 
programs are a necessary component to combating the issue of gang violence, and Boys 
& Girls Gltibs of America stands ready to provide support to Prevention Teams in 
communities where gang activity is prevalent. If possible, I would like to discuss with 
you our Gang Prevention programs and the outcomes we have seen as a result of their 
implementation. 

Thank' y&u for the opportunity to review S.456, and please let me know if there is anyway 
we can help with the implementation of the Act once it is passed. 


Sincerely: 



Lotraiile Howerton ' 

Sefaior Vice President 
Office of Government Relations 


ice of Government Relations • 1310 G Street NW, Suite 770 • Washington, DC 20005 • Tel (202) 478-6200 • Fax (202) 478-6201 
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Chief Bratton Testimony for Senate Judiciary Hearing due Wednesday, May 23"' as of 051707 

Senator Biden and distinguished members of the committee, I regret that scheduling conflicts 
prevented me from appearing in person to address this body, I am gratified that I am able to 
contribute to the record in writing on what I view as the most important issue facing U.S. law 
enforcement on the federal, state and local level: The Need for Balance in Policing Crime and 
Terrorism. 

1 offer my perspective as a 37-year veteran law enforcement officer, Los Angeles Police Chief, 
and former police Commissioner of the NYPD and the Boston Police Departments. In addition, 
as president of the Police Executive Research Forum and a long time member of the Major Cities 
Chiefs Association and the International Association of the Chiefs of Police, 1 make it my 
business to study current events and to gauge the effects of those events on the police profession. 
It is incumbent on police leaders to continuously re-evaluate the way we do business and to 
forecast the issues and problems that may impact on our ability to safeguard those we are sworn 
to protect and to serve. 

Current research conducted by PERF' and supported by anecdotal evidence from some of the 
nation’s leading police chiefs indicates that we have a developing crime problem in this country 
- a gathering storm. Crime is up in certain sectors, including gang and juvenile crime and this 
appears to be a harbinger of things to come. 2006 crime numbers indicate that crime is again 
spiking in communities throughout the country. In Los Angeles, where we have we have driven 
crime down by 29 percent over the last four years, and reduced the number of homicide victims 
by 25 percent, we still struggle with an entrenched gang crime problem. After four years of 
steady decline in gang-related crime including a 22% reduction in homicides^, overall gang 
related violent crime in Los Angeles rose by 15% in 2006.^ We track these crimes closely and 
when we identified this trend, I worked with my senior management team. Mayor Antonio 
Villaraigosa and other city and community leaders to develop a number of important, wide- 
ranging initiatives designed to significantly reduce the incidence of gang crime. LAPD’s 2007 


' For further details see: A Gathering Storm . Police Executive Research Forum, 2007. 

" Based on comparison of full year 2006 (272) versus lull year 2002 (350) published by LAPD GOSD 
’ Based on Total Gang Related Violent Crime 2006 (7714) versus 2005 (6668) source: 2007 LAPD Gang 
Enforcement Initiatives 
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Gang Enforcement Initiatives'' dovetail perfectly with the proposals presented in the Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 also known as the Feinstein-Hatch gang bill (S.456). 

Among other initiatives, this comprehensive crime bill proposes an increase in gang prosecution 
and prevention efforts. It establishes an extended federal commitment to help fight criminal 
street gang violence nationwide, by authorizing more than $ 1 billion over the next five years to 
support Federal, State and local law errforcement efforts against violent gangs, witness protection 
programs, and services geared toward gang prevention. 

This bill recognizes what cops know, that we caimot arrest our way out of our gang crime 
problem. The police alone cannot own the gang problem. Society must step up to address 
intervention and prevention and the Feinstein-Hatch Bill is a major and essential step in the right 
direction. 

I think we can all acknowledge that following the tragic events of September 1 1, 2001 , the law 
enforcement paradigm in this country changed dramatically. Federal resources were reallocated 
from traditional crime to terrorism and many state and local police agencies expanded their roles 
from fighting crime to include the prevention of, and response to terrorism. To a large degree, 
this dramatic shift in priorities was necessary and we have been successful. No major attack has 
been executed within our borders since that fateful day. A number of attempts have been 
thwarted and if an attack were executed, we are much better prepared to respond. At the same 
time, the renewed emphasis on crime reduction spurred by community policing and 
organizations like PERF and the federal COPS office in the 1 990s continued to bring dividends 
in terms of historic and sustained declines in crime rates throughout the country through 2005. 


Along with terrorism, other disturbing trends have been identified. Gang crime, identity theft, 
computer-related crime, human trafficking, untaxed cigarettes, and the counterfeiting of 
mainstream products to name a few are adding new dimensions and problems that must also be 
addressed by our thinly stretched federal, state and local criminal justice systems. 

■' See attached document “LAPD 2007 Gang Enforcement Initiatives” 
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It appears that as law enforcement reacted to the aftermath of 9/1 1 and the United States’ federal 
dollars and priorities shifted, there is some evidence to suggest that organized crime groups were 
able to exploit the reduction in law enforcement attention and move aggressively to establish 
new “trade routes,” alliances and activities. 

Further, more and more of our organized crime investigations lead circuitously back to terrorism 
cases. We know that there is a confirmed link between counterfeit products and terrorism 
funding. This position is supported by reports from the United States House Committee on 
International Relations and House Energy and Commerce Subcommittee, which indicate that the 
sales of counterfeit goods finance terror organizations and facilitate violent criminal activity. 

The federal government must recognize that while we are committed to balancing Homeland 
Security demands with our responsibility to prevent and respond to traditional crime, fear and 
disorder, we still need some of the federal resources and assistance that were critical to our 
successful efforts to reduce crime dramatically in the 1990s. Simply put, in the 1990s, we got it 
right. We may still be benefiting from the residual effects of those days when we were sharply 
focused on our crime fighting mission. But recent crime trends would seem to indicate the 
residual benefits of these federal resources that have not been replenished are largely over. We 
need to re-invigorate the partnerships we forged and the meaningful change we accomplished 
through that concerted effort to drive down crime. At the local level, we created many initiatives 
and ideas that were implemented with great positive effect with significant federal investment, 
and reinforced the essential benefit of a federal/local partnership. Crime is not a local issue. 
Terrorism is not a federal issue. There is a mutual responsibility and obligation to address both 
issues collaboratively. 

But for the last five years, it appears that the federal government has disinvested from traditional 
crime fighting at a time when we were finally getting it right. As I have stated, I believe that the 
spikes we are seeing are the first signs that the residual benefits of the 1990s investments are 
coming to an end. If this disinvestment is not reversed, we risk returning to an era where the 
police W'ere thought to have no impact on crime and no role in crime prevention and control - a 
time when street crime spiraled out of control and organized crime terrorized our communities 
through extortion and racketeering. 
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So what can be done to reverse the trend and to ensure that the pendulum does not continue to 
swing toward a sole federal focus on counter-terrorism to the further detriment of crime 
reduction efforts? The first step is to recognize that there is a problem. The next is to engage in 
discussion and debate aimed at developing plausible solutions. This committee hearing is 
encouraging and serves as evidence that we may be, once again, moving toward the successful 
partnerships of the 1990’s. 

We got it right in this country in the 1990’s when we formed inter-agency partnerships and 
developed coordinated initiatives to combat both street crime and traditional organized crime. I 
know that together we can, once again make a difference. Fortunately, we have identified these 
trends early enough. We can now exploit our improved federal-local relationships to deploy our 
best and most seasoned organized crime investigators and gang crime specialists alongside our 
counter terrorism resources and analysts to form a seamless linkage to battle these connections 
and dismantle both sides of these symbiotic unions. 

As Chief of the Los Angeles Police Department, President of the Police Executive Research 
Forum and an active member of the Major Cities Chiefs Association, I urge the federal 
government to re-commit itself to a working partnership that supports all of our priorities and 
provides additional resources to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other federal agencies to 
work with us on both the traditional crime and the counter-terrorism fronts. In this new age of 
intelligence led policing, success is about cooperation, networking, openness and transparency. 
We have an overriding need and urgency to work together to balance traditional crime fighting 
and the new challenge of counter-terrorism. The American public deserves nothing less. 

Thank you. 

WILLIAM J. BRATTON 
Chief of Police 

Los Angeles Police Department 
Attachments 
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More COPS 

By John J. Donohue III and Jens Ludwig 


ABSTRACT 



It would be unrealistic to expect 
crime to continue dropping 
sharply as it did in the 1990s, but 
that is no reason to undermine 
the progress brought by 
successful policies. With recent 
FBI data showing crime on the 
rise, it is time to reconsider the 
massive de-funding of one of the 
most successful federal anti- 
crime measures of the 1990s: 
the U.S. Department of Justice's 
Office of Community Policing 

Services (COPS) program. The 

program, authorized by the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994, 
provides grants to state and local police to hire additional officers and adopt aspects 
of "community policing." 


The COPS program distributed nearly $1 billion in hiring grants to state and local 
police in each fiscal year from 1995 to 1999. Yet the amount of COPS funding 
allocated to helping state and local departments hire more police has declined 
dramatically over the past several years. The funding allocated for this purpose in 
fiscal 2005 was just $5 million. COPS has been effective in putting more police 
officers on the street, The best available evidence suggests that more police lead to 
less crime. Thus, COPS appears to have contributed to the drop in crime observed in 
the 1990s. 


Given that the costs of crime to American society are so large - perhaps as much as 
$2 trillion per year - even small percentage reductions in crime can reap very large 
benefits. Our calculations suggest restoring the $1.4 billion COPS budget that 
prevailed in fiscal 2000 is likely to generate a benefit to society valued from $6 
billion to $12 billion. COPS appears to be one of the most cost-effective options 
available for fighting crime. 
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Introduction 

FBI statistics suggest that violent crime rates increased from 2004 to 2005, and 
continued to climb through at least the first half of 2006. The massive drop in 
violent crime witnessed in the 1990s, when homicide rates declined by nearly 45 
percent, has stalled since the turn of the millennium (Figure 1). As the Washington 
Post noted in a front-page article in December 2006, "the historic drop in the U.S. 
crime rate has ended and is being reversed." 


Figure 1 
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It is in our view no coincidence that violent crime rates were declining during the 
1990s when the number of police patrolling U.S. streets was on the rise (shown in 
Figure 1 by the number of police per 100,000 people), and that the crime drop has 
stalled as the number of police per capita has declined. The increase in police 
spending during the 1990s was driven in part by the federal government's new COPS 
program, which distributed nearly $1 billion in hiring grants to state and local police 
In each fiscal year from 1995 to 1999. Yet the amount of COPS funding allocated to 
helping state and local departments hire more police has declined dramatically over 
the past several years; the total amount of funding allocated for this purpose in 2005 
was equal to just $5 million (see: 

httD://www.coDs.usdo1.Qov/mime/oDen.Ddf?Item=1611 '). 

A funding cut of 99.5 percent for police hiring under COPS would make sense If the 
program were ineffective or Inefficient, but this is not the case. The best available 
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research suggests that putting more police officers on urban streets is one of the 
most cost-effective ways to reduce crime. 

COPS and Cops 

Demonstrating the desirability of the COPS program requires that we establish a 
number of propositions. First, in order for the COPS program to reduce crime 
successfully in the United States, COPS hiring grants to state and local law 
enforcement agencies need to actually translate into more police officers on the 
street. This need not be the case, since as with any government program many 
things can go wrong. Money might be mismanaged or misspent. State and local 
police departments might be unable to recruit and train enough new police officers, 
particularly when the labor market is tight, as it was In the 1990s. Or jurisdictions 
that receive a grant from the federal government to hire more police might simply 
reduce their own financial contributions to the police department by the exact same 
amount. 

Yet the best available research suggests that the COPS program was in fact 
successful in putting more police on the street. A recent report by the Government 
Accounting Office estimated that in 2000, the peak year of COPS hiring grants, the 
program funded around 17,000 sworn officers, equal to around 3 percent of the total 
number of sworn police officers across the country. A study by economists William 
Evans and Emily Owens at the University of Maryland suggests that state and local 
law enforcement agencies do reduce somewhat their own budgets for hiring in 
response to COPS grants, but that on average each extra 10 officers paid for by a 
COPS grant increases the size of the agency's police force by seven officers. 
Accounting for the partially offsetting behavior by state and local government 
suggests that COPS increased the total number of police officers on the street in the 
peak year of 2000 by 11,900 officers, equal to around 2 percent of the total police 
force In the country that year. 

COPS and Crime 

The second proposition - that more police on the streets leads to lower crime - 
would appear to be obviously true. But substantial social science research at one 
point seemed to challenge this proposition. The skeptics concerning police 
effectiveness pointed out that the police very rarely arrest someone who is in the 
middle of committing a crime. Even the very best police departments require several 
minutes to respond to a 911 call for help - which is usually enough time for criminal 
perpetrators to flee the scene. And of course with many violent and property crimes 
the victims themselves are unable to report the crime to the police until after the 
crime has been completed. As President Clinton was advocating the need for 
100,000 more cops on the street in 1994, one prominent academic skeptic on police 
effectiveness (David Bayley) wrote: "The police do not prevent crime. This is one of 
the best kept secrets of modern life. Experts know it, the police know it, but the 
public does not know it. Yet the police pretend that they are society's best defense 
against crime and continually argue that if they are given more resources, especially 
personnel, they will be able to protect communities against crime. This is a myth." 

Despite the plausibility of the view that stepped-up policing might reduce crime by 
increasing the chances that an offender is successfully identified, arrested and 
punished after the fact, many criminologists were primed to endorse Bayley's 
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conclusion. These criminologists are skeptical about the whole idea of deterrence, 
noting that many would-be offenders are likely to be unaware of changes in policing 
intensity, while even those who are aware of stepped-up policing may be undeterred 
because they are drunk, destitute, enraged or deranged. Economists usually 
respond that more police spending can still reduce aggregate crime rates, even if 
many crime-prone people are unaware or unaffected by the policy change. All that is 
required is that at least some people at risk for committing crime realize and respond 
to the change in a local policing environment. Moreover, economists usually believe 
that criminals will be more responsive to changes in punishment certainty than 
severity, in part because people generally tend to be more focused on events that 
happen close in time rather than in the distant future. This implies that to the extent 
to which criminals can be deterred, stepped-up policing that increases the chances 
offenders are punished at all may be a more effective use of resources than handing 
out ever longer prison terms. 

Progress in the science of econometrics has played an important role in providing a 
better answer to the important empirical question of the impact of police on crime. 
The key difficulty to generating good econometric estimates of this Impact stems 
from the fact that police are not randomly distributed across municipalities in 
America. Big-city mayors are usually more worried about crime than their 
counterparts in charge of affluent suburban communities, and set their police 
budgets accordingly. But the fact that high-crime cities spend more on police per 
capita on average than do lower-crime jurisdictions does not mean that police cause 
crime, in the same way that the increased prevalence of sick people in doctor's 
offices does not mean that modern medicine causes bad health outcomes. Even 
comparing how crime changes within a given jurisdiction when police spending goes 
up may be problematic, since additional resources are often devoted to police 
departments when crime rates are increasing. 

Only recently have social scientists been able to make real headway in untangling 
this causal relationship, with the best available studies now suggesting that 
increasing the number of police on the streets will in fact reduce crime. One of the 
best of these studies is by University of Chicago economist Steven Levitt,, who 
examines what happens in cities that increase police spending for reasons unrelated 
to what else is going on with local crime trends, for example because of stronger 
public service unions. Levitt's estimates suggest that each 10 percent increase in 
the size of the police force reduces violent crime by 4 percent and property crimes by 
5 percent. The 2 percent jump In the number of police generated by COPS should 
reduce violent crimes by about 0.8 percent and property crimes by about 1 percent. 
Other studies that have followed Levitt's strategy of seeking natural experiments to 
generate valid estimates of the effectiveness of police in reducing crime typically find 
qualitatively similar results. 

Note that Levitt's estimates reflect what happens to crime when cities put more 
police on the street and continue to deploy them in the usual way. Other research in 
criminology and economics suggests that the effectiveness of police resources might 
be enhanced further by targeting police attention at the highest-risk people or 
places, such as crime "hot spots" or gang members, or focused on the highest-cost 
parts of the crime problem, such as gun violence. These are the types of responses 
that the COPS Office promotes, and so the effects of increased police presence 
funded by the COPS program could in principle be somewhat larger than Levitt's 
estimates might imply. 
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Several recent studies that attempt to directly evaluate the effects of the COPS 
program suggest that the COPS resources may Indeed have been effectively targeted 
to generate such greater crime reductions. One of the best of these COPS 
evaluations is by University of Maryland economists William Evans and Emily Owens. 
Their estimates suggest the 2 percent increase in police under COPS led to a 2 
percent decline in violent crime and a 0.5 percent reduction in property offenses. A 
recent study by the GAO yields qualitatively similar findings, suggesting that the 
COPS program contributed to a 2.5 percent decline in violent crime rates and a 1.3 
percent decline In overall crime rates from 1993-2000. 

These calculations imply that the COPS program is helpful but can account for no 
more than a small share of the massive proportional decline in violent crime rates 
observed throughout the United States during the 1990s. Other factors were even 
more important, including the increased spending on police that state and local 
governments undertook on their own, a massive increase in the nation's 
Incarceration rate, and the waning of the crack cocaine epidemic. The legalization of 
abortion in the early 1970s may have also contributed to the crime drop of the 1990s 
by reducing the share of adolescents and young adults who were brought up in 
disadvantaged household environments. Other politically controversial public 
policies, such as new gun control measures, liberalized gun-carrying laws, and 
increased application of the death penalty, do not appear to have contributed to the 
crime drop. 

In any case, the right standard forjudging whether COPS is a success is not whether 
the program can account for a "large" share of the crime drop in the 1990s. The key 
issue instead is whether the independent effects of the COPS program to reduce 
crime is large enough to Justify the program's budget. We turn to this third point 
next. 

The Benefits and Costs of COPS 

Given the dramatic costs that crime imposes on society each year, COPS appears to 
be an extremely sound investment from society's perspective. For a recent hearing 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, one of us (Ludwig) updated previous estimates 
for the costs of crime in the United States compiled by economists David Anderson of 
Centre College and Mark Cohen of Vanderbilt University. These new calculations 
suggest that the total costs of crime to American society each year may be on the 
order of $2 trillion. Of this total, nearly $700 billion come from costs to victims, of 
which around $490 billion comes from serious violent crimes (nearly $180 billion 
from homicides alone). Additional costs to society from crime come from the 
approximately $350 billion worth of time and goods dedicated to protecting against 
crime by private citizens and firms as well as government agencies, $250 billion from 
the lost value of criminals' time spent planning crimes or in prison, and the 
remaining $700 billion or so is from costs imposed by white collar or economic 
crimes. 

Can the costs of crime to American society really be nearly $2 trillion, equal to 
around 17 percent of Gross Domestic Product (GDP)? Note that because this figure 
includes intangible as well as tangible costs, the implication is that crime reduces our 
quality of life by the equivalent of 17 percent of GDP (rather than accounts for 17 
percent of actual GDP). In addition to the obvious monetary costs, crime changes 
the way we all live our lives. For example, economists Julie Cullen of the University 
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of California at San Diego and Steve Levitt of the University of Chicago find that each 
additional homicide in a city causes around 70 residents to move elsewhere. NYU 
economist Amy Schwartz and her colleagues estimate that fully one-third of the 
increase in property values In New York Qty over the 1990s may be due to a decline 
in that city's crime rate. 

Given these enormous costs of crime, even a very small reduction in crime can 
generate benefits to society that outweigh the costs of more COPS funding. More 
specifically, suppose that COPS funding were restored to 2000 levels, which would 
require a total of about $1.4 billion in today's dollars for hiring grants to state and 
local law enforcement agencies. How much crime reduction benefit would we buy 
with this $1.4 billion annual payment? The calculations above suggest that the new 
COPS funding would reduce the roughly $500 billion violent crime cost by 1 or 2 
percent and the $200 billion property crime cost by 0.5 to 1 percent. In total, these 
crime savings sum to between $6 and $12 billion. These calculations are 
conservative in the sense that we assume other costs of crime, such as preventive 
measures against crime by government and private citizens, are totally unaffected by 
marginal declines in crime. But even under this somewhat conservative approach, 
our calculations suggest that adding $1.4 billion in funding for the COPS program 
would avert between $6 and $12 billion in victimization costs to the American 
people. 

Conclusion 

The past several years have seen an increase in violent crime In America after many 
years in which the crime rate declined dramatically. Crime is a complex 
phenomenon, and the end of the crime drop is surely due to many different factors. 
But one contributing explanation In our view is the decline in police spending in the 
United States, including cuts to the budget of the federal COPS program, 

Despite a long debate among social scientists about whether increased spending on 
police reduces crime, we believe the best evidence currently available strongly 
suggests that restoring funds for the COPS program will be a highly cost-effective 
way to reduce crime. At the same time that the COPS budget has declined, the Bush 
Administration devoted substantial new resources through Project Safe 
Neighborhoods (PSN) to, among other things, handing out gun locks as well as 
longer federal prison sentences to eligible gun offenders. Judging from previous 
research studies that we and others have conducted, we conclude that these 
activities are unlikely to have much impact on crime. Redirecting resources from 
PSN to COPS would be a step in the direction of restoring previous COPS funding and 
help reduce crime in America without requiring new government spending. 

But more importantly, COPS represents one example where government spending 
can be even more efficient than private sector spending, so raising new tax revenues 
to expand the program may be justified. Like most economists, we are amazed at 
the efficiency and productivity of private market activities in most areas. However, 
in some special cases increased government spending can actually enhance 
efficiency, even if the higher tax revenues that are required cause some modest 
decline in private-sector economic activity. Policing is a classic example since this is 
what economists call a "public good," Private sector firms will have a hard time 
providing police patrol services to communities because even community residents 
who do not sign up for the firm's protection will benefit from having patrols serving 
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Other neighborhood residents. The fact that some gated communities compel 
residents to contribute towards private security simply serves to reinforce our 
argument. 

The efficiency of increasing federal spending on the COPS program is suggested by 
the very high ratio of benefits to costs suggested by our calculations. We estimate 
that each additional dollar devoted to the COPS program may generate somewhere 
in excess of $4 to $8.50 in benefits to society. The relative benefits to costs of COPS 
are extremely high compared to other government programs, making COPS one of 
the most attractive federal expenditure programs available - not just for tackling 
crime, but for any governmental purpose. 

These facts suggest two final points. First, the high returns of the COPS program 
suggest that some thought should be given to increasing funding beyond the level in 
2000. Optimal allocation would suggest that COPS spending should be increased 
until the marginal gains of the last dollar spent fall to $1. Second, while we think the 
case for restoration of the funding is unassailable, we should also stress that there 
are some advantages to having this funding emanate from the federal government 
rather than through local or state sources. The reason is that the federal 
government alone has the power to run budget deficits, thereby avoiding the 
undesirable consequence of decreasing in funding for police when the economy turns 
down and state and local revenues decline. 


John J. Donohue III is the Leighton Homer Surbeck Professor of Law at Yale 
University and a research associate at the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Jens Ludwig Is a nonresident senior fellow in the Economic Studies program at the 
Brookings Institution, professor of public policy at Georgetown University and a 
faculty research fellow at the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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California Gang Investigaiors Association 
PMB331 


5942 Edlnger St, STTE #113 
Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
Telephone 888 229 2442 Fax 714 846 6547 
www.cgiaanUne.org 


Senator Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

January 31, 2007 

Dear Senator Feinstein; 

The California Gang Investigatora Association has supported comprehensive legislation to cOrobat gang 
violence in each session of congress that it has been introduced, and continues to support your efforts. 
You may recall I testified before tlie Senate Judidaty Sub-Committee in support of Senate Bittl735, 
entitled “The Gang Prevention and Effective Deterrence Act of 2003." I again want to emphasize our 
association’s continued support of your efforts and that of your fellow legislators in enacting “The Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007." 

Street gang activity has not abated and continues to tenorizs our communities as evidenced by the rise in 
gang-related violence while other crimes of violence are slowing. Gangs remain a primary public safety 
concern for our neighborhoods. It is my opinion that street gangs kill neighborhoods just as surely as 
their bullets kill people. Qaugs are creating urban wastelands of some of those communities most 
stricken by their violent activity. Hundreds upon hundreds of Americans are slain every year by street 
gangs, and thousands more are injured physically and psychologically by their senseless violence. 

This legislation provides new law which will aid in tills struggle, but beyond that it provides funding of 
resources to loc^ law entiiroemcnt wdiere the brunt of the enforcement efforts against criminal street 
gangs takes place. This assistance is vital to engaging the gangs with coordinated law enfiiicemenf 
efforts. The legislation will enable task forces to be equipped with modem crime fighting equipment 
utilizing the latest intelligence and analytical tools. 

If our association can be of any further assistance to you please feel free to contact me at the above 
address and phone number, or by email st wmcbtide@3ocalrr.com . 

Sincerely yours. 


Wesley D. McBride 
Executive Director 
CGIA 
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California Peace Officers’ Association 

1455 Response RoacI> Suite 190. Sacramraja. C'A 95K15 
... (916)263-0541 TAX f9l6) 263-6090 
.E-mail: cpyu(glopua.c*re Webithe: ^%vw,cpoa.or 2 


May 15,2007 

Honorable Dianne Femstdn 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 22510 

Dear Senator Feinsiein: 

The California Peace Officers’ Association represents the totality of California law 
enforcement. Out membership includes chiofi: or police, sheriffs, management personnel ' 
froin the entire profession as well as rank and file officers. We have examined your bill, 
the Gang Prevention /sad Effective Deterrence Act, and are pleased to endorse this 
legislation. 

This legislation will give law enfbrceraent increased tools to combat gang violence by not 
only increasing penalties, but by also focusing enforcement efforts on gangs who rccniil 
children. The reality is that gangs arc no Icmgcrnei^boThood crime problems, but cross 
state lines, which makes the federal approach you have tailored sangularly appropriate. 

Your bill will not only provided needed additional resources for law caforcement to 
corabat gangs, but it will create new prosecution offenses, which wiD provide additional 
strategies for cracking down on gang activity. 

The Califomia Peace Officers’ Association stands ready to assist you in securing passage 
of this legislation. Please do not hesitate to call on us as dris important bill moves 
through the legislative proce.ss. 

Sinoerely, 



Paul Cappitelli 
President 

Califomia Peace Officers’ Assodation 
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CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


Chicago Sun-Times 

Violence at home should also get presidents atteution 
By Sen. Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

December 28, 2006 

When the women and men fighting in !fraq return home, they will find violent crime is ravaging neighborhoods 
throughout our country. 

Last year, there were more than 1 6,000 murdere. Violent crime is rising faster than it has in 1 5 years -- in the 
Midwest alone, violent crime was up more than 5 percent. Law enforcement experts around the nation have 
called this crime problem "a gathering storm.” 

But all of this does not appear to be a priority for the Bush administration. While focusing exclusively on 
fighting terrorism abroad, they have left us vulnerable at home by slashing billions from federal crime- 
prevention assistance for state and local law enforcement and underfunding the FBI. 

FBI Director Bob Mueller recently testified before the Senate Judiciary Committee and stated that of file 10 
most important priorities of the FBI, violent crime is ranked eighth. He has redirected nearly 1 ,000 FBI agents 
from crime to counter-terrorism cases and says the lack of agents has required the FBI to make "difficult 
choices in detennining how to most effectively use the available agents." 

This is a false choice. The FBI's focus on terrorism does not need to come at the expense of combatting local 
;rime. The truth is we must protect Americans from all threats, whether it is the dirty bomb smuggled into the 
country in the belly of a cargo ship or the armed drug dealer on the street comer. 

Local officials have repeatedly warned us of the danger of the gap left by the FBI pulling out of investigating 
violent crime. The FBI must stay engaged because it has the expertise many local agencies don't have. And 
because local crime is impacted by international drug trafficking and intemational street gangs, local crime must 
be addressed with a national solution. 

We can easily afford to give our law enforcement officials the tools they need if we change our priorities. This 
year, the tax cut for Americans making more than $1 million will cost $60 billion, whereas the budget for the 
FBI is less than $6 billion. 

These are the vyrong priorities for America. The right priority is to invest the amount necessary to ensure the 
safety of our citizens. 

To meet this challenge in a fiscally responsible way, I have proposed creating a Homeland Security Trust Fund, 
to set aside less than one year of the tax cut for millionaires and invest an additional $10 billion a year to 
improve public safety and domestic security. 

With this additional money we can easily restore funding for state and local law enforcement and hire 1,000 
new FBI agents. In addition, we could implement the 9/1 1 recommendations, harden soft target within our 
critical infrastructure, and ensure that first responders can talk in the event of an emergency. 

It will be the responsibility of the new Congress to provide these critical resources. Our servicemen and women 
need to return to hometowns where they can walk the streets in safety. 

U.S. Sen. Joe Biden (D-Del.) is the ranking Democrat on the Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs. 
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COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

KSiNNEmi HAHN HALLOT ADMINlSniAnON 
500 WEST TTJMPIii STHEET, ROOM 383 
LOS ANGEIiiS, CAUFORNIA 90012 
(213) 974-1411 • FAX pi3) 62W)656 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

GLORIA MOLINA 

YVONNE B. BURKE 

ZEV YAROSLAVSKY 

DON KNABE 


SACHI A. HAMAI 

l-ixi-cunvi-: OI-FiaiR michaeld.antonovich 


May 2, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

At its meeting held May 1, 2007, on motion of Supervisor Michael D. Antonovich, the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors went on record in support of S.456, The 
Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007, legislation, which you authored, relating 
to the authorization of $1 billion in funding to help fight criminal street gang violence. 

Very truly yours, 



SH:ag 

080501 07_81-B 
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The Newyournal 


The News Journal 
Police are everyday heroes 
By Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

May 18, 2007 

Heroism happens every day. We see examples of it on the news, from our soldiers overseas who commit <KJts of 
inspirational bravery. We owe them a debt of immeasurable gratitude. 

But we also cannot forget that here at home thousands of brave men and women pl<Kje themselves in harm's way 
for the safety of our nation. This week especially, as we commemorate National Police Week, we pay tribute to 
the sacrifices that our domestic soldiers in federal, state and local law enforcement make to protect communities 
from crime and terrorism. 

Officers on die front lines live by the credo "to protect and serve." Unfortunately, this duty can involve a family 
making the ultimate sacrifice. Each year, between 140 and 160 officers are killed in the line of duty. Nearly one 
officer is lost every two days. Each had a personal story, a family in grief and a life deserving of honor. 

In 1 962, President John F. Kennedy signed a proclamation declaring that police officers "by their patriotic 
service and their dedicated efforts have earned the gratitude of the Republic," and designate the week of May 
15 as National Police Week. Since then. Police Week has been a time when thousands gather in communities to 
honor the sacrifices of law enforcement officers. Moreover, they are displays of solidarity among survivors. 

This year, the names of 145 officers who gave their lives in service in 2006 will be inscribed at the National 
Law Enforcement Officer Memorial in Washington, D.C. Fortunately, no Delawareans are on this list, but we 
have not always been so blessed. For families of law officers throughout the nation, the fear of a loved one not 
returning from a day's work is part of everyday life. 

This week we thank police officers, we remember those who paid the ultimate price while serving communities, 
and we give comfort to the loved ones they have left behind. 

U.S. Sen. Joseph R. Biden, Jr. is the senior Democratic senator from Delaware and chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs. 
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Dubuque Telegraph Herald 
Fighting Crime at Home and Abroad 
By TJ.S. Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

October 23, 2006 

As we combat terrorism around the world, fighting crime in our own backyards should not take a back seat. But 
a report recently released by the FBI shows it has. 

Here in Iowa, violent crime was up 5.7 percent. There were 1 6,662 murders in our nation’s cities and towns last 
year, representing a 3.4 percent increase - the largest in 15 years. 

This troubling jump comes after more than a decade of historic reductions. No one factor is the cause, but it is 
clear President Bush’s decision to cut billions of dollars for state and local law enforcement, and the FBI’s 
shifting focus towards counter-terrorism, has had a major impact. 

Back in the early 1 990s we faced a similar national crisis. At that time, we recognized the only way to seriously 
address crime was for the federal government to support state and local law enforcement. 

In 1 994, 1 came up with the idea for the Community Oriented Policing Services Program, otherwise known as 
COPS. This successful program has provided more than $2 billion in federal resources for state and local law 
enforcement and has placed more than 1 1 8,000 cops across the country, including 700 in Iowa. In addition, 
COPS has also provided much-needed funds for crime prevention programs, technology, and drug task forces. 

With this help, local agencies were able to work with community leaders and at-risk youth to stop crime before 
it happened. We also enacted tough federal sentences and provided prison funding to get violent offenders off 
the street. 

It worked. Crime rates went down every year for eight consecutive years. Violent crime was reduced by 26 
percent. Americans went from being afraid to go out on their streets to living in the safest neighborhoods in a 
generation. Despite this success, President Bush systematically eliminated the COPS program and other 
funding streams. 

And the President has not replaced FBI agents who have been transitioned from working criminal cases to 
counter-terrorism. Since 9/1 1 , the number of FBI agents focusing on crime has been reduced by over 1 ,000 
agents. As a result, drug investigations have dropped by 60 percent, which doesn’t help lowans fighting to keep 
meth for being trafficked into your state. 

It’s time to change our priorities. 1 have proposed creating a $10 billion Homeland Security Trust Fund that 
would hire 50,000 cops, 1 ,000 FBI agents, and implement the 9/1 1 Commission recommenc^tions. 

Furthermore, we could screen 1 00 percent of cargo containers coming into our ports; better protect our chemical 
facilities; and make sure our first responders have the technology they need to talk to one another in 
emergencies, if this Trust Fund were established. 

I propose paying for these measures by taking back part of the Bush tax cuts for people making over a million 
dollars a year and placing that money in this Homeland Security Trust Fund. This year alone President Bush is 
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giving more than $60 billion in tax cuts to millionaires, almost double the budget for the Department of 
Homeland Security. 

The President has forgotten that local law enforcement al«) is our first line of defense against terrorism. It 
won’t be a special forces soldier wearing night vision goggles who finds the terrorist putting a bomb in a 
dumpster. It will be the local cop. 

The women and men fighting this war on terror overseas should not have to return to find their neighborhoods 
overrun with criminals and meth labs. We must be able to protect our citizens at home while also protecting our 
nation overseas. Our service people and our nation deserve better. 
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Statement of 
Mark Epley 

Senior Counsel to the Deputy Attorney General 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Before the 

Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 
United States Senate 
May 23, 2007 


Mr, Chairman, Ranking Member Graham, Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
Mark Epley, Senior Counsel to the Deputy Attorney General of the U.S. Department of 
Justice. 


My role as the senior counsel is to advise and assist the Deputy Attorney General 
in formulating and implementing the Department’s budget and to oversee the 
Department’s grant making components, including the Office of Justice Programs (OJP), 
Community Oriented Policing Services (COPS), and the Office on Violence Against 
Women (OVW). I am pleased to be here today to discuss crime rates in United States 
and what the Department is doing to help communities prevent and respond to violent 
crime. 

The Department of Justice uses two programs to measure nationwide crime rates: 
the National Crime Victimization Survey (NCVS), which measures crimes as 
experienced by victims, including crimes not reported to police; and the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Report (UCR) which measures crime reported to police occurring to people, 
businesses and organizations. Both programs should be viewed as complementary rather 
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than competing measures of crime. The Federal government relies on both programs in 
order to comprehensively analyze crime. Each program contributes significantly to our 
understanding of the crime problem in the United States. 

Due in large part to the hard work of law enforcement, recent data from the 2005 
NCVS and UCR revealed that the Nation’s crime rates remain near historic lows. After a 
dramatic rise in violent crime that peaked in the early to mid 1990s, crime rates have 
been falling precipitously ever since. Although 2005 data revealed slight increases in the 
number of violent crimes (murder, robbery and, to a lesser extent, aggravated assault), it 
is important to note that 2005 has the second-lowest rate recorded by the UCR in the past 
30 years. Only 2004 had a lower violent crime rate. The overall rate of violent crime 
reported to the police decreased 39 percent in the past 13 years before 2004. In 2005 
there was a small uptick of 1 percent. 

Overall the current data do not reveal nationwide trends. Rather, they show 
increases locally in a number of communities. Observed increases in violent crime are 
sharpest in medium-sized cities. No change is observed among the largest cities. In 
addition, the data do not identify any single reason for the observed increases in cities 
experiencing an upward trend. 

For example, while the United States experienced a 2.4% increase in the murder 
rate in 2005 (to the second-lowest rate ever recorded, identical to the murder rate in 200 1 
and 2002), the Northeast experienced a 5.3% increase in the murder rate at the same time 
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the South experienced a 0.8% increase and the West experienced a 1 .7% increase in the 
murder rate. 


Figure 1: Homicido Statistics by Region 
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Similarly, while the United States experienced a 2.9% increase in the robbery 
rate, the Midwest experienced a 7.3% increase in the robbery rate at the same time the 
Northeast experienced a 2.9% increase, the West a 1.0% increase, and the South a 1.9% 
increase in the robbery rate. 


Figure 2: Robbery Statistics by Region 
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In 2005, there was a 5.7% increase in the number of homicides in U.S. cities as 
distinguished from rural and suburban areas. Cities between 1 00,000 and 249,999 
experienced a i2.4% increase and cities between 50,000 and 99,999 experienced an 1 1% 
increase, while cities over 1,000,000 experienced a 0.6% increase and cities between 
10,000 and 24,999 experienced a decline of 0.9%. 


Figure 3; Number of Homicides in Cities, by 


Population 
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To belter understand this situation, the Department of Justice visited and gathered 
additional information from 18 regionally distributed communities observing increases in 
violent crime and a number of those seeing decreases. From these meetings, the 
Department sought to identify common themes for the crime trends in the specific 
communities. The Attorney General articulated those themes in his remarks at the 
National Press Club last week, these included: 

■ Presence of loosely organized local gangs or street crews 

■ Prevalence of guns in the hands of criminals 

" Level of violence among youth 
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We also observed that in some of these cities, the strategic use of police 
resources has been effective in combating violent crime. Effective strategies have 
included elements of both COMPSTAT and community-oriented approaches to policing, 
as well as increased collaboration of law enforcement efforts across local, state, and 
federal jurisdictions. 

As a result of these visits, the Department is developing appropriate policies to 
respond to the causes identified for the increases in violent crime in the communities 
visited (and, to the extent possible, for other communities as well) as well as matching 
existing program resources with community needs. In other words, we are working with 
our state and local partners to identify the problems and develop meaningful strategies to 
reduce and deter that crime. 

One consistent theme we heard was the importance of federal - local partnership. 
A specific example of this kind of partnership is Project Safe Neighborhoods, through 
which local law enforcement and prosecutors can refer gun crime cases to the federal 
system. Through PSN we have doubled the number of gun crime prosecutions over the 
last six years compared with the preceding six years. 

Another form of partnership in action is law enforcement task force activity. 
Some examples led by federal law enforcement include the FBI’s Safe Street’s Task 
Forces, the ATF’s Violent Crime Impact Teams and the U.S. Marshal Service’s fugitive 
apprehension task forces. 
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Whether partnerships through prosecution or operations, we want to continue to 
find ways to shore-up our relationship with State and local law enforcement, but 
appreciate that sometimes that cooperation takes resources. 

To meet this need the President’s 2008 budget requests $200 million for the 
Violent Crimes Reduction Initiative. These funds will help communities address high 
rates of violent crime by forming and developing effective multi-jurisdictional law 
enforcement partnerships between local, state, tribal, and federal law enforcement 
agencies. Through these multi-jurisdictional partnerships, we can disrupt criminal gang, 
firearm, and drug activities, particularly those with a multi-jurisdictional dimension. 
Additionally, the Department will target funding to respond to local crime surges it 
detects in our ongoing research through the NCVS and the UCR. 

Training will also continue to be an important component, with agencies 
throughout the Department focused on resources designed to assist law enforcement. 
Both OJP and the COPS Office provide training and technical assistance services with a 
focus on local solutions to common national problems. The focus of training is on 
current and emerging issues confronting law enforcement and the communities they 
serve. 


In addition, the Department has begun to consolidate certain grant programs in 
order to increase effectiveness. Consolidation will allow state and local governments to 
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identify their own unique needs and apply for assistance that directly addresses them. 

The discretionary character of some of these programs also allows the federal 
government to concentrate aid where it is needed most and where it shows the greatest 
promise of leveraging positive change. 

The Byrne Public Safety tind Protection Program will consolidate the 
Department’s most successful state and local law enforcement assistance programs into a 
single, flexible, competitive discretionary grant program. This new approach will help 
state, local, and tribal governments develop programs appropriate to the particular needs 
of their jurisdictions. Through the competitive grant process, we will continue to assist 
communities in addressing a number of high-priority concerns, such as; 1) reducing 
violent crime at the local level through the Project Safe Neighborhood initiative; 2) 
addressing the criminal justice issues surrounding substance abuse through drug courts, 
residential treatment for prison inmates, prescription drug monitoring programs, 
methamphetamine enforcement and lab cleanup, and cannabis eradication efforts; 

3) promoting and enhancing law enforcement information sharing efforts through 
improved and more accurate criminal history records; 4) improving the capacity of State 
and local law enforcement and justice system personnel to make use of forensic evidence 
and reducing DNA evidence and analysis backlogs; 5) addressing domestic trafficking in 
persons; 6) improving and expanding prisoner re-entry initiatives; and 7) improving 
services to victims of crime to facilitate their participation in the legal process. In 
addition to state, local, and tribal governments, non-government entities will also be 
eligible for funding under this program. 
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The Department of Justice is committed to addressing violent crime. But we must 
understand that crime is not evenly distributed across the United States. Rather, some 
regions, counties, cities, and towns experience more crime than others. Further, crime is 
not evenly distributed across those communities with high crime rates. Rather some 
neighborhoods experience more crime than others (Washington, DC is a good example). 
The crime pattern we are now experiencing is one of general stability in our historic 
national lows with volatile changes in certain communities. 

By better understanding emerging crime trends and the nature of crime in the 
United States, we can more effectively target assistance to areas with the greatest need 
and allow for adjustments in funding priorities. The multi-purpose grant programs such 
as the Violent Crime Reduction Initiative and the Byrne Phiblic Safety and Protection 
Program will provide state, local and tribal governments with increased flexibility in 
using grant funds to best meet the unique needs of their Jurisdictions. 

This concludes my statement Mr. Chairman. Thank you again for the opportunity 
to testify before the Subcommittee on this important subject. I am happy to answer any 
questions you or other Members may have. Thank you. 
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May 4, 2007 

The Honorable Senator Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
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Dear Senator Feinstein; 

As president of the Federal Law Enforcement Officers 
Association (FLEOA), the largest non-partisan 
professional law enforcement organization exclusively 
representing over 25,000 federal law enforcement 
officers, I would like to extend my support for the Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007, S. 456. 
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The members of FLEOA recognize the need for the 
enhancements this important legislation will offer as they 
investigate some of the most violent and dangerous 
criminal elements within our society today. This 
legislation, if passed, will provide all Law Enforcement 
Officers with additional tools and enhanced laws for 
combating crime. 

We recognize the importance of your position on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and we thank you for your 
hard work in introducing this important legislation. Your 
introduction of S. 456, Gang Abatement and Prevention 
Act of 2007 is greatly appreciated and will not be 
forgotten by FLEOA or by its members. 



National President, FLEOA 


FEDERAL LA W ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Statement 

United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

RESCHEDULED: Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping Comniunities 
Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime 

May 23, 2007 


The Honorable Russ Feingold 

United States Senator , Wisconsin 

Statement of Senator Russell D. Feingold 

“Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping Communities Prevent and 
Respond to Violent Crime” 

Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 
Wednesday, May 23, 2007 

I’d like to begin by thanking Senator Biden for chairing this important hearing and by thanking the 
witnesses, whose expertise is greatly needed at a time when the nation is struggling with an increase 
in violent crime in our communities. 

While we all hear about the rising crime rate in cities across America, one of those cities hardest hit is 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. According to a report released by the Police Executive Research Forum, 
Milwaukee’s homicide rates have increased by seventeen percent, robbery rates by thirty-nine 
percent, and aggravated assault by eighty-five percent in the past two years. 

The statistics alone are staggering, but the human toll is truly heartbreaking. On Monday, May 14, just 
over a week ago, four-year-old Jasmine Owens was shot and killed by a drive-by shooter. She had 
been skipping rope in her front yard. On Thursday, February 22, Shaina Mersman was shot and killed 
at noon in the middle of a busy shopping area. She was eight months pregnant, and she died in the 
middle of the street. These are but two senseless deaths in a list of names that is far too long. 

We need to figure out how to stem the tide of violence. Hearings like this and legislation such as Sen. 
Biden’s “COPS Improvements Act of 2007,” Sen. Feinstein’s Edward Byrne Memorial Justice 
Assistance Grant Program bill, and my own PRECAUTION Act, which 1 am introducing later this 
week with Senator Specter, will help to do that. The PRECAUTION Act, though small in scope, is an 
important step in augmenting the essential financial support the federal government provides to our 
state and local law enforcement partners through programs such as the Byrne Justice Assistance 
grants or the COPS grants. 

When state and local law enforcement receive federal support for policing, they have difficult 
decisions to make on how to spend those federal dollars. The PRECAUTION Act will create a 
national commission to review the range of prevention and intervention programming available, to 
identify the most successful strategies, and to report on those findings to the criminal justice 
community. It will fund a targeted grant program through the National Institute of Justice to support 
new and promising and innovative techniques that need federal dollars to be developed into more 
reliable strategies. In general, it will provide a resource for the criminal justice community to turn to 
when making decisions about how to further integrate prevention and intervention strategies into 
traditional law enforcement practices. 

I very much appreciate the support that one our witnesses today, Ted Kamatchus, the President of the 
National Sheriffs’ Association, gives to my bill in his testimony. Utilizing prevention and intervention 
strategies is both smart and necessary. The National Sheriffs’ Association, the Council for Excellence 
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in Government, the Consortium of Social Science Associations, and the American Society of 
Criminology have all endorsed the bill. I hope that other members of the Judiciary Committee will 
join Senator Specter and me in working to get this small but important piece of legislation passed. 

I named the legislation the PRECAUTION Act because I know that it is far better to invest in 
precautionary measures now than it is to pay later the costs of crime — a cost borne not only in dollars 
but in lives. We have mourned the loss of far too many innocent lives already. Furthennore, David 
Kennedy, Director of the Center for Crime Prevention and Control at the John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, reported in an August 2006 Washington Post article that, “state and local officials 
feel abandoned by the federal government. . . The federal government must return to its role as a real 
partner in conquering crime by providing funding and crafting effective approaches to key problems.” 
Something must be done at the federal level to stem the tide of violence threatening our nation. Put 
very simply, we, as representatives of our constituents, have an obligation to act. 

Thank you again, Senator Biden, for holding this important hearing and for providing a forum where 
we can begin to address the growing problem of crime in our communities. 
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Statement 

United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

RESCHEDULED; Rising Crime jrLthe United States: Examining.the.Federall Role in Helping Communities 
Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime 

May 23. 2007 


The Honorable Diane Feinstein 

United States Senator , California 

Statement of Senator Dianne Feinstein 

at a Hearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 

Subcommitee on Crime and Drugs: “Rising Crime in the U.S.: Examining the Federal Role in 
Helping Communities Respond to Violent Crime” 

I thank Chairman Biden for holding this hearing on an issue that is at the core of this subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction - keeping Americans safe from violent crime. 

Unfortunately, the news is not good. Last June, the FBI reported that its statistics in 2005 showed a 
2.3% one-year rise in violent crime — our worst violent crime surge in almost 15 years. Putting this 
number in human terms, the International Association of Chiefs of Police estimates that the FBI’s 
2005 statistics meant that 31,479 more Americans were murdered, raped, assaulted or otherwise 
subject to violent crime in 2005 than in 2004. 

Since then, the news unfortunately has only gotten worse. In December, the FBI revealed that violent 
crime in the first half of 2006 rose by 3.7% - 50% higher than in 2005. And violent crime and murder 
grew fastest in our mid-sized and smaller cities - not our largest urban areas. 

We do not yet have FBI statistics for the rest of 2006. But a recent Police Executive Research Forum 
(PERF) survey of jurisdictions estimated that, since January 1, 2005, homicides, robberies and 
assaults with a firearm have all gone up at least 10%. At least 2/3 of jurisdictions reported a rise in 
each of these categories, with violent crime up by 20-30% in many cities. In just two years. 

No wonder several witnesses will be talking today about a crisis when it comes to violent crime in 
America. 

Gang Violence as the Cause 

Of course, a big part of this crisis stems from gang violence. The warnings we have received about the 
links between these increases in violent crime and the spread of criminal street gangs have been 
steady and consistent. 

When the FBI announced its 2005 figures last June, the Washington Post noted how criminal justice 
experts identified “an influx of gangs into medium-sized cities” as a big reason for this increase. 
According to the Los Angeles Times, Houston police attributed their 2005 increase to gang members 
who evacuated New Orleans after Katrina. 

When its 2006 figures were announced, criminologists like James Alan Fox, who will testily here 
today, were quoted in the WavShington Post as saying that “[w]e have many high-crime areas where 
gangs have made a comeback.” And the LA Times noted how “[ejxperts said the crime upsurge 
reflected an increase in gang violence, particularly in midsized cities.” Cities like Houston, which 
experienced a massive 28% increase in violent crime. 
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And even in places with a reduction in violent crime — such as Los Angeles, which has moved into the 
ranks of the safest cities in the U.S. - Mayor Villairaigosa described gang violence as the “glaring 
exception.” In 2006, gang crime was up by 15% in L.A. - up more than 40% in San Fernando Valley. 
57% of Los Angeles’ 478 homicides for 2006 were attributed to gangs. And 86% of those murder 
victims were African-American or Latino. 

Every year, we see more shocking and horrifying talcs of gang murders of beautiful children, like 1 4- 
year old Cheryl Green, killed because of the color of her skin, 9-year old Charupa Wongwisetsiri, 
killed when a drive-by bullet penetrated her kitchen wall, and Kaitlin Avila, a 3-year old child 
intentionally shot in the ehest by a gang member who killed her father and didn’t want a witness. 

Nationwide, the FBI has identified at least 30,000 gangs, with 800,000 members. The FBI estimates 
that gangs are having an impact on at least 2,500 communities across the nation. 

These criminal street gangs engage in drug trafficking, robbery, extortion, gun trafficking, and 
murder. They destroy neighborhoods, cripple families and kill innocent people. Our national gang 
problem is immense and growing, and it is not going away. Our cities and states need our help - a 
long-term federal commitment to combat gang violence. 

The Feinstein-Hatch Gang Bill 

In January, I joined Senator Hatch in introducing the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act. This 
comprehensive legislation is tough on crime - it adopts new federal criminal laws and tougher 
penalties and improves witness protection. 

But if s also tough on the root causes of crime — identifying successful community programs, and then 
investing significant resources in schools and civic and religious organizations to prevent our young 
people from ever joining gangs in the first place. 

I am pleased that this bill, S.456, has received letters of support from many organizations, including 
several whose representatives are appearing for this hearing today, or will be providing written 
testimony for the record: 

• The International Association of Chiefs of Police; 

• The National Sheriffs Association; 

• The National Association of Police Organizations; 

• The U.S. Conference of Mayors; 

• The Police Foundation; 

• The National District Attorneys Association 

• The Fraternal Order of Police; 

• The Major Cities Chiefs Association; 

• The National Narcotics Officers Associations Coalition; 

• The Federal Law Enforcement Officers Association; 

• The International Union of Police Associations (AFL-CIO); 

• The National Troopers Coalition 

• The National Black Police Association, Inc.; 

• The National Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives; 

• The Hispanic American Police Command Officers Association; 

• The National Latino Peace Officers Association; 

• The National Association of Women Law Enforcement Officers; 

• The International Association of Women Police; 
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• The National Major Gang Task Force; 

• The National Gang Investigators Association; 

• The California Gang Investigators Association; 

• The Florida Gang Investigators Association; 

• California Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger; 

• California Attorney General Edmund G. Brown, Jr. 

• The California Peace Officers’ Association; 

• The League of California Cities; 

• Los Angeles Mayor Antonio R. Villaraigosa 

• The County of Los Angeles; 

• The Bakersfield City Council; 

• The Sonoma County District Attorney’s Office; 

• The San Bernardino Sheriffs’ Office; 

• Boys & Girls Clubs of America; 

• The National Mentoring Partnership, 

• The Points of Light Foundation, and 

• The Advancement Project. 

For the past decade, Senator Hatch and I have been trying to pass federal gang legislation. 
Unfortunately, while Congress has failed to act, violent street gangs have only expanded nationwide 
and become more empowered and entrenched in other states and communities. 

It is past time for the federal government to come to grips with our escalating levels of gang violence. 
I thank Chairman Biden for holding this hearing, and I hope it will assist Congress in moving forward 
this legislation. 
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Some Principles about Violence Prevention 

Statement Prepared for the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

Hearing on 

“Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping 
Communities Prevent and Respond to Violence Crime” 

May 23, 2007 

James Alan Fox, Ph.D. 

The Lipman Family Professor of Criminal Justice 
Northeastern University 


I am pleased to be here alongside law enforcement representatives from 
communities around the country. While I personally do not work the streets 
like these men, I do reside and work in Boston, a city that has grappled with 
a disturbing increase in gun violence and homicide, especially related to 
youth and gang activity. 

Misery loves company, they say. And for whatever consolation it is 
supposed to be — and I’m not sure there is any— Boston has lots of 
miserable company, based on crime reports from many American cities. 

Smart crime fighting involves a balanced blend of enforcement (from 
community policing to identifying illegal gun markets), treatment modalities 
(from drug rehab on demand to community corrections and post- 
incarceration services) as well as general and targeted crime prevention 
(from family support to summer jobs for high-risk youth). Regrettably, the 
prevention approach has at times been disparaged as “worthless” and as 
“soft on crime.” Yet, this cynical perspective reflects gross 
misunderstanding of the process and goals of prevention, and a selective 
examination of outcomes. Simply put: Prevention programs can work; 
good prevention programs that are well-implement do work. 
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Too often, prevention initiatives are funded and implemented on a shoe- 
string, and a rather short shoe-string with a brief window of opportunity to 
show results. This is a recipe for failure and provides additional fodder for 
skeptics. Besides the matter of funding adequacy, there are five 
fundamental principles of crime and violence prevention that are critical to a 
successful investment. 

1 . No program is successful all the time or for all individuals. No matter 
what the initiative, there will be failures — those who commit crimes or 
recidivate despite our best efforts to prevent it. Rather than focusing 
on the failures (as the media tends to do in its “good news is no 
news, bad news is big news” posture), the goal should be a 
reasonable reduction in offending rates, in light of the enormous 
social and administrative costs associated with each criminal act, 
even modest gains are worthwhile. 

2. Prevention should have an emphasis on the prefix “pre.” While it is 
unwise and inappropriate to “give up" on even a seemingly hardened 
offender, the greatest opportunity for positive impact comes with a 
focus on children-those who are young and impressionable and will 
be impressed with what a teacher, preacher or some other authority 
figure has to say. It is well-known that early prevention — during grade 
school if not earlier — can carry the greatest and most lasting impact 
before a youngster is seduced by gangs, drugs and crime. For that 
matter, we must recognize that children are often drawn to gangs for 
many positive reasons — camaraderie, respect, status, excitement, 
and protection. Our challenge is to identify and provide alternative 
means for youngsters to derive the same types of personal fulfillment 
in programs that foster positive youth development. 

3. Patience is more than a virtue, it is a requirement. Prevention is not a 
short-term strategy. Rather, it involves a continued effort, undaunted 
by setbacks. Unfortunately, many prevention programs are given 
short windows in which to show progress, and are often terminated 
before the final results are in. What is needed is foundational support 
that extends well beyond election cycles. 

4. Prevention should take a multi-faceted approach. Understandably, 
there is much temptation to target gang activity as perhaps the most 
visible and immediate threat to public safety. The proposed “Gang 
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Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007” surely appears to represent a 
strong and balanced starting point. Yet there are many other points of 
intervention for successful crime reduction programming. For 
example, several proven and promising strategies are directed at at- 
risk families with young children. Rather than assail struggling 
underage single mothers for their lack of parenting effectiveness, 
many programs (like nurse home visitation) assist them in raising 
children who are less likely to become juvenile offenders. In addition, 
many school-based initiatives effectively and efficiently enhance the 
well-being of large numbers of children. Behavioral skills training at 
the elementary school level (such as Boston’s Lesson One 
Foundation), anti-bulling curricula for middle school students (such as 
the Olweus bullying prevention program) that recognize the link 
between bullying and later offending, peer-mediation and mentoring 
programs in high school, and after-school programs targeted at the 
“prime time for juvenile crime” all have payoffs far greater than the 
investment. 

5. Prevention is significantly cost-effective. Virtually all assessments of 
crime prevention confirm the adage that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of prison time. It is, however, a political reality that 
sound investments in crime prevention can take years to reap the 
benefits. For example, the Perry pre-school program experiment 
implemented in Ypsilanti, Michigan translated into a 17-to-1 rate of 
return on investment, yet it wasn’t until years later when the 
preschoolers matured that their significantly lower involvement in 
crime, alcohol and drug abuse was observed. It takes a bold leader to 
earmark funds today for tomorrow’s success that his/her successor 
will derive. 

The recent upturn in youth violence was anticipated years ago. Even 
while rates of crime were falling in the 1990s, criminologists warned 
about the potential for another wave of youth and gang violence ahead, 
a not-so-perfect storm combining an upward trend in the at-risk youth 
population with a downward trend in spending on social and educational 
programs to support youth. 

Furthermore, we should not be surprised if the concomitant increase in 
the number of at-risk youth-especially black and Latino children living in 
urban neighborhoods of concentrated disadvantage and with less than 
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adequate supervision-combined with budget cuts for youth programs, 
translates into more increases in gang and gun violence. We’re already 
seeing the early signs. 

The good news-or at least the encouraging word-is that the crime 
problem is not out of control, at least by contrast to the early 1990s 
when the nation’s murder rate was almost twice what it is today. It is not 
surprising that a small bounce back would occur after the glory years of 
the late 1990s. But let this small upturn serve as a thunderous wake-up 
call that crime prevention, police funding, and gun control need to be 
priorities once again. 

At this juncture, we must, of course, look toward immediate solutions for 
controlling the high level of gang activity and easy access to illegal 
firearms-approaches that heavily depend on police personnel, 
intelligence and deployment. At the same time, however, we must 
maintain a long-range view toward the future. The choice is ours: pay for 
the programs now or pray for the victims later. 
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GRAND DODGE 

FRATERNAi. ORKER OF POLICE® 
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CtflJCK CAKTERBURY 
NATKMAL PRESIDQ4T 


JAMES a PASCO, ja 
ExauntfEOiRKTOfl 


3! January 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstcijj 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

I am writing on behalf of more than 326,000 members of the Fraternal Order of Police to 
advise you of our strong support for your bill, S456, the Gang Abatement and Prevention 
Act of 2007. 

This bill authorizes $500 million over the next five years to create a new Hig^i Interstate 
Gang Activity Area (HIIGAA) program, which is structured to facilitate cooperation 
between local, state, and jfcdcral law enforcement in identifying, targeting, and eliminated 
violet gangs in areas where gang activity is pafticnlarly prevalent 

The bill will enable law enforcement funding for intervention and prevention efforts by 
schools and civic groups focused on at-risk youth, in a combined prevention-intcrvention- 
suppression approach modeled after a successful Operation Ceas^tc strategy. 

This bill aims to increase the penalties for existing racketeering other violent crimes, 
creates a new federal crime for violence comentted in furtherance of drug trafficking, and 
enacts various other changes to the federal oiminal code designed to more effectively 
deter Md punish violence by crimina] street gangs and other violent critiunals. 

We believe that our nation’s law enforcemort officers can be more effective at fighting 
the menace of criminal gangs if they have the necessary resources that this legislation 
provides. I want to commend you for your continued on our nation’s most important law 
enforcement issues. If I can be of any further help on this or any other issue, please do 
not hesitate to contact me or Executive Director Jim Pasco through my Washington 
office. 

Chuck Canterbury 
National President 
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Statement of Colonel Rick S. Gregory 

Chief of Police, New Castle County, DE 
Judiciaiy Committe 

May 23, 2007 

Chairman Biden, Senator Specter, distinguished members and my fellow law 
enforcement professionals, thank you for the opportunity to speak today. I am Rick 
Gregory, Chief of Police for the New Castle County Police Department in Delaware. 

Prior to my appointment in New Castle County, I was a member of the Florida Highway 
Patrol where I served for 22 'A years rising through the ranks to my last position as 
lieutenant colonel where 1 served as a deputy director of field operations. 

In October 2006, 1 was presented with the opportunity to lead the second largest police 
department and the pioneer agency for community policing in the State of Delaware. Our 
agency consists of 364 officers covering 426 square miles with a population of more than 

450.000 citizens. During 2006, our officers responded to, or handled approximately 

162.000 calls for service. For the year 2007, we will surpass that mark considering that 
we have handled 82,000 calls for service year to date. 

Our federally funded sworn officer positions have gone from a high of 1 5 in 2000, 
primarily funded by the COPS grants, down to our current low of three. I speak to you 
today not as a representative of a small struggling agency barely able to keep its head 
above water, but as a flagship agency of a county that consistently receives triple AAA 
bond ratings. Despite this bright economic and enviable position, our county has been 
operating at a deficit since 2003. We are currently spending down our reserve and expect 
to deplete that by 2009 unless radical measures are adopted. Our County leadership 
proposed a 17% property tax increase which will help our situation, but only delays the 
inevitable. If a county with our economic status and forecast is facing such harsh 
measures... what is to become of the already struggling public safety agencies without 
eontinued support from our federal partners? 
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Recently, our local newspaper featured articles that described the Homeland Security 
dollars being spent on equipment in our state. While this equipment is valuable and 
necessary, it is important that we do not lose sight of the ultimate weapon in combating 
crime and terrorism - the officer on the street. An expensive piece of equipment cannot 
fill the dual role of crime fighter and homeland security defender. Furthermore, without a 
front line police officer to work with these marvelous pieces of technology their value is 
significantly reduced and/or eliminated. 

Earlier I mentioned that we are arguably the largest agency in the state dedicated to the 
tenets of community policing. Community policing is about interfacing our officers with 
the people that live and work in the commimities we police. Without this interface, we as 
a police ageney -lose touch with the citizens we have sworn to protect. Effective 
community policing requires that officers have time to spend in communities getting to 
know who belongs there, who doesn’t, what is out of place, what is working and so much 
more. Finding the time to get our officers in these communities is one of our greatest 
battles. 

Recently, we have become predominately “a call for service” driven agency. By that I 
mean, our officers spend the bulk of their time responding from one 91 1 call to the next. 
This is not effective community policing. Given our current financial state, it is unlikely 
that our agency will be allowed to grow without the assistance of federal funding. 

Without that ability and our already lowered capability to get into our communities in an 
effective community policing - problem solving style, we will struggle to deal with the 
increase in violent crime activity - the latest national trend. 

In our County, we are seeing a level of violence such as, the armed robbery of a pizza 
delivery person, as commonplace criminal acts. From 2005 to 2006, we saw a 38% 
increase in robberies. This type of crime has made violence impersonal and second 
nature to many offenders. People are shot for reasons as trivial as being on the wrong 
street, or saying the wrong thing. We must curb this growing trend in violent crimes, 
with declining federal resources for police personnel. 
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A recent article in The USA Today entitled Youth Gangs Contribute to Rising Crime 
Rates (5-15-2007) stated, “increasing violence among teenagers and other youths appears 
to have contributed to a nationwide crime spike. . This trend is only the beginning of 
what is sure to continue for the indefinite future. 

We in Delaware and specifically. New Castle County, are not immune from this national 
trend. Last summer one of our communities was bombarded with gang violence that 
eventually led to a full-scale brawl between rival gangs. This devastating encounter 
resulted in one person being killed by a handgun, one-person shot and one person 
stabbed. Twelve subjects were arrested for this battle and of those twelve, six were 
juveniles. When considering this homicide and the comments from the USA Today, 
remember that we are discussing juveniles with weapons. Firearms in the hands of adults 
are deadly, but consider firearms in the hands of an immature, gangster want to be - at the 
ripe age of 13. 


The successful investigation and prosecution of this case was, in large part, due to the 
expertise offered by our federally funded gang officer. The federal funding for this 
officer from the Edward Byrne Memorial Fund, allows us to dedicate an officer to the 
growing problem of gangs and gang violence. Additionally, federal money spent on the 
community crime intervention program allows us to dedicate a Spanish-speaking officer 
to a troubled community with Hispanic gang influences. Together these officers provide 
invaluable intelligence on gangs in our communities. Without this federally funded 
expertise, this brutal crime may have gone unsolved. 

Many of these juveniles start their life of delinquency as runaways. From 2002 through 
2006 our agency saw a 22% increase in the number of juvenile runaways. I refer you 
back to the recent USA Today in which the Department of Justice comments on 
runaways “Many youths have little parental oversight and are too easily influenced by 
gang membership and glamorized violence in popular culture.” It is well documented 
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that the most indicative common denominator for predicting juvenile delinquency and 
juvenile victimization are juveniles with a history of running away. This in effect is a 
22% increase in the number of kids primed for recruiting by gangs and the gang culture. 


In September 2006, Mr. Jim Ktine, Director of the Delaware Criminal Justice Council 
testified before Senator Specter and Senator Biden and touched on a federally funded 
initiative that is working effectively. I will not spend time on the same points as Mr. 
Kane, but it is important to restate the programs that work so effectively, and “Operation 
Safe Streets” is one such program. Since June of 2006, the New Castle County Police 
has collaborated with the State of Delaware’s Department of Corrections Probation and 
Parole officers for the purpose of targeting two-time violent felons and preventing future 
crimes. For the period June 2006 through February 2007, this small four-person unit 
seized 82 firearms, a pound of crack cocaine, over three pounds of marijuana, almost 5 
grams of heroin, 47 grams of methamphetamine, nearly a pound of PCP, apprehended 
141 fugitives, conducted 1841 curfew checks, and seized over $30,00.00 in illegal 
proceeds. 


In Delaware, the Safe Streets program is a collaborative effort involving the four largest 
police agencies and the Department of Corrections. Combined federal money in support 
of this program is close to one million dollars. Money spent on ventures such as this are 
truly effective weapons in the everyday battle to reduce or contain violent crime. 
Expanded measures in this regard remove repeat offenders from our communities and 
free up time for our officers to return to the job of community policing. 

With that, I come to my plea. The expansion of programs such as Safe Streets, gang 
officers and community crime intervention officer, allows a small number of officers to 
have a magnified and directed impact on communities that most need our help. In 
addition, their efforts serve to rid the communities of repeat offenders, which frees up the 
officer on the street to spend more time in their communities working to break this 
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increasing cycle of violence. While these positions are of great value, their longevity is 
limited due to the funding source. Byrne money, which funds these positions, is an 
excellent resource, but it is not a suitable device for hiring officers. COPS money, with 
its three-year hiring grant is a better funding source for stability reasons. Federal money 
spent on these proven successful endeavors is money well spent on the security of our 
communities. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to address this committee and to take a few moments 
to explain how much we in state and local law enforcement, rely on federal funding to 
accomplish our mission. 
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TESTIMONY 

OF 

THE HONORABLE MATHIAS H. HECK, JR. 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO 

AND 

PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION 

MAY 23, 2007 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MATHIAS H. HECK, JR. 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIME AND DRUGS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

CONCERNING “RISING CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES: 
EXAMINING THE FEDERAL ROLE IN HELPING COMMUNITIES 
PREVENT AND RESPOND TO VIOLENT CRIME” PRESENTED 
ON MAY 23, 2007 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Biden, Ranking Member Graham and Members of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs: 

My name is Mathias H, Heck, Jr. and I am the elected prosecuting attorney in 
Montgomery County, Ohio and have served in this capacity for approximately 15 years. 
Prior to serving as the elected prosecutor I served as an assistant prosecuting attorney in 
the same office for approximately 20 years. 

I would like to extend a thank-you to both Senator Biden and Senator Specter for 
your invitations to submit written testimony to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs. The National District Attorneys Association and 1 
appreciate the opportunity to share our thoughts on the issue of violent crime in our 
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communities and the federal government’s role in providing assistance to prevent and 
respond to such crime. 

Currently I serve as the President of the National District Attorneys Association 
(NDAA), NDAA is the largest and primary professional association of prosecuting 
attorneys in the United States. Formed in 1950 as the “National Association of County 
and Prosecuting Attorneys” and given its present name in 1959, NDAA has 
approximately 7,000 members, including most of the nation’s local prosecutors, in 
addition to, assistant prosecutors, investigators, victim witness advocates and paralegals. 
The National District Attorneys Association provides professional guidance and support 
to its members, serves as a resource and education center, follows public policy issues 
involving criminal justice and law enforcement, and produces a number of publications. 

I would also like to briefly describe my jurisdiction in order to place my remarks 
in context. Montgomery County, Ohio is located in southwest Ohio. It has a population of 
approximately 600,000 people living in a diverse community. The county seat is Dayton, 
which is the fourth largest city in the state. I currently supervise a staff that includes 85 
assistant prosecuting attorneys. Annually, my office prosecutes more than 5,000 felony 
cases. 

The views I express today represent those of the National District Attorneys 
Association and the beliefs of local prosecutors across this country. 

VIOLENT CRIME 
The Issue ; 

The FBI Preliminary Semiannual Uniform Crime Report released last year 
indicated an increase overall in the levels of violent crime for the first half of 2006 as 
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compared to the same time period in 2005. Further inspection of the numbers reflected 
that the levels of increases in violent crime varied among cities based on the population 
size and by specific crime. As a result, addressing the violent crime problem will require 
a thoughtful city/county-specific solution in lieu of a standardized policy for application 
across all jurisdictions. I assure you that there are areas where local prosecutors need 
your assistance in addressing violent crime in our communities. 

Who is prosecuting violent crime in our country?: 

According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics (National Survey of Prosecutors, 
Prosecutors in State Courts, 2005, Steven W. Perry, July 2006, NCJ 213799) there are 
about 2,344 state court prosecutor offices in the United States employing approximately 
26,500 criminal attorneys. These attorneys are responsible for handling about 95% of the 
criminal cases in this nation. 

PREVENTING AND RESPONDING TO VIOLENT CRIME 
Properly Trained and Experienced Advocates in the Criminal Justice System ; 

Experienced, well-trained and competent local prosecutors and public defenders are 
essential to the functioning of the criminal justice system and the response it is capable of 
providing to incidents of violent crime in a community. Provided that prosecutors and 
public defenders have adequate experience as well as quality trial advocacy, ethics and 
specialized training at the beginning of and consistently throughout their careers, there is 
more likely to be a proper response to violent crime. 

Unfortunately as so often is the case in local prosecutors’ and public defenders’ 
offices, the high attrition rates caused by high student loan debt and low salaries prevent 
individuals from becoming seasoned and well trained. Consequently new prosecutors are 
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given the responsibility of prosecuting difficult cases for which they have not received 
specialized training and public defenders are required to defend defendants on very 
serious charges for which they are unprepared. Neither the safety of victims and the 
public, nor the due process protections of the accused should be short-changed while a 
new prosecutor or public defender develops his or her advocacy skills. 

Incentives in the form of student loan assistance programs for prosecutors and 
public defenders would provide the necessary tools for local prosecutor and public 
defender offices to use in recruiting and retaining the best and brightest individuals as 
career prosecutors eind public defenders. Enactment of federal legislation such as the 
“John R. Justice Prosecutors and Defenders Incentive Act of 2007” (S.442/H.R. 916) 
would provide the vital resources to improve the criminal justice process and ensure the 
public’s safety. 

Gangs & Victim/Witness Relocation Programs 

In 2002 the National District Attorneys Association developed a comprehensive 

policy on juvenile crime issues and as part of that document adopted the following policy 

statement and commentary as they relate to juvenile gang activity: 

Policy. Adequate resources should be provided to prosecutors to assist in 

the prosecution of gang-related crimes and the protection of 
witnesses. 

Commentary: Prosecutors need to set a high priority within their offices 
concerning gang issues. Depending on the size of the jurisdiction and the 
gang problems in existence, community programs may vary. The error 
most often made by the prosecutor and other law enforcement officials in 
a community is to ignore the developmental stages of gang activity. 
According to the National Youth Gang Survey, in 1995, an estimated 
31,000 gangs were operating in 4,800 U.S. cities with more than 846,000 
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members, half of whom were imder age 18. ‘ Gangs exist in all types of 
jurisdictions, from rural to urban.^ 

Gang activity is not mere delinquency. Gang exploits have become 
increasingly more criminal in nature. Crimes that are designated “gang- 
related” tend to be overwhelmingly violent.^ It is important that the 
consequences imposed reflect the serious level of behavior. Prosecutors 
must recognize the need for public safety and the goal of deterrence. As a 
gang becomes organized to commit crimes for profit, control and 
reputation, its members and “warmabe’s” likely are directed to perform 
criminal acts. The gang itself then reaps the profits. This harms the 
victim and society as a whole. 

Even if prosecutors give the gang issue a high priority, little can be 
accomplished unless adequate resources are provided to assist them. This 
can be done by providing sufficient detention space, appropriate 
prevention progrtuns and human resources to enable all personnel within 
the juvenile justice system to do their jobs efficiently and effectively. The 
success of preventive programs in curtailing gang activity within a 
community must be able to rely on the prosecutor taking action against 
those who, in spite of preventive intervention, continue their gang 
involvement. There are those individuals who must be isolated from their 
peers by institutional detention. Only those prosecutors with adequate 
staff, court support and placement opportunities have achieved some 
success. 

One issue often overlooked is the ability to protect witnesses who testify 
against gang members from retribution by the gang. Whether real or 
imagined, a witness must feel that taking the witness stand will not result 
in retaliation by the gang members on themselves or their family. The 
ability of the prosecutor to provide protection, move a witness, or 
otherwise arrange for relocation and similar services can go a long way in 
promoting the cooperation of a frightened witness. This is one area in 
which the federal government can provide both technical and financial 
resource assistance to local prosecutors. 

Gangs whether comprised of adult or juvenile members are increasingly using 
tactics designed to intimidate witnesses and victims in an effort to interfere with the 
criminal justice process. This behavior intensifies the prosecutor’s role in fighting gang 
violence. We must find new methods of protecting those individuals brave enough to 


' OJJDP, Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 1 999 National Report , supra , p. 77. 

^ OJJDP, Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 1 999 National Report , supra , p. 78. 

’ OJJDP, Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 1999 National Report , supra , p. 78. 
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come forward as witnesses. Of course, witness intimidation is not limited to gang related 
crime. This interference with the criminal justice system occurs in the prosecution of 
many violent crimes. 

The greatest obstacle facing prosecutors today is obtaining the necessary 
resources to develop and Implement witness protection and relocation programs in their 
localities. The federal government can assist by funding such programs to combat the 
increasing level of violent gang related crime in communities across America. 

Community Prosecution 

The National District Attorneys Association supports the principles of community 
prosecution to empower communities to combat crime and improve public safety. The 
Association also encourages prosecutors to cultivate community and interagency 
partnerships and to mobilize their communities in collaborative crime prevention and law 
enforcement initiatives. 

This proactive, community oriented and problem-solving approach to law 
enforcement embraces the role of the community in solving local crime and safety 
problems. Collaboration is a key component of community prosecution and partnerships 
among community residents, businesses, private institutions, law enforcement and other 
governmental agencies are developed and directed toward crime prevention goals. 

The development and implementation of these programs requires funding and 
resources often not available to local prosecutor offices. Increased federal funding and 
the hiring of additional prosecutors for participation in such programs would assist 
localities in identifying the cause(s) of specific crime; implementing an issue-focused 
strategy; and improving the ability of localities to respond to and prevent violent crime in 
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their communities. 

High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTA) 

The National District Attorneys Association encourages prosecutors whose 
jurisdiction falls within a high intensity drug trafficking area to actively participate in the 
HIDTA program and encourages the federal government to provide appropriate fiscal and 
other support services to state and local HIDTA members. 

The HIDTA Program has provided over 1,300 participating local, state and federal 
agencies the means to physically co-locate personnel within HIDTA funded space and set 
up a national information-sharing system complete with tactical and strategic intelligence 
analysis capability. While HIDTA is a counterdrug program, the HIDTA intelligence 
centers operate in a general criminal intelligence environment, thus leveraging all 
criminal intelligence information for the program’s primary mission. Analysts and law 
enforcement officers in HIDTA have direct access to thousands of criminal and public 
source databases and state-of-the-art analytical tools. This means that everyone is sharing 
the same information. 

It is critical to the successful detection, investigation and prosecution of drug 
related crimes that multiple agencies and multiple jurisdictions coordinate their efforts, 
combine their resources and technologies, and engage in effective information gathering 
and intelligence sharing. It is equally vital that such efforts be fully funded with the aid of 
the federal government. 
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Prisoner Re-Entry Programs 

The National District Attorneys Association believes that prisoner re-entry is an 
important consideration for the criminal justice system and society as a whole for a 
variety of reasons, which include: 

• A record number of prisoners are being released from incarceration on an annual 
basis; 

• The cost of housing inmates is increasing at a rapid rate; and 

• The rate of recidivism among those released from confinement is high at the 
present time. 

According to the United States Department of Justice figures, approximately 
650,000 prisoners are released from incarceration annually.'' As a result 650,000 ex- 
offenders reenter our communities in need of housing, medical and mental health 
treatment, employment, counseling and a variety of other services. Communities are 
often overwhelmed by these increased demands and, due to budget constraints, unable to 
provide minimum services to ex-offenders. As a result, the safety of our communities and 
citizens is jeopardized when releasees, who are unable to acquire employment, housing 
and needed services, revert to a life of crime. 

In addition, reports reveal that the cost of housing inmates is rapidly increasing. 
Direct expenditures for corrections have increased from $9,048,947,000 in 1982 to 
$56,956,871,000 in 2001. ’ With current economic constraints and nation-wide budget 


4 

“About 650,000 inmates were released from prison in 2002, up from around 150,000 in 1977.” Bruce 
Western, Lawful Reentry, The American Prospect, December 2003, p. 54. 

Almost 650,000 prisoners are released from incarceration annually. United States Department of Justice, 
Office of Justice Programs, Learn About Reentry, available at http://www.ojp.usdoj.gOv/reentry./iearn.htral 
(accessed November 24, 2004). 

^ United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Key Facts at 
a Glance, Direct Expenditures by Criminal Justice Function, 1982-2001, available at 
http://www.ojp.usdoJ.gov/bJs/glance/tables/exptyptab.htm (accessed November 30, 2004). 

“The average cost of incarceration for federal inmates is $22,517 a year. The annual cost of keeping 
inmates in a community corrections center is $17,706, according to the U.S. Department of Justice.” Tresa 
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reductions, states and localities are often unable to meet the demands that the increased 
number of inmates place on state and local governments. 

Most significant is the rate of recidivism among released offenders. It is reported 
that “[f]ewer than half of all released offenders stay out of trouble for at least 3 years 
after their release from prison, and many of these offenders commit serious and/or violent 
offenses while under parole supervision.”® 

In July 2005 the Board of Directors of the National District Attorneys Association 
adopted Policy Positions on Prisoner Reentry, which, in part, state: 


The National District Attorneys Association believes that increases in 
funding at the federal, state, and local levels are imperative to developing 
and implementing service plans for offenders while incarcerated; for 
developing and providing community resources for ex-offenders upon 
their release from incarceration; for providing meaningful oversight by 


Baidas, Considering the Alternatives, The National Law Journal, November 15, 2004. 

® “Fewer than half of all released offenders stay out of trouble for at least 3 years after their release Ifom 
prison, and many of these offenders commit serious and/or violent offenses while under parole 
supervision,” United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Learn About Reentry, 
available at http://www.ojp, usdoj.gov/reentry/leam.html (accessed November 16, 2004). 

“Of the 272,1 1 1 persons released from prisons in 1 5 States in 1994, an estimated 67.5% were rearrested for 
a felony or serious misdemeanor within 3 years, 46.9% were reconvicted, and 25.4% resentenced to prison 
for a new crime.” United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, Criminal Offenders Statistics, Recidivism available at http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/crimoff.htm 
(accessed November 30, 2004). 

“Approximately 2 out of every 3 people released from prison in the US are re-arrested within 3 years of 
their release.” Report Preview, Report of the Re-Entry Policy Council, Charting the Safe and Successful 
Return of Prisoners to the Community, The Council of State Governments funded in part by the United 
States Department of Justice, United States Department of Labor & United States Department ofHealth 
and Human Services available at www. REENTRYPOLfCY.ORG citing Patrick A. Langan and David J. 
Levin, National Recidivism Study of Released Prisoners: Recidivism of Prisoners Released in 1 994, 
Washington, D.C., U.S, Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, NCJ 193427, June 2002. 

“Fully two-thirds of all those released on parole will be rearrested within 3 years. Parole failures now 
constitute a growing proportion of all new prison admissions.” Joan Petersilia, Prisoner Reentry: Public 
Safety and Reintegration Challenges, The Prison Journal, Vol. 81, No. 3, September 2001, p. 365. 

“67.5% of prisoners released in 1994 were rearrested within 3 years, an increase over the 62.5% found for 
those released in 1983,” United States Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, Reentry Trends in the U.S.: Recidivism, available at www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/ 

According to research conducted by Gaes, Flanagan, Motiuk, and Stewart in 1999, lower recidivism results 
from participation in selected prison programs. James P. Lynch & William J. Sabol, Prisoner Reentry in 
Perspective, Crime Policy Report, Vol. 3, September 2001, Urban Institute, Justice Policy Center, p. 6. 
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probation and parole officers of offenders following release; and 
developing and implementing innovative programs such as reentry courts. 
Increased funding is also vital for conducting further research on prisoner 
reentry issues, solutions, and outcome measures. 

Given the burgeoning numbers of prisoners being released from 
confinement each year, the only way that reentry and reintegration 
programs can achieve their goal of protecting the safety of the community 
while transitioning offenders back into society is through additional 
funding at all levels of government. Correctional facilities will require 
additional funding to develop and implement appropriate reentry programs 
as well as provide the necessary medical and mental health care, 
vocational training, and development of life skills. The community and 
social service organizations in particular will need additional personnel 
and resources to provide the necessary services for reentering prisoners. 
The court systems, correctional institutions as well as probation and parole 
departments will demand additional funding in order to provide 
meaningful oversight of offenders and imposition of sanctions when 
offenders fail to comply with the terms and conditions of their release. 

It is equally important that additional funding be available for long term 
research on issues such as the impact of reentry programs on the rate of 
recidivism; for developing innovative programs for dealing with prisoner 
release issues; for evaluating risk assessments for efficacy and reliability; 
and for determining those characteristics which predispose offenders to 
succeed or fail in these programs. 


CONCLUSION : 

On behalf of the National District Attorneys Association 1 appreciate the 
opportunity to share the Association’s viewpoint on how the federal government can 
assist local prosecutors in responding to and preventing violent crime. I believe that 
increased federal assistance in the form of funding, collaboration, and communication 
with local prosecutors will provide a measurable difference in our ability to address 
violent crime in our communities. 
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April 26, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein; 

On behalf of the Hispanic American Poiice Command Officers Association (HAPCOA), I am writing to 
express our support for the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. HAPCOA 
Is grateful for your leadership on this important issue and we look forward to wortdng with you to ensure 
the timely passage of the critical legislation. 

HAPCOA, the Hispanic American Polies Command Officers Association, established In 1973, is 
je oldest and largest association in the U.S. of Hispanic American command officers from law 
enforcement and criminal jusfce agencies at the municipal, county, state and federal levels. With 
members in hundreds of agencies across the United States and Puerto Rico, many of whom are active 
in local chapters, HAPCOA is a national organization with a local presence. 

In recent i^ts, incidents of gang related crime and violence has Increased at an alarming rate in the 
communib'as throughout the United Slates. A Law errforcement effort to combat these crimes has been 
hindered by both a lack of resources and prosecutorial tools. HAPCOA believes that this legislation will 
help ensure that Federal, state, tribal and local law enforcement agencies have the tools and resoure»s 
necessary to combat the growing problem of gang related crime and violence. 

HAPCOA thanks you for your leadership on this important issue and for your continued support of the 
law enforcement community. 


Sincerely, 



National President 


WWW.HAPCOA.ORr, 0 Tel; plO) 641.1305 0 


Fax; (210) 641.1304 
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international Association of 
Chiefs of Police 


Prratdsnt 
Joseph C. Cmler 
Chief of Police 
MBTATmH Ponce 

hvnediate Past President 
Mery Ann Vtverelle 
Chief of Poltca 
Osirhersbutg Police 
Oepenmerl 
Gallhersturg. MD 


515 North Washington Stt^t 
AleutarxJria, VA 22314-2357 
Phone: 703-836-67B7; 1-6O0-THE lACP 
Pan: 703-836-4543 
Wetj www.lh8lacp.org 


Hfst Wee ftraident 
Ronald C. Rueckar 
Supertrtendent 
Orepon Slate Police 
Salem, OR 


Fourth Vice Resideit 
Mark Marshell 
Chief of PoUcB 
Strtthneld PoBi 
3rritl««d.VA 


Fifth Wee nesKM 
Walter MeNeU 
Chief Ponce 

Tallahasses Potee Oepartman! 
Tallahasie^Fl. 

Vice Presideta el Large 
Susan RisetAg 
CMelofPdlce 

Univcf^ otWisemsM-Madison 
Pdiee DepartmeM 
Madtsort,VW 


Second Wee Presideril 


Chief of Police 
Algcnquin Police OepartrnenI 
AlgortqWn, IL 


Vice President at Large 
Craig SUekler 
Chief of Pofce 
Fremont Police Oeparlrmnl 
FrenvnLCA 


Third Wee President 
Michael J. CarrdI 
Chief of Police 

West Ooshen Township Police 
Weal Chewer. PA 


Intsnelior^ Wee nealdani 
Tom Drtessen 
Qrecior 

Nallonel Crime Squad of Ihe 
Dutch Potica 
Ditebergen, Netherlands 

Vice PresMsil'Treasurer 
Cart R. Wolf 
Chief of Pdks 

Hazelwood Police DepartmerU 
Hazelwood, MO 

Oeneref Chair Division d Stale 
Aisocialiorta Bl 
Chleft of Pence 
YousiyA. Zakhary 

Woodway Public Safety Department 
Woodway. TX 

fieiwal Chair DMsion of Stale and 

Prodnclal Ponca 

Joaaph R. Fuanias 

Supertnlenderil 

New Jamey Slate Pedice 

Wet Trenton, NJ 


ParEemenlatan 
William B. Berg? 

Oiler of PoDoe 

„ Palm Bay Police Departnent 

Palm Bay. FL 

Becuiive Oreclor 
Daniel N. Roaenblaft 
Alexandria, VA 

Deputy Executive Director 
Chief of Staff 
James W. McMehon 
Aienndrla. VA 


January 31, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf of the International Association of Chiefs of Police (lACP), 1 am writing to 
express our support for the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. The lACP 
is grateful for your leadership on this important issue and we look forward to working 
with you to ensure the timely passage of this critical legislation. 

In recent years, incidents of gang related crime and violence has increased at an 
alarming rate in communities throughout United States. Unfortunately, law 
enforcement’s efforts to combat these crimes have been hindered by both a lack of 
resources and prosecutorial tools. The lACP believes that this legislation will help 
ensure that federal, state, tribal, and -local law enforcement agencies have the tools 
and resources necessary to combat the growing problem of gang related crime and 
violence. 

Once again, the lACP thanks you for your leadership on this important issue and for 
your continuing support of the law enforcement ojmmunity. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph C. Carter 
President 
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International Association of Women Police 


President 

Jimy ‘Sjimsay 
Oriiiia, Ontario 

Executive 

Director 

'Terrie Swam 
Phoenix, AZ 

First Vice 
President 

Jave Tbwnsfey 
Leeds, UK 

Second Vice 
President 

Lyiiette SCogue 
San Francisco, CA 

Third Vice 
President 

!y(yra James 
Hamilton, Ontario 

'ding 

wjt-.etary 

TiiicfieU Cis/i 
Portland, OR 

Treasurer 

JoJinnJicree 
Marble Hill, GA 

Sergeant At Arms 

LivtCa Cu7ivingHam 
Victoria. B.C. 

Historian 

(fiormie ‘Vevore 
Wapella, !L 

Chaplain 

7'amia <Dow 
Las Vegas, NV 

Editor 

WomenPoUce 
Jean VaitCantfingfiam 
Tulsa. OK 

Board of Trustees 

ijoodman 

St. Paul, MN 


International Association of Women Police 
Dr. Amy Ramsay, President 
Ontario Provincial Police 
Operational Policy & Strategic Planning Bureau 
777 Memorial Avenue, Orillia, Ontario 
L3V 7V3 Canada 
T: 705-329-7585 
F: 705-329-7596 
amv.ramsav@ontario.ca 

The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


30 April 2007 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf of the International Association of Women Police (lAWP), representing 
thousands of law enforcement officers from around the world, I would like to express 
my appreciation to you for introducing the “Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 
2007” and contribute our support for the legislation. 

I understand how serious the gang problem is in the United States - it is also a 
significant problem in many other countries. Compounding this problem is the fact 
that gangs have been directly linked to narcotics trade, human tradficking, 
identification document falsification, violent maiming, assault and murder, along with 
the use of firearms to commit deadly shootings. It is my hope that the significant 
progress made against gangs in your country will be seen as a model for other 
countries. 

I thank you for your continued support of law enforcement. We look forward to 
working with you to fight for the passage of this bill. If you have any questions, 
please feel free to contact me, at (705) 329-7585. 


Sincerely, 


Amy Ramsay, PhD 
President 


ttp://www.iawp. org 


The mission of 14 WP is to strengthen, unite, and raise the 
profile of women in criminal justice internationally. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF POUCE ASSOCIATIONS 
AFL-CIO 

THE ONLY UNION FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


SAM A. CABRAL 
International President 

DENNIS J. SLOCUMB 
International Executive Vice President 
Legislative Affairs 

TIMOTHY A. SCOTT 
International Secretary-Treasurer 


May 1,2007 


The Honorable Diane Feinstein 
33 1 Hart Senate OfSce Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf of The International Union of Police Associations, AFL-CIO, representing 
more than 100,000 rank and file law enforcement professionals across the nation, I wish 
to express our strong support for S. 456, “The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 
2007.” 

The creation of High Interstate Gang Activity Area programs will provide a national 
strategy and the crucial funding to facilitate the cooperative effort of all law enforcement 
to combat the violence and criminal enterprises of the gangs. Further, the enhanced 
penalties and the creation of various federal statutes to address this criminal phenomenon 
will allow law enforcement to more effectively investigate, apprehend and incarcerate 
those who prey on our communities. 

We are appreciative of your efforts in diis matter and your continuing support of law 
enforcement over the years to provide them with the resources and the tools to continue 
to protect our communities. 

I look forward to working with you and your staff to bring this critical piece of legislation 
forward. 

Very respectfully, 

Dennis Slocumb 
International Vice President 

DS/sk 


Legislative Affairs Office • 211 North Union Street • Suite 100 • Alexandria, Virginia 22314-2643 • (703) 519-4210 
nternational Headquarters • 1549 Rtngling Blvd • 6™ Floor • Sarasota, Florida 34236-6772 • (941) 487-2560 » Fax: (941) 487-2570 
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Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

"Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in Helping 
Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime" 


Ted Kamatchus 

Sheriff, Marshall County, Iowa 
President, National Sheriffs’ Association 

May 23, 2007 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. My name is Ted 
Kamatchus and I currently serve as the Sheriff of Marshall County, Iowa and President of 
the National Sheriffs' Association. I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before 
you today to express my concerns and what I know to be the concerns of sheriffs across 
the country with recent increase of violent crimes coupled with severe reductions in 
federal assistance to state and local law enforcement agencies. 

The essential message that I bring to you today is that the federal government 
needs to play a large role in crime-fighting. Together we need a coordinated national 
attack on crime, recognizing that there is no single “silver bullet” solution. Political 
rhetoric must not prevail over action. 

As you may be aware, sheriffs play a unique role in our criminal justice system. 

In addition to providing traditional policing within their respective counties, sheriffs also 
facilitate local jails and are responsible for protecting and providing security for the 
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judicial system. Over 99% of the sheriffs are elected and oftentimes serve as the chief 
law enforcement officer of their counties. Consequently, we have a keen understanding 
of the needs of our criminal Justice system as well as of the local communities we serve. 

In the early 1 990’s Congress joined in a partnership with local law enforcement to 
provide assistance in federal funds for hiring additional officers to put offenders behind 
bars and fight the war on drugs. Unfortunately, in recent years, the federal government 
has strayed from its commitment to fight crime. 

The majority of violent crimes we have recently been experiencing have been 
related to drugs and an increase in gang activity. Sheriffs have not been able to hire the 
number of officers they need to address these issues, and in many jurisdictions, current 
levels of staffing only allow officers to respond from one 91 1 call to another. 

For more than 30 years, Byrne grants have funded state and local drug task forces, 
community crime prevention programs, substance abuse treatment programs, prosecution 
initiatives, and many other local crime control and prevention programs. We perceive 
this program as the underpinning of federal aid for local law enforcement to address 
violent crimes. Continued reduction in Byrne funding will undoubtedly obliterate the 
successes that we have all helped to achieve. 

In most states, Byrne funded drug task forces are the cornerstone of drug 
enforcement efforts. These task forces represent the ideal in law enforcement; pooling 
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limited resources, sharing intelligence, strategically targeting a specific problem, and 
eliminating duplication of efforts. Moreover, these task forces allow federal, state and 
local law enforcement and prosecutors to work together and share intelligence to stem 
large-scale organized crime. However, most states have had to scale back on the number 
of such task forces. 

I cannot emphasize enough the importance of COPS programs, particularly in that 
funding for these programs are distributed directly to local law enforcement agencies - 
those that can best assess and allocate funds where they have the most impact. COPS 
programs assure the quality of policing services through better training and the highest- 
technology equipment. 

We have heard time and time again that “homeland security begins with 
hometown security.” Yet, vital programs such as the Byrne and COPS programs that 
provide the necessary resources to ensure “hometown security” have both been cut 
drastically and the hiring initiative for COPS has been zeroed out in recent years. 

It is of no surprise to those in the law enforcement community that since law 
enforcement programs have been depleted the crime rate has been rising. We urge this 
Congress to restore funds for these important public safety programs - Byrne at the 
authorized level of $1.1 billion and COPS at SI. 15 billion. We would also like to express 
our thanks to Senators Biden and Feinstein for taking a leadership role in their efforts to 
restore funding for these two essential law enforcement programs. 
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In addition to highlighting the importance of the Byrne and COPS programs, I 
would also like to urge the Senate to take action on some of the measures that we believe 
will assist local law enforcement address violent crimes. The National Sheriffs’ 
Association has endorsed the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act (S. 456) aimed at 
increasing and enhancing law enforcement resources committed to investigation and 
prosecution of violent gangs, the Second Chance Act (S. 1 060) which would begin to 
address the nation’s escalating recidivism rates, Methamphetamine Production 
Prevention Act (S. 1276) which would facilitate the use of electronic methamphetamine 
precursor logbook systems in order to help states crack down on domestic meth 
production and the PRECAUTION Act which would create a national commission to 
identify promising areas of crime prevention and intervention strategies to provide 
guidance in a direct and accessible format to state and local law enforcement to ensure 
that the criminal justice community is investing its limited resources in the most cost- 
effective way possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to note that over twenty sheriffs from border 
states were in Washington last month to seek federal assistance to address violent crimes 
along the border including human and drug trafficking, homicide, robbery, and 
proliferation of gangs and drug cartels. I cannot stress enough the urgency of this matter. 
I implore this Congress to heed the words of those sheriffs that have first hand experience 
of the violence along the border as this Congress revisits the issue of immigration reform. 
These sheriffs have stepped up to the plate to shoulder the burden of securing the border, 
which is primarily a federal responsibility, and we simply ask that the federal government 
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provide appropriate funding to these sheriffs until the federal government can adequately 
address the problem. 

Conclusion 

1 want to thank you for the opportunity to come before you and express my 
concerns. I hope I have conveyed to you the dire situation that sheriffs are faced with 
across the country and how critical Byrne and COPS programs are to us. The strain 
caused by limited funds for law enforcement programs in the face of increasing violence 
and drug abuse in our communities should be a major inducement for government and 
law enforcement alike to share the responsibility for keeping our communities safe. I ask 
for your full consideration on my comments today. I know that through your 
commitment and efforts together we can provide safer communities for the American 
people. 
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NATIONAL SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION 

1450 DUKE STREET • ALEXANDRIA VIRGINIA 22314-3490 • 703-836-7827 • Fax 703-683-6541 
WVWV.SHERiFFS.ORG » NSAMAIL@SHER!FFS,ORG 


Januaiy 29, 2007 

The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510-0504 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

I write to you on behalf of the National Sheriffe' Association tt) ejqsress strong support for the Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. This much needed legislation takes a necessary step toward 
addressing the growing epidemic of gang violence that is affecting our entire nation and has even stretched 
into some of our most rural communities. 

The National Sheriffs’ Association is Ac voice of 3,087 elected shetiffe across the country and the largest 
association of law enforcement professionals in the United States. As chief law enforcement officers in many 
jurisdictions across the country, sheriffs are aware that gang acrivity has been directly linked to the narcotics 
trade, human trafficking, identification documentation falsification and the use of firearms to commit deadly 
shootings. Thus, NSA recognizes the importance of the programs and initiatives the Gang Abatement and 
Prevention Act promotes. 

The Gang Abatement and Prevention Actof 2007 would effectively address the growing problem ofgang 
violence by creating a rational strategy to identify, apprehend, and prosecute gangs across the nation. 
Specifically, the bill would provide for the designation of High Intensity Interstate Gang Activity Areas 
(HIlGAAs) to identify, target and eliminate violent gangs in areas where gang activity is particularly prevalent 
Such a program is integral to the cooperative efforts of local law enforcement to effectively deal with gang 
related activities. 

While our top priority is to fuUy restore funding for the Edward Byme Justice Assistance Grant Program, we 
believe that sheriffs would also benefit ffom the authorization of$l billion to assist Federal, State and local 
law enforcement efforts to combat gang violence and promote gang prevention. Sheriffs hold the well-being 
and safety of their constituents as their highest priority. Appropriate funding, however, is necessary to 
effectively maintain safe communities. ITie Gang Abatement and Prevention Act aptly recognizes this need 
and allows for sheriffi to address the maladies of gang violence in schools, in local communities, and even 
across jurisdictions. 

The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 is a comprehensive piece of legislation foat addresses both 
the enforcement and prosecution aspects of the battle against gang violence. The National Sheriffs’ 
Association and its member sheriffs fully support this legislation and thank you for your continued support of 



Ted Kamatchus 
President 


Serving Our Nation’s Sheriffs Since 1940 
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Good Morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Subcommittee, 

My name is Russell Laine and I serve as the Chief of Police 
in Algonquin, Illinois. For those of you unfamiliar with the 
area, Algonquin is a community of approximately 33,000 
located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago. 

I am here today as the Vice President of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police representing over 20,000 law 
enforcement executives throughout the world. 

I am pleased to be here this morning to discuss the 
challenges currently confronting the U.S. law enforcement 
community and our need for an increased level of support 
from the Federal government. 

In the United States, there are more than 18,000 law 
enforcement agencies and well over 700,000 officers who 
patrol our state highways and the streets of our communities 
each and every day. 
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During the past 15 years, these officers, and the law 
enforcement agencies they serve, have made tremendous 
strides in reducing the level of crime and violence in our 
communities. This has been accomplished in part because 
these officers have an intimate knowledge of their 
communities and because they have developed close 
relationships with the citizens they serve. 

Yet, despite the best efforts of our nation’s law enforcement 
officers, the disturbing truth is that each year in the United 
States, well over a million of our fellow citizens are victims of 
violent crime. Unfortunately, in the last two years we have 
seen a steady increase in the rate of violent crime in the 
United States. According to the FBI Uniform Crime Report, 
Violent Crime rose at a rate of 2.5 percent during 2005. To 
put that in perspective, that is an additional 31^479 victims. 

Unfortunately, this increase in the crime rate appears to be 
accelerating. For the first six months of 2006, the crime rate 
rose at a rate of 3.7 percent, when compared to the same 
time frame in 2005. If this rate holds for the final six months, 
and I am sorry to say that 1 believe it will, it would mean that 
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an additional 47,000 Americans will find themselves victims 
of violent crime. 

While there are many different theories as to why violent 
crime is increasing in these communities, after years of often 
double-digit declines, there is one fact that we all can agree 
on: no one is immune from crime. What were once 
considered “urban” problems — drug addiction and 
distribution, violent crime, gangs, and poverty — have 
migrated to suburban and even rural locations. Gangs, 
Guns & Drugs are everywhere!! 

In many ways, my hometown of Algonquin typifies the 
problems that are plaguing many American communities. 
Traditionally, the Algonquin PD has not had to deal with the 
same level of crime and violence that has confronted larger 
communities and cities. For example, nearly twenty-two 
years ago when I arrived in Algonquin the pressing issues 
facing the department were dealing with curfew violations; 
parking issues and stray cows and horses that wandered 
onto main thoroughfare. 
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Today, that thoroughfare is an eight lane highway, and the 
Algonquin Police Department is dealing with more 
dangerous criminals who are committing increasingly violent 
crimes. For example, Algonquin just experienced a rather 
infamous first in the history of our community: our first drive 
by shooting. If you would allow me, I would like to read from 
an analysis of this event that was prepared by one of my 
Sergeants. 

"Eight bullet holes were found in the front of the 
residence and eight cartridge casings were 
recovered from the street in front of the residence. 

This same residence was the scene of a 
firebombing in January of 2006 and is the home of 
an 18 year old male who is a self admitted 
member of the Latin Kings street gang who claims 
to be “retired” from the gang and no longer 
involved in gang activity. Earlier that same evening 
there were shootings at the residences of 
members of the Sureno 13 street gang. 

In communities near Algonquin there has been, 
and continues to be, an ongoing war between the 
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Latin Kings and the Sureno 13s street gangs for 
general supremacy and control of drug distribution 
in the area. These two gangs are well organized 
and are openly hostile towards each other and 
have been actively shooting at each other for 
some time". 

In years past “gang activity” within Algonquin could be 
accurately described as local youth wannabes who thought 
they were acting cool and seeking an identity for themselves 
and the random contacts with hard core gang members from 
other towns who were merely passing through Algonquin 
going from one place to another. Today there is an active 
gang presence within Algonquin and the attendant violence 
is increasing both in frequency and intensity. 

I think it is safe to say that this report pretty much 
demonstrates that the days of worrying about stray cows are 
over. 

And it is not just gang-related and other violent crimes that 
are on the increase. We are witnessing a rise in property 
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crimes and like, many communities around the country, a 
new wave of financial and identity crimes. 

Another example of this chilling trend in the mid-west is a 
new drug called “cheez,” a mix of black heroin and Tylenol 
PM. It is mostly sold to minors and becoming a trend in 
schools. 

As you can imagine, responding to and investigating all of 
these crimes is labor intensive and a time consuming 
process. 

Unfortunately, our ability to do this is becoming increasingly 
strained. To be blunt, our resources are stretched to the 
limit. As a result, we have not been able to add the 
additional officers that would allow us to combat these 
criminals aggressively. We have not been able to take 
advantage of necessary training that would leave our officers 
better prepared to confront the new breed of criminals 
operating in our community. And we have not been able to 
acquire the sophisticated technology to help us in our crime 
fighting and which is available to the “bad guys”. 
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It is telling that this increase in violent crime, drug sales and 
gang activity in America, corresponds directly to the 
substantial decline in funding for state, tribal and local law 
enforcement from federal government assistance programs. 

I will not use my time here this morning to enter into a 
prolonged discussion of the current budget situation 
confronting law enforcement but 1 would ask that I be able to 
submit a copy of the lACP’s Budget Analysis for the record. 

I do believe it is important to note that when compared to the 
FY 2002 funding level of $3.8 billion, the Administration’s FY 
2008 proposal represents a reduction of more than $3.2 
billion or 85 percent and, unfortunately, no program has 
been hit harder over the last several years than the COPS 
Program. 

These cuts aire particularly troubling because the lACP 
believes that the COPS Program played an integral role in 
our ability to reduce crime rates in the past. By providing law 
enforcement agencies with the necessary resources, training 
and assistance, the COPS Program has become an 
invaluable ally to state, tribal and local law enforcement 
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agencies. It is this fact that makes the current situation 
completely unacceptable , not only to the nation’s entire law 
enforcement community, but also to the citizens we (you and 
I) are sworn to protect from both crime and terrorism. It is an 
undisputed reality: state, tribal, and local law enforcement 
agencies are on the front line of effective terrorism 
prevention. Because of their 24/7, 365 days a year efforts to 
prevent and combat crime and violence, state, tribal, and 
local law enforcement officers are uniquely situated to 
detect, investigate, apprehend and hopefully prevent 
suspected terrorists from acting. 

We willingly accept the new responsibilities in combating 
terrorism, but our ability to continue with traditional policing is 
our best weapon against terrorism. For this we need your 
assistance. 

State, tribal and local law enforcement are doing all that we 
can to protect our communities from increasing crime rates 
and the specter of terrorism, but we cannot do it alone. We 
need the full support and assistance of the federal 
government. That is why programs like the COPS program 
and the Byrne-JAG program have been so successful and 
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SO popular, with the state and local law enforcement 
community. And that is why it is so essential for these 
programs to be fully funded in FY 2008 and the years that 
follow. 

Unfortunately, as the lACP Budget Analysis makes clear, the 
reductions these critical programs have suffered in recent 
years and the cuts contained in the proposed FY 2008 
budget have the potential certainty to cripple the 
capabilities of law enforcement agencies nationwide and 
force many departments to take officers off the streets, 
eliminate the promise of vital communications between 
agencies during a major public safety emergency or natural 
disaster — all leading to more crime and violence in our 
hometowns and, ultimately, less security for our homeland. 

Thank you. 
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LEAGUE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

CITIES 


1400 K Street, Suite 400 • Sacraineiito, California 95814 
Phone: 916.658.8200 Fax: 916.658.8240 
www.cacities.org 


May 18, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Senate Hart Office Building 
Washington. DC 20510 

RE: S. 456 (Feinstein) Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 
Notice of Support 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf of the League of California Cities (League), which represents California's 478 ciHes, 
we are pleased to support S. 456, “The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007.” This 
important legislation would assist local governments in developing strategies to battle gang 
problems nationwide. Many of the most dangerous and well-established gangs originate in 
California. In coordination with the federal government, California could begin to address this 
problem with federal resources and support. 

This legislation would create High Intensity Interstate Gang Activity Areas (HIIGAA) and 
provides assistance in the form of criminal street gang enforcement teams made up of local, 
state and federal law enforcement authorities to investigate and prosecute criminal street gangs 
in each area. This is very important to California, which already has four regions within the state 
that have been designated as High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTA). The League 
supports tools that will allow local governments to increase public safety in communities. 

Additionally, S. 456 would increase and enhance law enforcement resources committed to 
investigation and prosecution of violent gangs, it would deter and punish violent gang crime, it 
would protect law-abiding citizens and communities from violent criminals, it would revise and 
enhance criminal penalties for violent crimes, and it would expand and improve gang prevention 
programs. The League supports stiffer penalties for violent offenders, supports additional 
funding for local agencies to recoup the costs of crime and supports measure that will increase 
community safety. 

Thank you for your great leadership on this urgent issue for California. We look forward to 
working closely with you in advancing the legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Maria Alegria, President, 
League of California Cities 




Christopher McKenzie, 
Executive Director 
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Statement of Senator Patrick Leahy 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee 
Hearing on “Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in 
Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

May 23, 2007 

Violent crime in the United States is a problem that affects us all, and the rise in violent 
crime rates is an alarming trend that Congress must address. I thank Senator Biden for 
holding this important hearing. 

Like my colleagues, I have been extremely eoneemed that violent crime, which had been 
declining through the 1990s, has once again been on the rise. I worry that the previous 
Republican-led Congress and the current Administration may have contributed to this 
trend by cutting funding to local law enforcement, which has always been our best 
resource in preventing violent crime. 

We have seen a steady and significant decline in the funds appropriated and spent for the 
Community Oriented Policing Services Program. The COPS program increased police 
presence on the streets, and by all aceounts aided in the steady decline in the national 
crime rate in the 1990s. Beginning with President Bush’s first year in office, the 
Administration has proposed consistent euts, and in fact has proposed to completely do 
away with the COPS program. 

In 2005, the GAO recognized that the COPS program had been effective in reducing 
violent crime. Between 1994 and 2001, violent crime dropped by 29 percent. State and 
local law enforcement officers have consistently appreciated the program. Since the 
Administration and the Republican Congress began cutting this program, however, the 
rate of violent crime has once again been steadily climbing, as statistics for 2005 and the 
first half of 2006 show. Yet, the President eontinues to propose cuts in the COPS 
program and the Byrne grant program, another important program to fund local law 
enforcement. 

We have been trying to reverse this trend. This Congress and this Committee have been 
taking important steps to show our support for our nation’s law enforcement officers. In 
March, the Senate Judiciary Committee voted to report the COPS Improvement Act of 
2007, which I joined with Senator Biden to introduce. Despite tremendous support for 
this legislation, a Republican objection to passing the House version of this bill has 
prevented this important legislation from passing the Senate. I hope the objection is soon 
withdrawn. 

This legislation would reauthorize and expand the ability of the Attorney General to 
award grants aimed at increasing the number of cops on the streets and in our schools. In 
Vermont, for example, passage of the COPS Improvement Act would likely mean that 
1 1 0 new officers would be put on the beat. Additionally, the COPS Improvement Act 
would authorize funds for district attorneys to hire community prosecutors and for law 
enforcement technology grants. The COPS program has been a resounding success, and 
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the proposed improvements to the program would help our State and local law 
enforcement agencies cope with the substantial reductions in funding they have endured 
in recent years. 

I am also a longtime supporter of the Edward Byrne Memorial Assistance Grant Program, 
which has been targeted for elimination by this Administration. Byrne funding is the 
backbone of counter-drug enforcement and prosecution efforts in Vermont. Over the 
years, Vermont has been able to support a broad spectrum of projects within corrections, 
courts, training, forensics, and domestic violence and victim services as a result of the 
Byrne grant program. In March, this Committee agreed to report reauthorization of 
Byme grants, as well. 

We must do what we can to reverse the alarming trend of rising crime in this country. 

We must give local law enforcement the resources they need, and we must make sure that 
the Federal Government is doing its part. We must fund and encourage more prevention 
programs, particularly for young people, which can reach kids before they turn to crime 
and keep all of us safer. I look forward to the insights of today’s distinguished witnesses, 
including leaders of important law enforcement entities about how best to address our 
crime problem. 

##### 
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LEGAL 



momentum 


Advvncinq VVc-ni^-'r 4 K'iqhis 


May 30, 2007 


The Honorable Joseph Biden, Jr., Chair 
The Honorable Lindsey Graham, Ranking Member 
U.S. Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Re: Committee hearing on Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the Federal Role in 
Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime 

Dear Chairman Biden and Ranking Member Graham, 

On behalf of Legal Momentum, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to submit 
testimony about the federal role in addressing violence against women in the workplace. Legal 
Momentum has advanced the rights of women and girls by using the power of the law and 
creating innovative public policy for thirty-seven years. With a dedication to ending violence 
against women and allowing women access to economic opportunity, Legal Momentum helped 
craft the Violence Against Women Act of 1994 and currently chairs the National Task Force to 
End Sexual and Domestic Violence Against Women, Legal Momentum cares about ensuring 
both the safety of workplaces across the United States, and the safety of all employees who are 
victims of domestic violence. While sexual and domestic violence may at times affect the 
workplace, it is critical to recognize that the workplace, and one’s rights within it, also affects the 
prevalence of this kind of crime. 

The Scope of the Problem 

The Costs of Violence Against Women 

Violence against women has exacted a heavy toll on our country. Approximately 5.3 million 
women are victims of non-fatal intimate partner violence each year', and about 36,500 
individuals, 80% of whom were women, were raped or sexually assaulted in the workplace each 
year between 1993 and 1999”. 
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The cost of violence against women constitutes a significant proportion of the total cost of crime. 
The National Institute of Justice estimates that fifteen percent of the $450,000,000,000 annual 
cost of crime can be attributed to domestic violence alone, while $127,000,000,000 of this cost 
arises as a consequence of rape. This figure represents the sum of medical expenses, lost 
earnings, social service costs, pain, suffering and reduced quality of life for the victims"'. 

According to the National Violence Against Women Survey, the cost of intimate partner 
violence exceeds $5,800,000,000 per year, with health care costs accounting for two-thirds of 
this sum"'. Other costs include lost earnings from the paid work and household production of 
survivors and the lifetime earnings of homicide victims. However, the Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention warns that the costs in this report are not comprehensive because data for 
certain cost components is unavailable. 

Violence against women also incurs significant costs in the workplace. The Bureau of National 
affairs reported the cost of domestic violence to United States employers to be between 
$3,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 annually in lost time and productivity'". This figure is likely 
a low estimate of the actual cost to employers because it does not include the costs suffered from 
employee turnover, additional security in the workplace, the loss of valuable human capital, and 
the liability of businesses for some incidents related to violence against women in the workplace. 

Although some of the costs of violence against women can be quantified, many remain 
indeterminate. For example, children living in the context of domestic violence may suffer from 
trauma and anxiety or may experience behavioral changes with negative long-term 
consequences. Furthermore, the loss of economic security for survivors of violence can have 
consequences for both the survivor and to the state. For example, victims of sexual and domestic 
violence who rely on welfare services may be impeded from moving towards greater economic 
self-sufficiency. Data regarding the impact of violence against women on certain social services 
and criminal justice services is often unavailable. Therefore, the aggregate cost of violence 
against women is likely to be greater than the figures reported above. 

Homicide of Women in the Workplace 

Homicide in the workplace is certainly the most extreme and tragic example of sexual and 
domestic violence at work. Rebecca Griego, a twenty-six year old employee of the University of 
Washington, was just one of the three women killed by a former partner in the last several 
months. On April of this year, Griego was fatally shot by her ex-boyfriend, Jonathan Rowan, 
who had harassed and threatened to kill her. Despite the fact that Griego had filed a protection 
order, had changed addresses and phone numbers, had asked co-workers to watch out for Rowan, 
and had notified UW police, little was done in her workplace to prevent her tragic death''. 

Rebecca’s story is far from an anomaly. In fact, homicide is now the leading cause of death for 
women in the workplace'". According to an analysis of 2004 homicide data by the "Violence 
Policy Center, 1,807 females were murdered by males in the United States in 2004. For 
homicides in which the victim to offender relationship could be identified, ninety-two percent of 
female homicide victims were murdered by someone they knew, and sixty-two percent of these 
were wives, common-law wives, ex-wives or girlfriends of the offenders. Of homicides that were 
unrelated to the commission of any other felony, sixty-four percent involved arguments between 
the victim and the offender'"'. 
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The Need for Federal Involvement in Preventing Violence Against Women in the 
Workplace 

Congress began to substantively address the problem of violence against women with the 
passage of the Violence Against Women Act (VAWA) of 1994. VAWA increased the 
availability of shelters, counseling, and other services for survivors of such violence, and 
improved the response of the police and the criminal and civil justice systems to these incidents. 
The legislation has been tremendously successful in creating a community-coordinated response 
to prevent further incidents of violence in a woman’s life. We are particularly grateful to Senator 
Biden for his continued leadership on this issue. 

Nevertheless, more can be done at the federal level to prevent and reduce sexual and domestic 
violence, A woman’s rights in the workplace, and her resulting economic security, greatly affect 
her ability to separate from her abuser. An abuser often retains control of a victim by making her 
economically dependent, and often attempts to sabotage the victim’s ability to work. According to 
a 1998 report by the U.S. General Accounting Office, between 25% and 50% of domestic 
violence victims reported that they lost a job due at least partly to such violence”*. Almost half of 
sexual assault survivors lose their jobs or are forced to quit in the aftermath of the assaults’*. 
Therefore, Congress must act to enhance the economic independence of victims of sexual and 
domestic violence in order to enable victims to escape the violence and thereby to prevent the 
commission additional acts of violence against women and their families, 

a. Creating a Workplace Resource Center 

Among the provisions contained the 2005 reauthorization of VAWA was one that created a 
workplace resource center. The center was meant to aid businesses in assisting victims of sexual 
and domestic violence to maintain both their productivity and their independence. Such a center 
could have a powerful impact upon both workplaces and employees who are victims of violence. 
Congress has the opportunity to demonstrate its continued commitment to workplace safety by 
authorizing appropriations for the workplace resource center 

Hundreds of companies have already taken the lead and have developed programs and workplace 
policies to aid those employees who are victims of these crimes’". However, according to a 2006 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than 70% of United States workplaces have no 
formal program or policy that addresses workplace violence, including sexual and domestic 
violence on the job’"', A workplace resource center would address this problem and help 
employers create appropriate human resource policies. 

Often such policies require little work on the part of the employer. A business could aid an 
employee simply by changing where the employee sits in her office or by changing her contact 
information. It could also relocate the employee, take greater security measures or give the 
employee a different schedule, as appropriate. Establishing and publicizing appropriate policies 
can also foster an open environment in which victims are more likely to report the abuse they 
have suffered. Such an environment could allow for a greater number of abusive situations to 
come to light, and potentially be resolved. The resource center would allow employers to 
educate themselves about their rights and responsibilities under the laws while putting into place 
policies that would result in safer and more efficient workplaces. 
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b. Granting work leave to address sexual and domestic violence 

Having acknowledged the existence of a congressional role in responding to workplace violence, 
Congress should build on this foundation by establishing workplace protections for survivors of 
abuse. Congress should expand the protections of VAWA to address the workplace needs of 
victims of sexual and domestic violence. Under existing state laws, many victims are not able to 
adequately address the violence in their lives because they are afraid of losing their jobs if they 
disclose their situations to their employers, or take time off from work to make use of social 
services or of the judicial system. Therefore, working victims often face a difficult tradeoff 
between working to end the violence and protecting their economic independence. 

Some states have acted to improve workplace safety and to protect the economic security of 
victims of sexual and domestic violence by allowing victims to take unpaid leave to attend 
related court proceedings while others provide unpaid leave for victims to address other needs 
related to the violence, such as the need to find safe housing. However, the protection that 
victims receive depends heavily upon where they live and work. Thus, two people employed by 
the same company yet residing in different states may face drastically varying levels of support 
in the workplace. Thus, Congress should move to establish a floor of protections by granting to 
all victims the right to take time off from work to address the violence they face. 

Further action by Congress is also needed to guarantee a consistent set of basic economic 
protections for these women. Prohibiting discrimination against victims by employers would 
protect that persoris ability to continue to support herself Granting unemployment insurance to 
survivors of violence who have been forced to leave their jobs would create a last-resort 
protection for victim^ economic security. While some states have implemented various aspects 
of these policies. Congress must act to ensure a consistent and comprehensive set of protections 
for survivors of sexual and domestic violence. 

c. Enforcing Gun Control Laws 

In the 1990's, Congress responded to the connection between domestic violence and homicide by 
preventing abusers from obtaining firearms if they are either the subject of a protective order 
regarding domestic violence or have been convicted of a misdemeanor involving domestic 
violence. However, enforcement of these laws through Brady Law background checks has been 
partly impeded. Only some states make records of domestic violence protective orders and 
misdemeanors available to the National Instant Criminal Background Check System, used to 
conduct the background checks*"'. 

Conclusion 

Legal Momentum fervently believes that addressing the workplace needs of survivors of sexual 
and domestic violence is essential to reducing the cost of crime. Federal leadership on this issue 
will improve the lives of the victims of sexual and domestic violence and the safety and 
efficiency of workplaces. Safer workplaces and employees inexorably yield safer communities 
and lower crime rates. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to provide these views. We stand ready to support your efforts 
toward crime reduction in any way we can. 

Sincerely, 



Lisalyn R. Jacobs 

Vice-President of Government Relations 


’ National Cmter for Injury Prevention and Control. Costs of Intimate Partner Violence Against Women in the 
United States, Atlanta: Center for Disease Control and Prevention, 2003. 

" United States Cong. Senate. 107'^ Congress, I** Session. S. 1249, Victim’s Economic Security and Safety Act of 
2001, at 8 citing Greg Warchol, U.S. Dep’t of Justice, Workplace Violence, 1992-96 (July 1998). 

United States. Cong. Senate. 110^^ Congress, 1® Session. S. 1136: Survivor’s Empowerment and Economic 
Security Act . [Introduced in the U.S. Senate; 17 April 2007] 1 10*^ Congress. Congressional Bills, GPO Access. 22 
May 2007 < http://frwebgate.access.gpo.gov/cgi-bin/getdoc.cgi?dbname=l 10_cong_bills&docid=f:sl 136is.txt.pdf> 
National Center for Injury Prevention and Control. Costs of Intimate Partner Violence Against Women in the 
United States, Atlanta: Center for Disease Control and Prevention, 2003. 

'' U.S. Cong. Senate. 107^^ Congress, Session. S. 1249, Victim’s Economic Security and Safety Act of 2001, at 19 
citing Joan Zorza, Women Battering: High Costs and the State of the Lcaw Clearinghouse Rev., Vol. 28, No. 4, 383, 
385 (1994); National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, Costs of Intimate Partner Violence Against Women 
in the UnitedStates, Atlanta: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2003.; “Intimate Violence Costs Billions,” 
ABC News, 4/29/2003. 

Brunner, Jim and Nick Perry. “Months of Stalking End with 2 Dead at UW.” The Seattle Times, 3 Apr. 2007. 
United States. Cong. Senate. 1 lO'^ Congress, V' Session. S. 1136: Survivor’s Empowerment and Economic 
Security Act . [Introduced in the U.S. Senate; 17 April 2007] 1 10^'' Congress. Congressional Bills, GPO Access. 22 
May 2007 < htlp;//frwebgate.access.gpo.gov/cgi-bin/getdoc.cgi?dbname== 1 1 0_cong_bills&docid=f:sl 136is.txt.pdf> 
Violence Policy Center. When Men Murder Women: An Analysis of 2004 Homicide Data (September 2006) 

U.S. Gen. Acct. Office, Domestic Violence: An Occupational Impact Study 3 (1992) 

S. Rep. No. 138, 103"^ Congress, 2"*^ Sess. 54, n. 69 (citing E. Ellis, B. Atkenson and K. Calhoun, An Assessment of 
the Long Term Reaction to Rape, 50 J. Abnormal Psychology 264 (1981)). 

NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. Creatine Solutions — Creating Chan 2 e . New York, 2002. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Survey of Workplace Violence Prevention (2006) 

Violence Policy Center. When Men Murder Women: An Analysis of 2004 Homicide Data (September 2006) 
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MAJOR CITIES CHIEFS ASSOCIATION 
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April 30, 2007 

The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
33 1 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

I am writing today to offer the support of the Major Cities Chiefs for your 
anti-gang legislation, S. 456, the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 
2007. We commend you for your tireless efforts to address gang violence 
in the United States. 

Gangs are a concern for law enforcement at all levels and they have 
become national criminal syndicates. With the growth in gangs, gang 
related crime has also seen a sharp increase. Gangs today are more violent 
and better organized than in the past and there is a very real danger that 
gangs may become gateways for terrorist recruiting. 

Your bill will provide more than a $1 billion for prevention, intervention 
and enforcement efforts against gang activities. This comprehensive 
approach to gang violence and crime will help law enforcement tackle this 
growing problem. 

We are happy to join with law enforcement across the Nation supporting 
this legislation and look forward to working with you to ensure its prompt 
passage and enactment into law. 


Sincerely, 
I>-v..avA5- 


Darrel Stephens 
President 
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f VI Wo' agawi moBmi, 

ALWAYS AT THE HEART OF MENTORiNG 


Rounatable Inveatment Partners LLC 


May 16. 2007 



The Honorable Dianne Felnsteln 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 



Board of Omctora 


Mr. Lawrmca Lodarman 
MUbarOt, Tweed, HeiSef A MeCfoy 

Mr. Thomaa Q. MendaO 


Dear Senator Feinstein: 

We would like to express support for your legislation, S. 456, the Gang Abatement 
and Prevention Act of 2007, on behalf of the more than 4.000 local mentoring 
programs and nationwide network of state and local Mentoring Partnerships that we 
represent. In particular, we appreciate the inclusion of Title ill, which seeks to 
increase federal resources to deter and prevent at-risk youth from joining illegal 
street gangs. Funding under ttris new Initiative could assist mentoring programs 
which have proven expertise in working with at-risk youth. 

MENTOR/National Mentoring Partnership provides tools, materials, and other 
support that help mentoring organizations effectively make high-quality matches 
between mentors and the young people who can benefit from their guidance and 
attention. One of our end goals is to keep youths from becoming delinquent or 
committing negative youth behaviors, such as joining gangs or perpetrating gang 
violence. We also seek to emphasize positive youth development, which can 
encourage youth to put their energy and ingenuity to work in ways that allow them 
to contribute to society. Your bill would achieve both aims. 


Dr. Jean Rhodea 
M£/VTOft's 

HBteereh & Pubilc PoOcy Cotinei 


Mr. Bill Russell 
Center Court Pmductiotta 


Mr. Haim Ssban 
Saben Capita/ Group 



Mrs. Gayfryd Steinberg 
Mrs. Sue Anne Weils 


Thank you for your leadership In introducing S. 456. Please feel free to contact us 
if we can be helpful In the implementation of the Act once enacted or In providing 
mentoring resources to assist you in these and other youth violence prevention 
efforts. 


Yours truly, 




Karen Nussle 
Senior Vice President 


1600 Duka Sfreer, Suite 300, Atexondrio, VA 22314 703-224-2200 


Fax 703-226-2581 


r.mentoring.org 
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National Alliance to 

End Homelessness 


www.encihoinelc'ssness.org, 
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May 30, 2007 


United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
224 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

RE: Written Response to Testimony before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 

May 23, 2007 - Rising Crime in the United States 


Dear Chairman Biden: 

We wish to provide a written response to testimony brought before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on May 23, 2007 concerning rising crime in the United States and its 
connection to runaway and homeless youth. The National Alliance to End Homelessness 
is a nonpartisan, mission-driven organization committed to preventing and ending 
homelessness in the United States. The Alliance analyzes policy and develops pragmatic, 
cost-effective policy solutions. We work collaboratively with the public, private, and 
nonprofit sectors to build state and local capacity, leading to stronger programs and 
policies that help homeless individuals and families make positive changes in their lives. 

We write to respond to testimony given by Colonel Rick S. Gregory from New Castle 
County, Delaware who cited a connection between runaway youth and gang recruitment. 
Colonel Gregory also testified that a predictor of juvenile delinquency is a history of 
running away. The Alliance is not aware of any research or study supporting such a 
conclusion. 

A minority of runaway and homeless youth commit crimes even when faced with little 
community support for their basic needs . A Midwestern, longitudinal survey of homeless 
youth from 1991 to 2006 found that only 31-38% of all homeless youth had a history of 
engaging in delinquent or illegal activities.' Other studies have similarly reported that 
only a minority of youth report involvement in stealing, forcible entry into a residence, 


' Owen, G. et al. (2006). Overview of Homelessness in Minnesota 2006, Wilder Research Center, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 29-35. Owen, G. (2001). Homeless Youth in Minnesota. Wilder Research Center, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 25-26. 
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prostitution, or drug dealing.^ Across several studies on homeless youth, a history of 
gang participation has ranged from 1 4 to 53 percent.^ These studies also underline the 
fact that, often, youth report involvement in deviant behavior to obtain money, food, and 
shelter. Consequently, a minority of runaway youth and homeless youth engage in 
criminal behavior as part of a survival strategy. 

There is no doubt that homeless and runaway youth constitute a vulnerable population. 
Without access to basic needs and supportive, nurturing adults, youth may behave in 
unsafe ways. However, contrary to stereotypes, runaway and homeless youth are far 
more likely to be victimized than to perpetrate crime . Studies reflect a high rate of 
physical and sexual victimization and a far greater rate of repeated victimization by 
assault, abuse, and sexual exploitation than similarly housed youth."* 

Colonel Gregory was correct in noting that youth, especially runaway and homeless 
youth, are often the target for gang, drug dealing, and pimp recruitment. However, the 
response to such exploitation is not enhancement of criminal laws against juveniles but 
public investment and federal support for cost-effective, early intervention community- 
based services and affordable youth housing models. We urge the members of the 
Committee to speak with their Senate colleagues about the inadequate federal response to 
youth homelessness and the need for increased appropriations under the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act as administered by the United States Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Please feel free to contact us if you require additional information or data. 

Sincerely, 

LaKesha Pope Richard A. Hooks Wayman 

Youth Program and Policy Analyst Senior Youth Policy Analyst 


^ Whitbeck, L.B., Hoyt, D.R., & Acklye, K. A, (1997). Abusive family backgrounds and victimization 
among runaway and homeless adolescents. Journal of Research on Adolescence. 7, 375-392. 

^ Robertson, M.J. and Toro, P.A. (1998) Homeless Youth: Research, Intervention, and Policy. 1998 
National Symposium on Homeless Research, Department of Health and Human Services. 

“ Stewart, A.J., Steiman, M., Cauce, A, M., Cochron, B, N., Whitbeck, L.B., & Hoyt, D. R. (2004). 
Victimization and posttraumatic stress disorder among homeless adolescents. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Adolescent Psychiatry 43(3): 325-331; Whitbeck, L.B,, Hoyt, D.R., & Acklye, K, A. 
(1997), Abusive family backgrounds and victimization among runaway and homeless adolescents. Journal 
of Research on Adolescence. 7, 375-392. 
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May 9, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate OfSce Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf on the National Association of Women Law Enforcement 
Executives (NAWLEE), I am writing to express our organization’s support of 
the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. NAWLEE is appreciative of 
your efforts and leadership in bringing forth is legislation and will support your 
efforts in any way possible. 

Gang related crime and the violence often associated with it is on the rise in 
our communities and current law enforcement resources have not been enou^ 
to make an impact. NAWLEE anticipates that this legislation will increase the 
law enforcement resources necessary to more effectively expand and improve 
gang prevention programs, and enhance our ability to investigate and prosecute 
criminals engaged in violent crimes. 

Again, on behalf of NAWLEE members, thank you for your support of Law 
Enforcement and your efforts in helping to keep our citizens safe. 


Sincerely, 


Laura Forbes 
President 


www.nawiee.com 
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May 22, 2007 

The Honorable Senator Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
33 1 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washii^n, DC 20510-0504 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

The National Black Police Association is writing this letter in stqjport of 
the Gang Abatement and ftev^tion Act of 2007. 

The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 will provide monies an<i 
resources to address die growing problem of gangs and gang violence in 
our communities. 'Diia legislation will provide the opportunity to begin to 
examine alternative approaches to prevention and intervention in the gang 
culture as well as utilizing the existing research regarding effective grass 
roots strategies for addressing problem. 

Additionally, it provides law enforcement agencies with the funding for 
equipment, personnel, and the increase in penalties for crimes related to 
gangs and gang related crimes. 

The National Black Police Association believes this legislation goes a vay 
long way in the right direction as it provides the needed resources to 
address gangs and the gang culture in our communities. HopefUUy, ihe 
future strategies will involve a comprehensive 
^Tproach in a public health paradigm. 

We are excited about the opportunity to work you. Also, thank you for 



Cc: Marcus G. Jones, National Chairman 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE CONGRESS 

TESTIMONY FOR THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIME 
AND DRUGS SUBMITTED BY NCJFCJ PRESIDENT HONORABLE DALE KOCH, MAY 30, 
2007. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Judiciary Committee, as President of the National Council of 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges (NCJFCJ), I thank you for the opportunity to submit written 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs. We are pleased to provide 
information regarding trends in juvenile delinquency based upon research conducted by the National 
Center for Juvenile Justice, the research division of the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND FAMILY COURT JUDGES 

The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges is the nation’s oldest judicial membership 
organization, established in 1937 by judges focused on improving decision-making, services, and 
systems related to children and families. Now celebrating our 70'^ year, NCJFCJ’s focus areas have 
increased to include; juvenile delinquency, domestic violence, child abuse and neglect, substance abuse 
and the myriad matters facing juvenile and family courts today. Our staff of 120 is headquartered on the 
University of Nevada, Reno campus, with offices in Pittsburgh, PA (National Center for Juvenile 
Justice), and Washington, D.C. We provide training, technical assistance, research and publications to 
improve practice to as many as 30,000 judges and other professionals annually. Our National Center for 
Juvenile Justice provides the nation’s juvenile justice statistics annually. Our work is largely Federally 
supported by the United States Department of Justice and the United States Department of Health and 
Human Services; substantia! funding also is derived from state and private foundation resources. 

NCJFCJ is recognized for its groundbreaking work in developing guidelines for best practices in 
handling of child abuse and neglect and juvenile delinquency cases. These documents - RESOURCE 
GUIDELINES: Improving Court Practice in Child Abuse & Neglect Cases (1995), and the JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY GUIDELINES: Improving Court Practice in Juvenile Delinquency Cases (2005), have 
been endorsed by the Conference of Chief Justices and are being used by courts and systems nationwide 
to improve practice in cases involving children and families. 

JUVENILE CRIME DATA 

In response to the focus of this hearing, entitled “Rising Crime in the United States: Examining the 
Federal Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime," data provided by Dr. 
Howard Snyder of the National Center for Juvenile Justice, NCJFCJ’s research division, supports 
concerns raised by you, Mr. Chairman, as well as members of the panel. 

Arrest statistics from the Federal Bureau of Investigation show substantial growth in juvenile violent 
crime arrests that began in the late 1980s and peaked in 1994. This was followed by ten consecutive 
years of decline. Between 1994 and 2004, the juvenile arrest rate for Violent Crime Index offenses fell 
49%, reaching its lowest level since at least 1980. However, this long-term downward trend was broken 
in 2005 with a small 2% annual increase in Violent Crime Index arrests. More specifically, 2005 saw an 
increase in juvenile arrests for murder (20%) and robbery (11%), but continued declines in arrests for 
forcible rape (-11%) and aggravated assault (-1%). 
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While the number of juvenile arrests for murder increased in 2005 (to an estimated 1,260), this number 
was still below the level in 2002 (1,360) and far below the level of the peak year of 1993 (3,790). In 
contrast, the 2004-to-2005 growth in robbery arrests erased the entire decline that had occurred since 
1998. 

Juvenile arrests for property crimes continued to decline in 2005, reaching their lowest level in at least 
30 years — and falling to half of what they had been in 1980. Juvenile arrests for drug law violations 
peaked in 1997 and have fallen substantially since then. Between 1997 and 2005 the juvenile arrest rate 
for drug law violations fell 24%. The male and female drug arrest trends differed. While the male arrest 
rate fell over the period, the female rate held constant. 

It is interesting to note that while juvenile arrests for aggravated assault fell substantially from the mid- 
1990s through 2005, arrests for simple assault did not, staying essentially constant over the period. 
Once again, the male and female arrest trends differed. While juvenile male and female arrests for 
aggravated assault both declined over the period, female arrest declined less. And while juvenile male 
arrests for simple assault declined somewhat over the period, female arrests increased. 

RESOURCES NEEDED 

While a decrease in juvenile crime was noted in the decade between 1994 and 2004, juvenile crime in 
some areas is once again on the rise. A parallel decline in Federal funding in the area of juvenile justice 
over the past decade has led to a reduced focus on juvenile delinquency both at the state and Federal 
levels. 

As a result of this reduced focus on juvenile justice, a number of challenges have arisen. Federally and 
locally, new programs and existing initiatives focused on juvenile offenders have encountered funding 
challenges. Based upon information provided by NCJFCJ’s members, several disturbing trends have 
begun to emerge in states across the nation. Methamphetamine use in communities is having a 
simultaneous impact on delinquency and child abuse and neglect, devastating families and tearing at the 
fabric of society. Methamphetamine use by juveniles, once relegated to adult use, has emerged and is on 
the increase in many communities. Commitment of youth to juvenile justice and child welfare systems 
in order to access mental health treatment which may be unavailable in communities or too costly for 
families to access is increasing. Resources for health and educational screening and crisis counseling for 
juveniles in detention have declined. Funding for reentry programs, the system’s last opportunity to 
impact behavior of juvenile offenders, has been limited. Funding forjuvenile drug courts has decreased. 
Appropriate, accessible drug treatment for youth is limited, as well. Resources for programs for girls in 
the system are limited. 

A national program focused on improving court practice in handling of delinquency cases which can 
result in improved outcomes for youth in the juvenile justice system has received limited Federal 
support. The NCJFCJ for over a decade has implemented successful systemic change in courts 
nationwide focused on child abuse and neglect. A similar program focused on delinquency is funded by 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and is at work in several jurisdictions 
nationwide, but is woefully under-funded due to limited Federal discretionary funding available. 

While resources at the Federal level have continued to face challenges, state funding for programs 
focused on children and youth has also decreased, leaving states and local jurisdictions without the 
resources necessary to address juvenile delinquency cases in a way that would ensure community safety, 
accountability of juveniles in the system and competency development among offending juveniles. 
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The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, (OJJDP) of the Office of Justice Programs 
of the U. S. Department of Justice was established under the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974. OJJDP’s mission is to provide national leadership, coordination, and resources 
to prevent and respond to juvenile delinquency and victimization, while supporting states and 
communities in their efforts to develop and implement effective and coordinated prevention and 
intervention programs and to improve the juvenile justice system. The goal is to ensure that the juvenile 
justice system protects public safety, holds offenders accountable, and provides treatment and 
rehabilitative services tailored to the needs of juveniles and their families. 

Although there has been a demonstrated need for funding for juvenile justice programs, funding for that 
Office has varied significantly since 1998. In that year, OJJDP was funded at $499 million. In 2002, 
that amount increased to $565 million. However in 2007, that amount decreased to $348 million, a 38% 
decrease over five years’ time. This latest decrease in funding has significantly hampered juvenile 
justice related programs, judicial education, and research in the juvenile justice field. 

PREVENTION 

Prevention programs have also been challenged. The quality of the earliest contact with a child or 
family and the resources provided at that early juncture can result in success or failure of that child or 
youth in later years. Children who have been abused, neglected or exposed to violence in their homes or 
communities are often in need of specialized treatment and other services. Youth who come into contact 
with the juvenile justice system are also in need of prevention and intervention programs which can 
result in diverting those youth from further delinquent behavior. Those sert'ices are often costly, and as 
a result, increasingly difficult to access in communities. The result is a revolving door into the system 
for disadvantaged children and youth. 

Juvenile and family court judges across tlte nation are responding to the needs of their communities by 
assuming a leadership role within their jurisdictions and by moving off the bench and out into their 
communities to build support for needed resources, and advocating on behalf of children in their 
courtrooms. This judicial role, coupled with efforts in communities to improve child welfare and 
juvenile/family court systems on behalf of children and families, is a necessary step in prevention of 
juvenile and later adult crime. Children and youth in the child welfare or foster care systems of this 
nation often return to court as juvenile delinquents, and it is increasingly evident that children and youth 
who have come into contact with the court system are more likely to become adult criminals later in life. 
Federal support to bolster state and local efforts to provide needed services and programs is limited. 

Funding for a national program which supports judicial education, leadership and collaboration in 
improving practice in handling of child abuse and neglect cases, has been ongoing for over a decade, 
This work has led the nation’s efforts in jurisdictions as large as New York City, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago in reducing the number of children in the child welfare system, more effective provision of 
services and programs within sites, and reducing a child’s time in the foster care system. As a result, 
more effective permanent placement for children in the child welfare system is being realized and 
caseloads are being reduced. The courts working under this initiative have increased numbers of 
children reunified with their families or adoptions into new families, as mandated in the Adoption and 
Safe Families Act of 1997. However, Federal support provided for this project has not been able to 
support an increase in the number of jurisdictions served - currently 3 1 nationwide. 
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ADDRESSING THE PROBLEM 

As in many public policy efforts over time, it has become clear that once a problem is ‘solved’ and focus 
shifts to another societal issue, the original issue once again burgeons into a growing problem which 
must be addressed. Juvenile justice efforts in this nation are at a critical juncture. Funding has been 
reduced, and focus of Federal and state governments has been on other issues. Juvenile crime rates in 
some areas are now on the rise. Without an ability to leverage Federal and state dollars to develop new 
programs, support existing programs and provide needed resources to youth and their families at the 
earliest or later entry points in the system, there is a fear on the part of juvenile justice professionals 
nationwide that juvenile crime will continue to increase, that communities will once again begin to 
struggle with safety of their citizens, and that the children and youth who are in the system will not 
receive the support, accountability or treatment that they need, driving the system into crisis over rising 
and increasingly violent juvenile crime. 

In order to address juvenile crime as needed, these resources should be made available to juvenile and 
family justice systems nationwide: 

• Increased funding for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention which will 
enable the Office to meet its mandate of providing resources for programs, education, research, 
statistics, and information dissemination to support the juvenile justice system nationwide. 

• Training for judges and other professionals handling child abuse and neglect and delinquency 
matters. 

• Support for developing model programs in key urban, rural and suburban areas that may be 
replicated in other parts of the country. 

• Support for state-based court improvement programs focused on handling of delinquency cases. 

• Increased funding to conduct research and track tends in depth in juvenile courts, to ensure that 
actual needs of youth are being addressed. 

Should additional information in regard to any of these focus areas be needed, please contact the 
National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. Thank you. 

Honorable Dale R. Koch 

Presiding Judge, Multnomah County Circuit Court, Portland, Oregon 
President, National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 
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Breaking the Silence 

on Crime Victims with Disabilities in the United States 


Introduction 

The National Council on Disability ('www.ncd.gov~) is an independent federal agency 
mandated to advise the President and Congress on the diverse needs of persons with disabilities 
and to promote policies and practices that empower individuals with disabilities. The 
Association of University Centers on Disabilities ('www.aucd.org ') supports member programs to 
enhance the quality of life for persons with developmental disabilities. The National Center for 
Victims of Crime f ww'w.ncvc.org ') is the nation’s leading resource and advocacy organization 
dedicated to helping victims of crime rebuild their lives. 

In releasing this joint statement, the National Council on Disability, the Association of 
University Centers on Disabilities, and the National Center for Victims of Crime announce their 
partnership to break the silence about criminal victimization of individuals with disabilities in the 
United States. The ultimate goal of this partnership is to foster greater public awareness about 
crime victims with disabilities and to forge a national commitment to better serve this 
particularly vulnerable population. 

Crime Victimization in the United States 

In 2005, Americans experienced 23 million violent and non-violent crimes, fewer than 
half of which were reported to law enforcement.' This translates into one crime every five 
seconds in communities across the United States. The leading risk factor for becoming a victim 
of crime is now understood to be previous victimization. Individuals who become targets of 
repeat victimization may be unable to protect themselves, especially if no protective measures 
are taken to prevent subsequent offenses.^ 

Crime can have life-changing consequences for the health, well-being, and financial 
stability of victims who may struggle for weeks, months, and years with the aftermath of 
victimization.^ Many crime victims suffer decreased productivity, lowered academic 
performance, severe loss of confidence, and ongoing psychological effects.'' Mental illness, 
suicide, and drug and alcohol abuse are far more common among crime victims than among the 
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general public. Battered women, for example, are five times more likely to attempt suicide, 1 5 
times more likely to abuse alcohol, four times more likely to abuse drugs, and three times more 
likely to be diagnosed as depressed or psychotic than non-battered women.^ 

While the long-term impact of crime on individual victims can be profound, an enormous 
toll is also exacted on families, communities, and society at large — especially when victims do 
not receive the services and support they need to repair the harm. Without timely intert'ention, 
the consequences of crime can worsen, necessitating more costly and difficult intervention later 
on. 


Persons with Disabilities 

In 2002, 51.2 million people (18.1 percent of the U.S. population) reported some level of 
disability and 32.5 million (1 1.5 percent of the U.S. population) reported a severe disability.^ 
(Census numbers exclude children under age six and individuals who reside in institutional 
settings.) A direct relationship exists between age and disability, with the disability rate for each 
age group successively higher than for the preceding younger group. With a disability rate of 
19.4 percent, for example, people 45 to 54 years old were more than twice as likely to have a 
disability as people under 15 (8.4 percent) and half as likely as people 65 to 69 years old (38.4 
percent). People 80 and older had the highest disability rate (71.7 percent).’ 

Individuals with disabilities often experience overt and subtle forms of marginalization 
that preclude them from fully participating in their communities. This marginalization takes 
shape through greatly reduced access to the wide range of services, programs, and activities 
available to members of the community, including safe and affordable housing, transportation, 
employment opportunities, social services, recreation, education (particularly adult and 
continuing education), and opportunities to participate in the political process. 

Crime Victims with Disabilities 

Very little reliable national data exists on crimes against persons with disabilities in the 
United States, The limited size and scope of the studies conducted to date preclude generalizing 
research results to the nation as a whole. Data that has been collected suggest that, when 
compared with the general population, persons with disabilities are victimized at much higher 
rates: 
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• Children with a reported disability are 68 percent more likely to be victims of 
maltreatment than children with no reported disability.* 

• Women with developmental disabilities are at a 4 to 10 times greater risk of sexual 
assault than women in the general population.’ 

• More than one-fourth of persons with severe mental illness were victims of a violent 
crime in the past year, a rate more than 1 1 times that of the general population.” 

• From 15,000 to 19,000 people with developmental disabilities are raped each year in 
the United States." 

Crime victims with disabilities may experience victimization at the hands of family 
caregivers, intimate partners, or personal assistance service professionals. In fact, more than half 
of all abuse of people with disabilities is estimated to be perpetrated by family members and 
peers with disabilities. Service providers (e.g., paid or unpaid caregivers, healthcare workers, 
and providers of other community services, such as transportation) are generally believed 
responsible for the other half.'^ 

Crime victims who are physically, financially, and emotionally dependent on an offender 
are far less likely to report a crime to authorities, seek justice, or access victim service assistance. 
These crime victims often fear retaliation by their offender or destitution if their offender is 
arrested and convicted — leading many crime victims with disabilities to live lives of silent 
desperation and hopelessness in the face of long-term, repeat victimization. 

In an effort to close the research gap on crime victims with disabilities, in 1998 Congress 
enacted the Crime Victims with Disabilities Awareness Act, (CVDAA).” This measure directed 
the U.S. Department of Justice to conduct a study about crimes against people with 
developmental disabilities and to gather statistics on this population through the National Crime 
Victim Survey, the nation’s primary source of crime victim data. Unfortunately, efforts to fully 
implement CVDAA have not been successful. 

Provider Issues 

Crime victim service providers — ^also known as victim advocates and victim/witness 
assistants — help crime victims cope with the aftermath of crime and navigate the criminal justice 
system. Crime victim service providers in the United States incorporate, by and large, a “victim- 
centered” approach that recognizes the individual circumstances and needs of every crime 
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victim, educates victims about their options, and supports victims’ decisions in a non-blaming, 
non-judgmental manner — an approach that is especially well suited to supporting crime victims 
with disabilities. 

Located in a wide variety of settings (such as prosecutors’ offices, police departments, 
probation offices, domestic violence shelters, and rape crisis centers), victim service providers 
offer crime victims a wide range of support services: safety planning, crisis intervention, 
emergency housing, supportive counseling, information about legal rights, assistance accessing 
victim compensation, court accompaniment, financial assistance, assistance with funeral 
arrangements, and information about what to expect at different stages of a criminal case. 

Crime victim service agencies in the United States have made some headway in serving 
crime victims with disabilities; however, much remains to be done to build the capacity of the 
crime victim assistance field to support this population. For example, we need to increase 
awareness among crime victim service agencies that they are subject to federal civil rights laws 
which protect members of the disability community from discrimination. Discrimination in a 
disability rights context frequently entails policies, programs, services, or activities that deny full 
and equal participation by persons with disabilities, even when such results are not intended. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990'‘' prohibits discrimination within the areas 
of employment, state and local government programs and services, places of public 
accommodation, transportation, and telecommunications.'* Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 prohibits discrimination against people with disabilities by any entity receiving 
federal funds.'* Additionally, programs providing temporary housing to crime victims are 
subject to the Fair Housing Act (as amended in 1 988) which contains anti-discrimination 
provisions on the basis of disability.'^ 

Crime victim service agencies also need to develop best practices to address the specific 
needs of different disability groups. Although some victim service providers may think they do 
not have the resources to meet the needs of crime victims with disabilities, they may not realize a 
vast array of resources is available to assist them in expanding accessibility as they strive to 
sen'e every segment of the community, especially the most vulnerable among us. 
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A Roadmap to the Future 

The ultimate goal of the partnership between the National Council on Disability, the 
Association of University Centers on Disabilities, and the National Center for Victims of Crime 
is to foster greater public awareness about crime victims with disabilities and to forge a national 
commitment to better serve this particularly vulnerable population. We call on elected officials 
at the national, state, and local levels; directors of social service agencies; disability providers; 
disability activists; law enforcement officers and prosecutors; victim service providers; leaders of 
social service, academic, and business institutions; media representatives; and members of the 
general public to join us in a comprehensive effort to effect positive and meaningful change in 
the following priority areas: 

• Public Education — to raise awareness about the circumstances and needs of persons 
with disabilities who have been victimized by crime. Greater understanding by the 
general public, elected officials and other policy makers, the media, and those in the 
disability, criminal justice, and victim sers'ices communities is foundational to addressing 
the myriad unmet needs of this vulnerable and underserved population. Extensive outreach 
also is needed to educate crime victims with disabilities about their rights as victims and 
where they can go for help. 

• Research — to engage in national research that will establish the prevalence and 
consequences of crime against persons with disabilities and identify best practices for 
crime prevention and crime victim services to members of the disability community. 

We need a much clearer picture of the number of crime victims with disabilities, the rates 
and types of victimization among different disability groups, the behavior of offenders and 
the settings in which victimization occurs, the availability and quality of services for crime 
victims with disabilities, and barriers to accessing these services. Sound public policy, 
resource allocation, and program development must be informed by current, scientifically 
valid data. 

• Public Policy — to adopt public policies that integrate crime victims with disabilities 
and their needs into the current framework of federal, state, and local sendees. We 

must fully engage the political and policy development process to ensure adequate 
resources are directed to addressing the needs of crime victims with disabilities. Policies 
and laws that protect victims of crime must be inclusive of crime victims with disabilities. 
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Furthermore, laws and policies that address disability issues should acknowledge and be 
sensitive to crime victimization issues, as appropriate, 

• Programs and Services — to improve the number of and access to appropriate 
programs and services that will help crime victims with disabilities rebuild their lives. 
We must launch a national effort to ensure that crime victims with disabilities have full 
access to crime victims’ rights, protections, and services that have greatly expanded since 
the advent of the crime victims’ rights movement nearly three decades ago. Extensive 
training of crime victim service providers, law enforcement officers, prosecutors, and 
judges is needed to ensure the full participation of victims with disabilities in the criminal 
Justice system. Disability professionals also need thorough training on recognizing and 
responding to victimization in the populations with which they work, including making 
appropriate referrals to crime victim service providers in their community. 

• National Leadership — to foster the development of leaders who will serve as agents of 
change on behalf of crime victims with disabilities. This partnership envisions a national 
forum for leadership and constituents that serves as a unified and pro-active voice for crime 
victims with disabilities, a vehicle to exchange and share information on supporting this 
population, and a platform to advance a national dialogue on crime victims with 
disabilities. 


m 

For more information about the partnership or this joint statement, please contact: 


Joan Durocher 
Senior Atlomey/Advisor 
National Council on Disability 
1331 F Street, NW Suite 850 
Washington, DC 20004 
jdurocher@ncd.gov 
202-272-2004 VOICE 
202-272-2074 TTY 


Kevin O’Brien, EdD 
Director of Education and 
Victim Services 

National Center for Victims of Crime 
2000 M Street, NW, Suite 480 
Washington, DC 20036 
kobrien@ncvc.org 
www.ncvc.org 
202-467-8700 VOICE 
1-800-FYI-CALL/National Crime 
Victim Helpline VOICE 
1-800-21 1-7996 Helpline TTY 


George S. Jesien, PhD 

Executive Director 

Association of University Centers on 

Disabilities 

1010 Wayne Avenue, Suite 920 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

301-588-8252 

giesien@aucd.org 

www.aucd.org 

Alternative contact: 

Beverly Frantz; 215-204-5078 
bfrantz@temple.edu 


' Shannan M. Catalano, “Criminal Victimization, 2005,” (Washington, DC: Bureau of Justice Statistics, 2006), 
http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/pub/pdf/cv05.pdf (accessed January 22, 2007). 
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Services, August 2005), http;//www.cops.usdjoj.gov/mime/open.pdf?Uem=1565 (accessed January 19, 2007). 

^ Judith Lewis Herman, Trauma and Recovery, (New York: Basic Books, 1992). 

^ R. Barry Ruback and Martie P. Thompson, Social and Psychological Consequences of Violent Victimization, 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2001), 87-105. 
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^ Erika Steinmetz, “Americans with Disabilities; 2002,” (Washington DC: U.S. Census Bureau, May 2006), 
http://www,census.gov/prod/2006pubs/p70-l 07.pdf (accessed January 22, 2007). 

^ Ibid., Figure 2. 
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May 21, 2007 


Senator Diane Feinstein 
Washington, D.C. 

RE; Senate Bill 456 

Gang Abatement and Prevention Act 

Dear Senator Feinstein, 

The 20,000 law enforcement members of the National Latino Peace 
Officers Association (NLPOA) unanimously support and endorse the proposed 
Gang Abatement and Prevention Act (S. 456), as submitted. The NLPOA is a law 
enforcement organization made up of federal, state, and local law enforcement 
officers. The organization's members include more than 13 Chiefs of Police and 
Sheriffs. The membership also includes every level of law enforcement 
positions. The NLPOA has 80 chapters in 30 States and Puerto Rico and 
members in every state. 

The NLPOA supports the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act (S. 456) as 
this legislation will assist in combating the violence and fear that surrounds many 
of our communities, both small and large. This legislation will help “Keep America 
Safe.” 

The NLPOA believes that this legislation is comprehensive and with 
meticulous attention dedicated to the facts as they apply to the rule of law. This 
legislation was well reasoned and provided a proportionate response to these 
types of crimes. 

Sincerely, 


Roy Garivey, National NLPOA President 

PO Box 1717 

Las Vegas, NV 89125 

E-mail: qarivev@latinopoa.orq 

(713) 829-9351 


CC: National Executive Board and NLPOA Members 
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■d Cohn, Commissioner 
a Department ofCorrection 
S3) 


:irnvE board 


National Major Gang Task Force 

April 26, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstem 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510-0504 

K£: Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 (S. 456) 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

Please be advised that the National Major Gang Task Force is in support of 
the above referenced legislation. 

Our membership of apinoximately 1500 from across the country appreciates 
your continued initiative and leadership in developing this legislation. 
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April 17, 2007 



The Honorable Patrick Leahy 
Chairman 

Senate Committee on tfie Judiciary 
224 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, OC 205 1 0 

Dear Chairman Leahy: 
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On behalf of the National Narcotic Officers’ Associations’ Coalition (NNOAC), I urge 
you to consider S. 456, the Gang Abatement Act of 2007. The more Aan 55,000 law 
enforcement officers represented by the NNOAC support this effort to give state and 
local law enforcement and community prevention and intervention groups new 
resources to prevent gang crimes and investigate gang violence. 


Importantly, this bill encourages law enforcement intelligence and information sharing 
among new '‘high intensity interstate gang activity areas” and existing High Intensity 
Drug Trafficking Areas (HIDTAs). The direct overlap between gang crime and illegal 
drug trafficking means tlu^ effort to address gangs in one particular region cannot be 
divorced from efforts to investigate and prevent illegal drug trafficking. Close 
collaboration is a necessity, and administrative resources already deployed for multi- 
jurisdictional drug enforcement efforts should be leveraged to enhance gang 
enforcement. This maximizes the resources that can be applied directly to the street for 
gang enforcement and prevention activities. 

The NNOAC appreciates your continued dedication to helping state and local law 
enforcement tackle the tough challenges we face every day. Gang activity has 
destroyed the ambitions and lives of too many young Americans. Aggressive efforts to 
enforce laws and prevent gang violence are very much needed. 


I respectfully request that you give serious consideration to S. 456, the Gang Abatement 
Act of 2007, and look forward to working with you on this important legislation. 



JRonald Brooks 
Presiderll, NNOAC 
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May 18, 2007 

The Honorable Senator Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510-0504 


Dear Senator Feinstein: 
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I am writing to you on behalfofThe National Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives 
(NOBLE) to express our strong support for the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. 

The growing incidence of gang violence is the bane to the safety and security of our communities, 
including rural areas of this country. The criminal activities, murders, drug related crimes and 
violence perpetrated gangs, borders on terrorism. Unfortunately, law enforcement's ability to 
combat these gang activities is hindered by a lack of human resources, as well as, a lack of 
technology to monitor and track gang activities that transcend jurisdictional boundaries. 

The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 will provide a cost effective means of addressing 
the growing problem of gang violence by creating a national strategy for early intercession and 
prevention, in addition to, identifying, apprehending, and prosecuting gang related criminal activities 
across the nation. Specifically, the bill provides for the designation of High Intensity Interstate Gang 
Activity Areas (HHGAA) that will identify, target and eliminate violent gangs where gang activities 
are particularly prevalent. 

This bill will provide law enforcement funding for intervention and prevention efforts by law 
enforcement, schools and civic groups focused on at-risk youth, in a combined, prevention- 
intervention-suppression approach, modeled after the proven, “Operation Ceasefire” strategy. 
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The bill increases the penalties for existing racketeering and violent crimes by creating a new federal 
crime for violence committed in furftierance of drug trafficking. It also provides for enhancements to 
the federal criminal code designed to more effectively deter and punish acts of violence, by gangs and 
other violent criminal organizations. 

NOBLE believes that this combined prevention-intervention-suppression approach will help provide 
the resources and funds required for our federal, state and local law enforcement agencies to 
effectively, combat the growing problem of gang related crime and violence. 
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noble’s 3,500 law enforcement executive members thank you for your continued leadership on this 
important issue and for your continuing support of the law enforcement community. We look forward 
to working with you to help pass this important legislation. 


Sincerely, 


Jimmie Dotson 
National Pre.sident 
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Brad Card, Legislative Liaison 
412 First Street, SE 
Washington. DC 20003 
Omce; 202-484-4884 
Fax; 202-484-0109 
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Hrad.card@d (itkogroup.com 


MiebacI F. Canning, Director 
Government Relations Office 
12 Francis Street 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
Office: 410-269-4237 
Fax; 410-269-7523 
Cell: 410-370-9500 
7itc@maniscanning.com 


May 23, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Fcinstcin 
8 1 5 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

On behalf of state troopers and highway patrol officers across this nation, the National 
Troopers Coalition (NIC) is pleased to join our professional colleagues in law enforcement in 
supporting S. 456, the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. 

Gang-related crime has increased at a troubling rate; and the NTC is proud to support 
legislation that will enhance our efforts to identify, apprehend and prosecute these violent 
groups. S. 456 authorizes $500 million over the next 5 years to designate High Intensity 
Interstate Gang Activity Areas (HllGAA’s), and increases penalties for racketeering and other 
violent crimes. With the.se tools and the restoration of the Edward Byrne Justice Assistance 
Grant Program, troopers across this nation will be able to more effectively fight to stop these 
violent groups that are terrorizing our communities. 

Thank you for your support of all the troopers mid highway patrolmen represented by the 
National Troopers Coalition and our fellow law enforcement officers across this Country. If I 
may be of any further assistanee to you, please feel free to contact me or our NTC Washington, 
DC representatives, Michael Canning or Brad Card. 


Sincerely, 




Dennis Hallion 
Chairman 
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Testimony of Thomas J. Nee 
President 

National Assoeiation of Police Organizations 
“Rising Crime in the United States; Examining the Federal 
Role in Helping Communities Prevent and Respond to Violent Crime” 

U.S. Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Crime and Drugs 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Room 226 
May 23, 2007, 9:30 a.m. 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman, Senator Graham, and members of the Subcommittee, My name is 
Tom Nee and I am a Patrolman with the Boston Police Department, I also serve as the president 
of the Boston Police Patrolmen’s Association, as well as the National Association of Police 
Organizations (NAPO), representing approximately 238,000 sworn law enforcement officers 
throughout the United States. 

As police officers, it is our duty to serve and protect As men and women working on the front 
lines to enforce the law, we have a right, a need, really, to have the full support of the federal 
government. This need is why I am here speaking to you today. America’s state and local law 
enforcement are being disregarded by the current administration. They are being passed over for 
critical funding to assist them in performing their roles in combating and responding to crime 
and terrorism. 

There are three issues that I will address this afternoon that are of increasing concern to NAPO 
and our members: the decrease in funding for vital Department of Justice state and local law 
enforcement assistance programs witnessed over the past several years; the additional duties 
taken on by local law enforcement agencies in the post-9/1 1 era; and finally, the recent increase 
in crime rates experienced by communities nationwide. These issues are interrelated and cannot 
. be separated, particularly when addressing the issue of rising violent crime rates in the United 
States. 

The Community Oriented Policing Services program, together with the Local Law Enforcement 
Block Grant (LLEBG) and the Byrne Memorial Fund, gave state and local law enforcement the 
necessary funding to truly assist their efforts to keep our nation’s comniunities safe. These 
justice assistance programs have contributed countless resources to help combat crime, from 
assisting with the hirihg and retention of over 1 18,000 police officers to serve in local 
communities, to paying for overtime, equipment, training, and allowing for the development of 
innovative partnerships with communities to fight crime. 

With the support of these federal grant programs, community policing has been a dominant force 
behind the dramatic reduction in crime this nation has witnessed over the past 13 years. In 2000, 
violent crime rates were at their lowest level in thirty years, particularly in large cities. More 
police officers patrolling the streets not only provides greater police presence in our communities 
but also increases police knowledge of crime problems as well. Thus, allowing law enforcement 
to do itsjob more efficiently and effectively. 
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A key factor in the implementation and success of community policing has been federal support 
through funding and resources to state and local law enforcement agencies. It is not a 
coincidence that community policing was at its best and national crime rates were at their lowest 
when federal support for programs such as COPS, the Byrne Fund, and LLEBG was at its 
highest. It is also no coincidence that the steep reduction in federal support for these programs 
corresponds with the increases in violent crime rates nationwide. 

A December 2001 study by researchers at the University of Nebraska at Omaha found that the 
COPS program is directly linked to the historic drop in U.S. crime rates in the 1990s. The “More 
Cops = Less Crime” statistical analysis produced by Senator Biden, together with Congressman 
Anthony Weiner, gives further evidence to the link between the COPS grants funds and 
decreases in crime from 1995-2000. 

According to the “More Cops = Less Crime” evaluation, the effects of the COPS grants from 
fiscal year 1 994 to fiscal year 1999 on violent crime during that 1995-2000 period were 
substantial. During that time, approximately $2 billion was provided nationally in hiring grants 
and over $3.6 million was provided in innovative grants to cities with populations over 10,000. 
Nationwide, police departments in these cities reported that occurrences of violent crimes 
decreased by well over 150,000 between 1995 and 2000. 

As NAPO represents the police forces of some of our nation’s largest cities, we will focus on the 
effect these grants have had on the needs of a few of NAPO’s local law enforcement agencies. 

During this period, Phoenix, Arizona received $23.5 million in COPS hiring grants and $2.34 
million in COPS innovative grants. Phoenix law enforcement estimates that these funds helped 
reduce reports of violent crime by over 1,500 incidents and reduced overall crime by 7,679 
incidents. Los Angeles, California received nearly $194 million in COPS grants and $2.3 
million in COPS innovative grants between fiscal years 1994 and 1999. During this time, violent 
crimes were reduced by 10,500 incidents and overall crime in the city by 53,435 incidents. 

The COPS program was not the only catalyst for the increase in community policing and the 
decrease in national crime rates. The Byrne Memorial Fund contributed by awarding grants to 
assist educational and training programs for criminal justice personnel and provide for technical 
assistance to state and local law enforcement. Additionally, the LLEBG provided vast support to 
local police departments through faeititatirlg the hiring and training of new officers, paying 
overtime and procuring needed equipment and technology. LLEBG funds also went towards 
enhancing school safety, supporting drug courts, securing violent convictions, enhancing 
community policing and defraying the costs of officer insurances. 

Most of these programs were included when Congress agreed to President Bush’s proposal to 
combine the Byrne Memorial Fund and the LLEBG; however, grant programs for the hiring and 
retaining of officers were cut back. Not only were hiring grants cut, but the total funding level 
for the new combined grant program, the Byrne Justice Assistance Grant (JAG), was 
significantly reduced and has not rebounded today. 
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NAPO is truly concerned about the steep decline in funding for vital state and local law 
enforcement assistance programs that has occurred since fiscal year 2002, particularly in light of 
the additional duties taken on by law enforcement officers since 9/11. 

Following the September 1 1, 2001 terrorist attacks and the creation ofthe Department of 
Homeland Security in 2002, NAPO has witnessed steep declines in the funding levels for these 
critical law enforcement assistance programs. In fiscal year 2002, the. funding level for 
Department of Justice law enforcement assistance grant programs was at $3,831 billion. In fiscal 
year 2005, the funding level for these programs was at $1,851 billion. While we have seen 
moderate increase in this funding level in fiscal years 2006 and 2007, the fiscal 2007 level of 
$2.3 billion is still $1.5 billion less than what these programs received five years ago. 

Advocates of these reductions argue that state and local law enforcement are not losing critical 
funding; rather, agencies are receiving assistance funds through Homeland Security programs. 
However, Homeland Security grants provide only limited funding for law enforcement personnel 
initiatives. They are also distributed through the states, while the COPS grants go directly to law 
enforcement agencies, giving them more flexibility in deciding where and how to use the funds 
to meet their communities’ needs the best. More often than not, the funds most needed by local 
law enforcement agencies are those that can be used to hire new officers, retain officers, and 
obtain new equipment. 

Nevertheless, law enforcement has seen a steady decline in Homeland Security funds as well. 

As of fiscal year 2007, the three primary DHS programs - the State Homeland Security Grant 
Program, the Law Enforcement Terrorism Prevention Program, and the Urban Area Security 
Initiative - have been slashed by almost 50 percent from fiscal year 2003 levels, when these 
programs received more than $3 billion in funding. Yet law enforcement’s role in homeland 
security has not diminished along with the funding. 

Together, DOJ and DHS law enforcement assistance programs have seen a total decrease of 
$2.03 billion in funding between fiscal years 2004 and 2007. This sharp, steady decline in 
funding has occurred despite the fact that state and local law enforcement continue to assume 
more duties to protect communities against terrorist threats, continue to fight against drugs and 
domestic crime, and endure pressing state budget constraints. 

This brings me to our other concerns. Today, local police departments, already undermanned 
due to a lack of resources to hire new officers, must place officers into Drug, Gang and 
Terrorism Task Forces, as well as protect critical infrastructure during periods of heightened 
national threat advisory levels, often at the expense of street patrols. 

Phoenix, Arizona law enforcement agencies have had to redeploy officers and resources to fixed 
structure protection, such as water treatment facilities, Arizona Public Service power stations, 
and airports, among other infrastructure. While these resources are being shifted away from 
community policing, Phoenix is seeing record increases in violent crime. Just between 2005 and 
2006, the city saw a nearly 5 percent increase in its violent crime rates, including a 4.5 percent 
rise in homicides and an over 6 percent rise in aggravated assault. Now if you include 2004 in 
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those numbers, Phoenix law enforcement saw an astounding 12 percent increase in homicides 
and an almost 20 percent increase in aggravated assault over a two year period. 

Law enforcement in Los Angeles, California has seen a substantial amount of resources - officers 
and funding - shifted to homeland security details. Hundreds of law enforcement personnel have 
been assigned to terrorism prevention issues. However, the Los Angeles Police Department has 
limited funds to hire new officers. When the department is mandated to redeploy officers to 
protect infrastructure, staff terrorism task forces, and take on counterterrorism duties, patrol units 
suffer. Over the past several years, although L.A. has seen a decrease in the overall level of 
violent crimes, including murder, it has seen a significant increase in gang-related homicides and 
violent crimes. Los Angeles police attribute this to the lack of resources the police department 
has to cover the holes in community policing and gang deterrence caused by new terrorism 
prevention duties. 

Chicago and Miami are also seeing similar spikes in gang-related violent crimes and the cities’ 
police departments are spread to thin to properly respond to this disturbing trend. While NAPO 
wholeheartedly endorses legislation aimed at helping state and local law enforcement in their 
efforts against gang expansion and activity, particularly Senator Dianne Feinstein’s “Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007,” we feel it is not enough. Gang violence, terrorism 
prevention, and the fight against domestic crime cannot always be taken as separate issues, but as 
pieces of a whole - the protection of our nation’s communities. The issue at hand is about giving 
state and local law enforcement the equipment, training and personnel it needs to accomplish all 
of its duties. 

Another case in point: New York City. The New York City Police Department (NYPD) has lost 
over 4,000 officers since 1999. After the 9/1 1 terrorist attacks, the city has been on high alert 
and its police department has dedicated over 1,000 police officers to counterterrorism activities. 
Officers assigned to street patrol are being trained in terrorism prevention in addition to their 
usual training, adding to their responsibilities while patrolling New York City streets. Despite 
these additional duties and training. New York City police officers are some of the lowest paid 
law enforcement officers in the nation.' Low salaries and no premium pay for the added 
terrorism responsibilities are the primary sources for low officer retention rates and the City’s 
inability to recruit and retain new officers. ~ 

The NYPD no longer has the funds or personnel to have officers completely dedicated to either 
terrorism prevention or community policing. The city, whose police department is now also a 
counterterrorism force, is short thousands of officers and is barely able to retain the officers it 
has today. 

State and local law enforcement endure growing budget constraints even as they assume more 
duties to protect our nation’s communities against terrorist threats, as well as continue their daily 
fight against drugs and domestic crime. According to the FBI’s semi-annual Uniformed Crime 
Report (UCR), which was released in December of last year, there was a steep increase in violent 
crime in the first half of 2006. These results follow the 2005 UCR, which stated that the murder 


* During training, new hires earn $25,100 a year. Upon completion of the Police Academy, their annual base salary 
increases to $32,700. Adjusted for inflation, this is the lowest pay in the history of the NYPD for rookie cops. 
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rate was up by 4.5 percent from 2004 to 2005 and that violent crime in general, which included 
robbery, aggravated assault and homicides, increased by 2.5 percent. Up to 2006, 2005 marked 
the highest rise in the crime rate in 15 years. 

It is beginning to appear that 2005 was not an anomaly, but rather the start of a terrible trend. 
Reports of violent crime nationwide surged by nearly 4 percent in the first half of 2006 when 
compared with the same six months of 2005. This includes a drastic, almost 10 percent increase 
in the number of robbery offenses, an approximate 1 .5 percent rise in murder offenses, and an 
increase of over 1 percent in aggravated assaults. Some of our nation’s cities have experienced 
remarkably higher increases in violent crimes than this national summary recognizes. 

Between 2004 and 2006, the reported homicides in Boston alone increased by almost 23 percent; 
the highest homicide rate the city has seen in eleven years. In this time period, Boston also saw a 
nearly 10 percent rise in robberies and a staggering 37 percent rise in aggravated assaults 
involving firearms. 

Houston, Texas experienced an increase of over 26 percent in reported homicides, a nearly 40 
percent rise in robberies and a 22 percent rise in aggravated assault in just a two year period, 
from 2004 to 2006. Over these same two years, Detroit saw a 7 percent rise in reported 
homicides, an astonishing 40 percent increase in robberies, and a 22 percent rise in aggravated 
assault. 

As we have witnessed in cities such as Phoenix, Los Angeles, Boston, and New York, local law 
enforcement agencies are struggling to meet the needs of their communities due to increased 
duties and diminished federal assistance and support. With the police departments in this 
nation’s largest cities undermanned and overworked and national crime rates at their highest 
levels in fifteen years, how can Congress and this Administration justify cutting or eliminating 
grants under the COPS program and the Byrne-JAG program? 

Over the past 1 5 years, local law enforcement officers and the agencies they serve have made 
tremendous strides in reducing the level of crime and violence in our communities. This success . 
was in large part because of the generous assistance and support given to them by the federal 
government. However, today, as state and local law enforcement take oh more duties to protect 
our communities from rising crime and terrorist threats, federal support of vital assistance 
programs is in a continuing state of decline. Now is not the time to disregard the programs and 
resources that have proved to be effective in protecting our neighborhoods. Community oriented 
policing works. We recognize this fact and so do Americans. It is now time that the federal 
government recognizes the important impact having more police on the streets has on crime. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak to you on behalf of America’s rank and file law 
enforcement officers. I ask that my printed testimony be made part of the record, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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NATIONAL ASSOeiATJON OP POLICE ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 

Rvimsenting Atnenea'f FirfBst 

750 First Street, ME., Suite. 920 • Washington, D.C. 20002-4241 

(202) S42-4420 • (800) 322-NAPO • (202) 842-4396 FAX 

‘ www.napo:org r E-mail: info@napo.org 



EXECliTIVE OFFICERS 


January 29, 2007 


THOMAS J. NEE 
President 
Boston Police 
Patrolmen's Association 

MICHAEL J. PALLADINO 
Executive Vice President 
Detectives' Endowment 
Association of New York City 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
Uniced Scares Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 


MICHAEL J. MADONNA 
Recording Secretary 
New Jersey State Policemen's 
Benevolent Association 


SEAN M. SMOOt 
Treasurer 

Police Benevolent & Protective 
Association ofUlinois 


JAKE JACOBSEN 
Sergeant-atJtrms 
Phoenix Law 
Enforcement Association 


MICHAEL McHALE 
Executive Secretary 
Southwest Florida Police 
fienevofent Association 


iKATIQN AL H EAU QUART^Rg 

WILLIAM J. JOHNSON 
Executive Director 


On behalf of the National Association of Police Organizations (NAPO), representing 
238, (X)0 rank-and-file police officers from across the United States, I would like to thank you 
for introducing the "Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007" and advise you of our 
support for the legislation. If enacted, this legislation will greatly assist state and local law 
enforcement in their efforts against gang expansion and violence. 

Recent studies on gangs have estimated that over 25,000 different gangs, comprising over 

750.000 members are active across the United States. 100 percent of all cities larger than 

250.000 have reported gang activicy, and approximately half of those cities stated their gang 
problem was getting worse. Compounding this problem, gangs have been directly linked to 
narcotics trade, human trafficking, identification document falsification, violent maiming, 
assault and murder, and the use of firearms to commit deadly shootings. The "Gang 
Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007" works to reduce gang violence by creating new High 
Intensity Interstate Gang Accivi^ Areas (HIIGAAs) to facilitate cooperation between federal, 
state and local law enforcement and by authorizing more than $I billion over the next five 
years to combat gang activity. It also creates new gang prosecution statutes focusing on street 
gangs and meteases the penalties for violent gang crimes, strengthening prosecutors’ ability to 
combat gang aenvities. 

I thank you for your continued support of law enforcement. We look forward to working 
with you to fight for the passage of this bill. If you have any questions, please feel free to 
contact me, or NAPO’s Legislative Assistant, Andrea Moumighan, at (202) 842-4420. 



The Maticttal Assodadan QfP(JiceOtgaiuzadans(!'JAPO)isa coalition of police unions and associations from 
across the Uniced States chat serves to advance the interests of America's law enforcement through legislative and legal 
advocacy, political action and educaa'on. Founded in 1978, NAPO now represents more chan 2,000 police unions 
and associations, 238,000 sworn law enforcement ofRcers, [1,000 retired ofRcers and more than 100, OCX) citizens 
who share a common dedication to fur and effective crime control and law enforcement. 
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Good afternoon. I’m Doug Palmer, Mayor of Trenton, New Jersey and President of 
The United States Conference of Mayors. I have been Mayor of Trenton since July 
1990, and became President of The U.S. Conference of Mayors in December of 2006. 

I want to thank Chairman Biden for calling today’s hearing on issues related to crime 
in America’s cities, as well as Senators Specter and Graham, and the entire 
Subcommittee. Chairman Biden has long been a major champion of anti-crime 
initiatives, and I very much appreciate his continued leadership. 

As the tragedy at Virginia Tech University continues to demonstrate, gun violence and 
crime know no geographic boundaries. Whether at Columbine High School, or the 
Amish schoolhouse, or in cities across the nation every day, crime and violence are 
increasing. 

How do I know this is a life aind death matter? 

In my own city, just over a year ago, seven-year-old Tajhanique Lee was out in the 
neighborhood riding her bike on a Friday evening. Unbeknownst to her, she rode right 
into a gang war, a reckless crossfire. And even though she was not the target, this 
beautiful little girl was shot through the mouth, the bullet going through both of her 
cheeks. Miraculously, she lived. 

As our country and our people united to address the reality of terrorism after the 
attacks of 9/1 1 , we must unite now to address the reality of gun violence and crime 
which continues to ravage our cities, suburbs and rural areas alike. 

We must act now to prevent acts of violence and provide positive alternatives and help 
to those in need. 

Mayors know that our first responsibility must be public safety. Only when our cities 
are safe can we focus on other priorities such as public education, job creation, and 
affordable housing. That’s why one of the top priorities in our new Mayor's 1 0-Point 
Plan on Strong Cities, Strong Families for a Strong America is support for anti-erime 
programs. 

In the 1990's, mayors and poliee chiefs put extensive effort into inereasing public 
safety. And as we all know, there were dramatic results. Many eities saw crime rates 
drop to historic lows. 
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We recognize that there were a number of factors for this reduction in crime — 
including a strong economy and tougher prosecution and sentencing practices, mainly 
of drug related crimes. 

However, there is no doubt that additional police officers on the streets and greater 
support for innovative prevention programs had a major impact on crime. The 
partnership developed between the federal government and local governments - under 
programs such as COPS and the Local Law Enforcement Block Grant - greatly helped 
cities deploy more officers and chtinge the way policing is done in America. 

While the history of the 1990’s wtis one of partnership and crime reductions, what has 
happened in recent years has been very different. 

Cities lost more than $2 billion rmnually as the COPS hiring program was eliminated, 
and the local block grrmt was merged into the Byrne Justice Assistance Grant program 
- and then slashed. And now many cities are seeing significant crime increases. 

The latest findings from the Police Executive Researeh Forum found that some cities 
are experiencing double-digit or even triple-digit pereentage increases in homicides 
and other violence. 

PERF’s 56 city survey found that over a two year period: 

• Total homicides were 1 0.21 percent higher; 

• Robberies increased 12.27 percent; 

• Aggravated assaults increased 3.12 percent; and 

• Aggravated assaults with a firearm inereased by alm'ost 1 0 percent. 

Funding cuts are not the sole cause of the recent crime increases. But they DID have a 
major impact. 

In my city, crime dropped 27 percent last year - but our focused enforcement required 
us to exceed our budget by $6 million. And, we are confronting a small number of 
heavily armed street thugs who are intent on committing violence against one another. 

New Jersey, with huge public support, htis some of the most stringent gun laws in the 
nation - but criminals circumvent those laws simply by crossing the state line - which 
is our city line - into Pennsylvania. There, an assault rifle can be purchased at a gun 
show for about a hundred dollars. Life should not be that cheap. 
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I have been to Harrisburg to urge legislation addressing guns and gangs and now I am 
here before you . . . again making the case against a gun market that feeds those who 
are severely mentally ill ... or whose ruthless drug trade often involves the 
assassination of young African AmericEm or Latino men. 

And I am pushing for more action at the state and local level. 

Recently in Trenton our police arrested a murder suspect. At the time of the killing, 
he was out on bail. He was awaiting trial on the charge of shooting at a Trenton police 
officer . 

Two years ago, a young man was arrested on gun charges four times in six months. 
Only on the fourth arrest was bail set high enough to keep him locked up. 

Clearly, we have to address this “revolving door,” which is why I am urging the New 
Jersey General Assembly to create a special “gun court” to focus on weapons crimes 
and the small number of repeat offenders who are responsible for so much violence. 

Cities face many problems related to crime such as: 

• the growth of gangs; 

• the increased availability of illegal guns - something made harder to address by 
bad federal policies; 

• drug abuse, including new drugs such as meth; and 

• the return of more than 600,000 ex-offenders annually to our cities. 

There is also a growing culture of youth violence and disrespect on our streets - fueled 
by negative media and entertainment images and messages - that is contributing to the 
increase in crime. 

And all of this is happening at the same time that local governments are being asked to 
do more to help secure our nation from terrorist attacks. 

I know that the federal government has increased anti-terrorism grants, but the 
increased support for “homeland” security has unnecessarily come at the expense of 
“hometown” security. 
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We commend the new Congress for increasing funding for COPS and the JAG 
program the first time in years that the programs were not cut - and urge that both 
programs be fully funded in Fiscal Year 2008. 

The Conference of Mayors has adopted policy which calls for the reauthorization of 
the COPS program, and we commend Chairman Biden for sponsoring S. 368, which 
would provide $1.15 billion annually. I know that the bill has already been approved 
by the full Judiciary Committee - and I urge Senate passage so that it can soon be 
signed into law. 

As this bill moves forward, we hope that it will contain a number of elements 
supported by our policy including: 

• Funding for the hiring or re-deployment of additional officers, with a continued 
emphasis on community oriented policing in and around schools; 

• Significant retention funding beyond the initial three years of the program for 
officers where local fiscal conditions require continued support; 

• Much needed flexibility to pay overtime so long as it results in an increase in the 
number of officers deployed in community oriented policing; 

• A significant increase in the per-officer funding limitation; 

• Significant support for crime-fighting technology including: improved public 
safety communications and crime mapping; expansion and replacement of 
facilities necessitated by the hiring of additional officers; and crime solving 
technologies including crime lab improvements and DNA backlog reductions; 
and 

• Support for the criminal justice system including efforts to increase community 
prosecutions. 
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I also want to express strong support for the “Gang Abatement and Prevention Aet of 
2007” (S. 456), sponsored by Senator Dianne Feinstein, and urge its approval. The 
bill would help fight eriminal street gang violence nationwide by authorizing more 
than $1 billion over the next five years to support federal, state and local law 
enforcement efforts against violent gangs, witness proteetion programs, and services 
geared toward gang prevention. 

And, we strongly support the Second Chance Act of 2007 (S. 1060), sponsored by 
Senator Biden, which would authorize comprehensive reentry programs, including; 
state and local reentry eourts; Comprehensive and Continuous Offender Reentry Task 
Forees; drug treatment services to incarcerated offenders; technology career training 
for offenders; and mentoring services for reintegrating offenders into the eommunity. 

I want to end on this last point. April 16, 2007 is a national day of tragedy. We need 
a eommon sense approach to guns in America. 

We must allow the police to do their jobs and trace illegal guns by defeating the Tiahrt 
Amendment. 

We must close the gun show loophole which allows guns to be sold without 
baekground checks. 

We must prohibit the sale of military-style assault weapons and large capacity 
ammunition clips. 

We must make sure that records are accurate and shared regarding those who should 
be prohibited under current law from purchasing a firearm. 

The federal government must actively enforce all the current gun laws, and make sure 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) - which has been a 
strong partner with local governments - is provided all the resources and staff it needs 
to help keep America safe. 

Beyond legislation, a new effort must be made against the use and trafficking of illegal 
weapons. Weapon buyback programs and ballistics tracking offer the hope of 
reducing the toll these weapons take on our citizens, our communities, our children. 
And in our communities, we can do more to help teachers, coaches and family 
members intervene where predictors for violent behaviors exist. 
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But comprehensive legislation at the federal level can take the lead in ensuring 
uniform protections and bringing safety to our communities. The dangers raised by 
inadequate protections in any given state threaten us all. 

This issue has been labeled gun control and cast in the terms of sacred, abstract 
constitutional arguments. 

But respectfully, I am here to tell you that there is nothing abstract about innocent 
victims being wounded and killed. 

Yes, we have a Second Amendment, but we also have a Declaration of Independence 
and there is something to be said for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Bi- 
partisan, common sense action must be possible, and we call on Congress and the 
President to act now. 

Thank you. 
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May 10, 2007 

The Honorable Patrick J. Leahy 
Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciaiy 
433 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


The Honorable Arlen Specter 
Ranking Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
224 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Chainuan Leahy and Ranking Member Specter: 


On Behalf of the nation’s mayors, 1 am writing to express strong support for the 
'Xjang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007”( S.456), sponsored by Senator Dianne 
Feinstein [D-CA], and urge its approval by the Senate Committee on die Judiciaiy. 

We believe there nee^ to be strong mayoral involvement and leadership in 
combating the issue of gangs as it impacts the nation’s cities and suburbs. Based on 2005 
published by the FBT, and new data gathered directly from 28 cities across the country 
by the Police Executive Research Fomra (PERF), cities in all regions of the country and of 
varying sizes are seeing increases in violent crime. 

Gang experts have advised us that the nation’s largest and most dangerous gangs, 
including the Bloods, Crips and Mara Salvatrucha (MS-13), have spread from west coast 
cities to communities in Seattle, New York, Texas, Virginia and other parts of the country. 
Mayors have taken tlie lead in building and sustaining effective programs against gang crime 
in their cities. 

Mayors strongly believe gang recruitment can be deterred through increased 
vigilance, strong criminal penalties, equal partnerships with state and local law enforcement, 
and proactive intervention efforts. That is why we have endorsed S.456 which would 
establish and extend federal commitment to help fight criminal street gang violence 
nationwide, by autliorizing more than $l billion over the next five years to support federal, 
state and local law enforcement efforts against violent gangs, witness protection programs, 
and services geared toward gang prevention. The bill includes $500 million to create a new 
high Intensity Interstate Gang Activity Area (HIIGAA) program, to facilitate cooperation 
between local, state, and federal law enforcement in identifying, targeting, and eliminating 
violent gangs in areas where gang activity is particularly prevalent. The bill would also 
create new criminal gang offenses to prohibit recruitment of minors in a criminal street gang, 
and to patiish violent crimes related to gangs. 

Thank you for reviewing S.456 and tlie nation’s mayors urge passage. If you need 
any additional information, please contact Ed Somers with the Conference of Mayors staff at 
(202)861-6706. 

5»nr£»rp.lv _ 

Douglas Palmer 
Mayor of Trenton 
President 


Cc: Senate Judiciary Committee Members 
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STEPHAN R. PASSALACQUA 

SONOMA COUNTY DISTRI CT ATTORNEY 

600 ADMINISTRATION DRIVE, 212-J SANTA ROSA, CA 95403 (707) 565-2311 


February 9, 2007 


Senator Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
One Post Street, Suite 2450 
San Francisco, CA 94104 

RE: Legislation to Fight Gang Violence 

Dear Senator Feinstein, 

I recently spoke to your California Staff Director Jim Molinari when I was in Washington at 
the National District Attorney Capital Litigation Workshop regarding the above mentioned 
legislation you were sponsoring. I have reviewed the aspects of the Gang Prevention 
Legislation and wanted to inform you that I enthusiastically support the bill and your efforts 
to address one of the most significant challenges that we face in Sonoma County and 
throughout the State of California and the Nation. 

Enclosed please find our Critical Needs Assessment for 2006 which highlights how gang 
violence has placed an enormous strain on the Sonoma County criminal justice system 
(pages 1,9-11, 23-31). I'm available to assist you in anyway possible with your legislation. 
Please do not hesitate to contact me. 


pc 

Feinstein 
Enclosure 
cc: Jim Molinari 


Sincerely, 




■ 


Stephan R. Passalacqua 
District Attorney 
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PHONE NO. 


May. 07 2007 02: 12PM PI 



May 7, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
Wa^inglon, DC 20515 

Position: SUPPORT: S. 456 - Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 
Dear Senator Feinstein. 

As the Sheriff of San Bernardino County l am pleased to support your bill S. 458. This bill will 
increase and enhance law enforcement resources committ^ to invest^ation and prosecution of 
violent gangs, deter and punish ^^ole^t gang crime, protect law-abiding dtl^ns and 
communities from violerri criminais, revise and enhance criminal penalties for violent crimes, 
expand and improve gar^g prevention. ar»d for other purposes. 

As throughout the Nation. San Bernardino County is plagued gangs and this bill will be a 
tremendous help to reduce gang violence, if 1 can be of assistance ^ this matter please feel 
free to contact me. 


Thank you for your support of public safety. 
Best Regards, 


GARY S. PENROD. Sheriff 



By: Barbara Ferguson, Li^enant 
Legislative Liaison 
951-313-1348 (cell) 


SAN BERNARDINO COUffTYSHB^lEFS DEPARTMENT 

&5S East Third Street • San Semar^no, CaSfonra 92415-0061 Past Office Box 569 • San Bomardino, CeUfsmla 32402-0569 
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Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Return the COPS to our schools 
By Joe Biden 
October 18, 2006 

The recent school tragedies in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and elsewhere have starkly highlighted the dangers our 
children face in our nation's schools. While the spate of tragedies has focused the national conscience, this is not 
a new phenomenon. There have been 225 deaths from school-related violence since the 1 999 tragedy in 
Columbine, Colo., and violent crime and gang violence more generally is going up. 

President Bush recently convened a White House conference to discuss strategies to combat school violence. 
While engaging in a dialogue is always a good thing, the President is dead wrong when he argued that the 
federal government has no role — other than sharing information and best practices -- in combating school 
violence. 

In the president’s view, crime — including school violence — is a local problem to be addressed by local 
officials. In my view, this is dangerous and short-sighted. The federal government has an obligation to do all 
that it can to ensure the safety of our nation’s cities, towns and especially our schools and children. Thus, it is 
critical that we support federal programs that can help prevent school violence. COPS (Community Oriented 
Policing in Schools) is just such a program. It was created after the 1999 Columbine tragedy and builds on one 
principal proposition: Specially trained school resource officers on patrol at our schools can make our kids 
safer. 

The COPS program has funded more than 6,424 school officers, and these officers engage in community 
policing techniques that have been proven to deter violence. Research has shown that 8 1 percent of violent 
offenders communicate their intentions prior to acting. These officers woiic with students and faculty to 
recognize these signs to prevent acts of violence before they occur. They also work with school officials to 
ensure a rapid, coordinated response if an incident does occur. 

Local law enforcement and school administrators recognize the value of school resource officers and, as a 
result, the COPS program enjoys widespread support around the nation. Professors at Yale and Georgetown 
University concluded in a recent study that each federal dollar invested in COPS yields between $6 and $12 in 
benefits to society by reducing crime - "making COPS one of the most cost-effective ways available to reduce 
crime." 

Nevertheless, it has been abandoned in recent years. In fact. President Bush has proposed to eliminate funding 
for COPS in his budget request each of the past five years. Regrettably, and despite my strong objections. 
Congress has followed suit and reduced funding for this program from a high of $1 80 million in 2002 until it 
was completely eliminated last year — and again this year. 

The impact of these cuts is stark. Back in 2004, the COPS office was forced to reject applications for 2,865 
officers and it has been unable to solicit more applications due to lack of funding since that time. 

The bottom line is that the president has the wrong priorities for America. Year after year, the president 
•Droposes cutting billions for COPS and other programs that assist local law enforcement. Instead, his priority is 
to extend a S60 billion a year tax cut for millionaires. 
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The right priority for our nation would be to take back some of the tax cuts going to people making more than a 
million dollars year and place the money in a Homeland Security Trust Fund dedicated to completely funding 
initiatives for homeland security and preventing local violence — such as the COPS program. 

^t is critical that our nation's schools be a safe haven for our children. With local school boards facing budget 
shortfalls and local law enforcement stretched too thin combating rising crime and terrorism, the federal 
government simply must step in to promote a safe learning environment in our nation's schools. We owe our 
children nothing less. 
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May 22, 2007 


U.S. Senator Dianne Feinstein 
SH-331 Hart Senate Office Building 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Feinstein: 

Thank you for contacting us about S.456 - The Gang Abatement and 
Prevention Act. The Points of Light Foundation is pleased to sign on as a 
supporter of this legislation. Please let us know what we can do to be of 
service in helping advance this bill. 

Sincerely, 

H CxJJu^ — 

Howard H. Williams IH 
Interim CEO and President 
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Chuck Wexler 
Executive Director 



Police ExEcimvE 
Research Forum 


Violent Crime in America: 

24 Months of Alarming Trends 


Violent crime increased last year, and many cities experienced double-digit or even 
triple-digit percentage increases in homicides and other violence, according to the latest statistics 
gathered by the Police Executive Research Forum (PERF), a Washington, D.C.-based 
organization of police chiefs, sheriffs, and other state and local law enforcement leaders. 

PERF gathered crime statistics for all of 2006 from 56 policing agencies across the nation 
and found that overall, homicides increased 2.89 percent compared to 2005, and robberies 
increased 6.48 percent. Aggravated assaults declined 2.20 percent, but when aggravated assaults 
committed with a firearm were separated out of that category, there was a 1 .28-percent increase 
between 2005 and 2006. 

24-Month Trend: Steady Increases in Violent Crime 

The new crime statistics for 2006 show a worsening of a trend first identified by PERF in 
mid-2005, when PERF began to hear rumblings from its members that “violent crime is making 
a comeback.” A number of cities, particularly in the middle part of the United States, were 
beginning to experience large increases in three major categories of violent crime: robberies, 
aggravated assaults, and homicides. 

Throughout 2006, PERF ciosely monitored violent crime rates. In an effort to obtain the 
latest trend information sooner than the FBI can provide with its massive Uniform Crime 
Reporting (UCR) program, PERF obtained statistics from 56 jurisdictions across the nation for 
2006. 

The findings are not uniformly discouraging. Dallas, Denver, and Washington, D.C., for 
example, reduced their homicide tolls significantly. Some cities experienced increases in certain 
types of violent crime but not in others. 

But overall, the 24-month trend, starting on January 1, 2005, is unmistakable: 
Among the Jurisdictions filing reports with PERF, total homicides in 2006 were 10.21 
percent higher than they were in 2004. Robberies increased 12.27 percent; aggravated 
assaults increased 3.12 percent; and aggravated assaults with a firearm increased 9.98 
percent. 

The major increases in violence are not limited to a few scattered locations. Three-fourths 
of PERF’s 56 jurisdictions reported increases in robberies between 2005 and 2006, for example. 
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Following are additional indications of a nationwide surge in violence between 2004 and 

2006: 

■ Increases of 20 percent or more in the number of homicides over the two- 
year period were detected in many jurisdictions, including; Baltimore County, Md.; 
Boston; Charleston, S.C.; Charlotte-Mecklenburg, N.C.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Fairfax County, Va,; Hartford, Conn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis; Nashville; 

Newark, N.J.; New Haven, Conn.; Orlando; Philadelphia; Rochester, N.Y.; San 
Antonio; San Jose, Calif.; and Seattle. 

■ Increases of more than 30 percent in robberies between 2004 and 2006 
were found in Arlington, Tex.; Baltimore County, Md.; Cleveland; Detroit; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Las Vegas; Memphis; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Montgomery County, 
Md.; Orlando, Fla.; Prince William County, Va.; Rochester, N.Y.; San Francisco; San 
Jose, Calif.; and Virginia Beach, Va. 

■ Increases of more than 30 percent in aggravated assaults with firearms 
were found in Boston; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Las Vegas; Orlando; Rochester, N.Y.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis; Seattle; and other Jurisdictions. 

■ Volatility was seen in cities like Atlanta, where homicides fell from 1 12 in 
2004 to 89 in 2005, but then jumped to 107 in 2006. In many cities, certain types of 
crime increased sharply in 2005, but fell back in 2006. 


PERF Warned of a “Gathering Storm” of Violent Crime 

The 24-month trend toward increasing violence is disturbing news, because the United 
States enjoyed astonishing declines in crime during the mid- to late-1990s, followed by a 
leveling off in the early 2000s. 

Monitoring the recent crime trends has been a top priority for PERF since the first 
indications of a surge in violence came to light in 2005. In August 2006 PERF held a conference 
to determine whether the reports of increasing crime were merely anecdotal or reflected a 
nationwide trend, and received overwhelming indications of a nationwide problem. More than 
170 officials, including police chiefs and mayors from 50 cities, came to Washington, D.C. to 
attend PERF’s Violent Crime Summit, and those leaders concluded that there was a “gathering 
storm” of increasing violence in America. 

PERF then followed up by asking all of the chiefs who attended the Violent Crime 
Summit not to wait until the FBI released its nationwide crime statistics for 2006, but instead to 
send PERF their violent crime statistics for the first six months of 2006. PERF compiled the data 
and found that many cities indeed were experieneing sharp increases in violence. PERF also 
asked the chiefs to provide information about any recent crime “milestones” in their 
jurisdictions, and 13 responded. Three jurisdictions, for example, reported having experienced 
all-time highs in homicides in 2005 or the first half of 2006. 
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The latest statistics for all of 2006 reinforce what PERP has been saying for more than a 
year: The crime reductions of the 1990s cannot be taken for granted. The nation is receiving a 
warning signal that federal, state, and local governments must refocus their attention on crime in 
order to restore the level of safety and security that Americans experienced in the 1990s. And the 
volatility in crime rates — across the nation, and within given jurisdictions — suggests that it will 
be critically important to watch crime statistics closely in coming months and years. 

Note on PERF statistics: The PERF statistics are similar to those in the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Reporting (UCR) program in that they are based on law enforcement agencies’ reports of 
crimes actually reported to the police (as opposed to surveys or other methods of measuring 
crime). Because PERF members are police chiefs, sheriffs, and other law enforcement 
executives, PERF is able to obtain official crime statistics from many of the nation’s largest 
jurisdictions, and to release those figures several months before the nationwide tallies are 
released by the FBI. PERF’s previous “early warnings” about crime, based on the fist six 
months of 2006 data, were later confirmed when the FBI completed its more comprehensive 
UCR reports. 

PERF’s October 2006 report, “A Gathering Storm — Violent Crime in America,” is 
available online at wvvw.Doliceforum.org/upload/Gathering-Storm-PRlNT- 
Final 110473745 10272006 1 0-SOApdf .) 


For additional information, contact: 

PERF Executive Director Chuck Wexler (202) 466-7820 
PERF Board of Directors: 

Chief William Bratton, Los Angeles Police Department (213) 485-3586 

Chief John Timoney, Miami Police Department (305) 603-6100 

Commissioner Edward Davis, Boston Police Department (617) 635-4461 

Chief Rick Myers, Colorado Springs Police Department (7 1 9) 444-74 1 2 

Sir Ian Blair, Commissioner, London Metropolitan Police Service 011-44-207-230-4402 

Chief Dean Esserman, Providence Police Department (401) 243-6401 

Chief Ella Bully-Cummings, Detroit Police Department (313) 596-2200 


Special thanks are due to our partners at Motorola, Inc., for their 
support of the Chief Concerns: Critical Issues in Policing Series. 
This report could not have been possible without their help. 
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Violent Crime in America: 24 Months of Alarming Trends 

56 Reporting Jurisdictions 

1 . Number and percentage of Police Departments with an increase in Violent Crime 
from 2005 to 2006. 

-Homicide: 28 out of 56 departments (50%) experienced an increase in homicide. 
-Robbery: 42 out of 56 departments (75%) experienced an increase in robbery. 
-Aggravated Assault: 18 out of 54* departments (33%) experienced an increase in 
aggravated assault. 

-Aggravated Assault with a Firearm: 23 out of 51* departments (45%) 
experienced an increase in aggravated assault with a firearm 

2. Number and percentage of Police Departments with an increase in Violent Crime 
from 2004 to 2006. 

-Homicide: 40 out of 56 departments (71%) experienced an increase in homicide. 
-Robbery: 45 out of 56 departments (80%) experienced an increase in robbery. 
-Aggravated Assault: 23 out of 54* departments (43%) experienced an increase in 
aggravated assault. 

-Aggravated Assault with a Firearm: 33 out of 49* departments (67%) 
experienced an increase in aggravated assault with a firearm 

3. Percent change in violent crime from 2005 to 2006. 

Homicide increased 2.89% from 2005 to 2006. 

Robbery increased 6.48% from 2005 to 2006. 

Aggravated Assault decreased 2.20% from 2005 to 2006. 

Aggravated Assault with a Firearm increased 1.28% from 2005 to 2006. 

4. Percent change in violent crime from 2004 to 2006. 

Homicide increased 10.21% from 2004 to 2006. 

Robbery increased 12.27% from 2004 to 2006. 

Aggravated Assault increased 3.12% from 2004 to 2006. 

Aggravated Assault with a Firearm increased 9.98% from 2004 to 2006. 


*At the time of this report, some agencies were unable to provide complete 
information. 
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FBI Statistics Confirm Surge in Violence 

According to the last two available years of FBI statistics (2004 and 2005): 

• 32,840 murders occurred in the United States, 

• Victims reported 818,592 robberies in America. 

• 1,710,328 aggravated assaults were reported in the U.S., 289,106 of which 
involved the use of a firearm. 


Milestones 

• The nation’s violent crime rose bv 2% in 2005, the first increase in 13 years. 

(FBI) 

• Major Cities across the United States experienced an increase in murders in 2006: 

New York +10% (2005 FBI UCR/ 2006 NYPD Website) 

Chicago +3.8% (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

Houston +11.9 (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

Miami +42.6 % (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

• Jurisdictions that recorded the highest number of murders ever include: 

Newark, New Jersey (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

Orlando, Florida (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

• Prince William County, Virginia also had the largest number of robberies reported 
to the department in 2006. (PD Stats as reported to PERF) 

• Murders in New Haven, Connecticut were up by more than 60%. (PD stats as 
reported to PERF) and Hartford experienced a five-year high in aggravated 
assaults (PD stats as reported to PERF) 

• Boston, Massachusetts saw an eleven year high in homicides in 2006 (PD stats as 
reported to PERF) 
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POIICF ExnCUTlVK 
Research Forum 

Police Executive Research Forum 

1120 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 930 

Washington, DC 20036 

202-466-7820 

202-466-7826 fax 

www.PoiiceForum.org 
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POLICE 

FOUNDATION 


May 8, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
iam G. Milliken Washington, DC 205 1 0 

rmsn of ilic Boarri 

)ert Williams Dear Senator Feinstein: 

donr 

I am writing in support of S456, the Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007. 

Recent studies on gangs have estimated that over 25,000 different gangs, comprising ovct 
750,000 members are active across the United States. Gangs have been directly linked to 
the narcotics trade, human trafficking, identification document falsification, violent 
maiming, assault and murder, and the use of firearms to commit deadly shootings. The 
Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007 would work to reduce gang violence by 
creating new High Intensity Interstate Gang Activity Areas (HIIGAAs) to facilitate 
cooperation between federal, state and local law enforcement and by authorizing more than 
$1 billion over the next five years to combat gang activity. 

The bill will also and importantly provide funding for intervention and prevention efforts 
in a combined prevention-intervention suppression approach modeled after the successful 
Operation Ceasefire strategy. 

Thank you for your leadership on this issue and your continued support of the law 
enforcement community. 


Sincerely, 



Improving Policing in America Since 1970 

1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 200, Washington, D.C 20036 • Phone; (202) 833-U60 • Fax; (202) 659-9149 

WWW. pol icefound ation .org 
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GOVERNOR ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 


March 20, 2007 


The Honorable Dianne Feinstein 
United States Senate 
331 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


The Honorable Orrin G. Hatch 
United States Senate 
104 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 


Dear Senator Feinstein and Senator Hatch, 


Thank you for leading a bipartisan coalition to pass comprehensive gang legislation. I support 
your legislation, The Gang Abatement and Prevention Act of 2007, and appreciate that it would 
establish new crimes and tougher federal penalties to deter and punish members of illegal street 
gangs. I also strongly support the federal funding authorized in your bill for suppression, 
prevention and intervention programs. 

Gang violence is a problem in communities all over California. We need to have a coordinated 
approach among federal, state and local governments to work together and eliminate this 
problem. I support the provisions in your bill that would create new High Intensity Interstate 
Gang Activity Areas, enhance existing federal efforts such as Project Safe Neighborhood and 
Safe Streets, and expand grants to states and local agencies and to community groups. 

Fighting gangs in California will require various strategies including suppression, intervention 
and prevention. All of these efforts will require additional funds. I urge Congress to provide 
additional funding in Fiscal Year 2008 to build on federal anti-gang efforts, and to provide grants 
to state and local agencies to combat gangs and gang violence. 

I appreciate your continued support for states and local communities in their fight against gangs. 


Sincerely, 



Arnold Schwarzenegger 


STATE CAPITOL • SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95814 


(916) 445-2841 
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Victims Of Crime 


“Stalking in the Age of Technology*’ 

A Call to Action fbi National Stalking Awareness Month 

By Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. and Mary Lou Leary, Executive Director of the National Center for 
Victims of Crime 
January 26, 2007 

Imagine that you are a young wife — estranged &om your husband. A court has ordered him to stay away 
&om you, but he shows up everywhere you go. You see him while driving on the road, in the parking lot at 
work, at a nearby table in restaurants, and at your fdends* homes. Although you haven’t spoken to him in 
months, he always knows exactly where you are. 

Last year, the Seatde police received such a report £tom Sherri Peak, 36, whose estranged husband Robert 
seemed to know her every move. Detectives believed that Robert Peak was stalking his wife, and they 
brought Sherri’s car into the city shop to scan for Cracking devices. After several hours of futile searching, 
one officer popped off the dashboard cover and spotted a global positioning system (GPS) and a cell phone 
embedded in the car. Then police checked the victim’s home computer and found spyware that allowed her 
husband to hack into her e-mail. Sherri Peak was indeed being stalked — ^via technology. 

The Peak case illustrates a disturbing rrimina] trend and the dark side of technology. The devices we use to 
surf the Internet, e-mail one another, download music, and find om way in unfamiliar towns have also 
equipped stalkers with powerful tools. While “conventional” stalkers follow a victim ftom home to work or 
place countless phone calls to their homes, technology-empowered stalkers use GPS to track victims and 
computer programs to trace every Web site victims visit and every e-mail they send or receive. Stalkers can 
harass or threaten their victims (or urge others to do so) via e-mail or Web sites set up to harm the victim. 
The potential impact of these tacdcs is staggering. Nadooal stadsdes show that 1 in 12 women andl in 45 
men will be stalked during their lifetime. The average duradon of stalking is two years, and more often than 
not it is accompanied by physical violence. In one study, 3 of 4 women murdered by their intimate partners 
had been stalked by that partner before they were killed. 

Althou^ all 50 states and the federal government have stalking laws, many were drafted before the 
widespread use of e-mail, the Internet^ chat rooms, Web sites, social networking sites, GPS, cell phones, and 
dny hand-held video and digital cameras. Last year Congress tightened the federal stalking law to take into 
account these potential stalking tools and techniques. Although some states are following suit^ state 
legislators must continually assess the power of their stalking laws to prohibit and appropriately punish acts 
of stalking with current or even future technology. 

January is National Stalking Awareness Month — the perfect opportunity for parents, lawmakers and 
community leaders to carefuUy review state and local laws on stalking and insist that laws keep pace with 
technology and protect out families. Through vigilance, both citizens and officials can combat stalking via 
technology. Just as parents and teens ate starting to learn how to protect their privacy while on-line, we can 
all learn how to detect higji-tech stalking and what to do if it occurs. 

For more ifrformation, visit or call the StaLkingF^Bsource Center, mvw.ncvc.orvl src. 202A67-8700, or the National Crime 
Victim Hemline, 1 -SOO-FYl'CALl^ 
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The State (Columbia, SC) 

New Law Helps Track Sex Offeoders 
By Sen. Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

August 7, 2006 

Today in our country there are as many as 150,000 convicted sex offenders who have fallen through the cracks; 

1 50,000 sexual predators lurking In our neighborhoods and jeopardizing the most vulnerable among us. 

In the words of John Walsl^ host of “America’s Most Wanted,” it is time to close the door. The Adam Walsh 
Child Protection and Safety Act, which was signed into law last montii, will do just diat. Plain and simple, this 
legislation will save children's lives. 

Twenty-five years ago, John and Reve Walsh lost their son when Adam was abducted from a suburban mall and 
subsequently killed. The Walsh family, like others I have worked with over die years, has taken this 
unimaginable nightmare and turned it into a call to action. John created “America’s Most Wanted” and has been 
a tireless advocate for legislation like this ever since. 

Congress has done a great deal before and since Adam was abducted to protect kids. We created the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children in 1984; we enacted the crime bill in 1994; and we set up die Amber 
Alert system in 2003. But every time we have done something significant, the bad guys have figured out a \ray 
around it. 

We require that our nation’s 600,000 sexual predators be tracked. But the bad guys are taking advantage of 
loopholes, and about 20 percent are currently unaccounted for. 

The Adam Walsh Act is about uniting 50 states in common purpose and in league with one another to prevent 
low-life sexual predators from slipping through the cracks. 

This new law starts at the beginning by requiring convicted sex offenders to register prior to release from 
prison. We also make sure we keep tabs on everyone \^o poses a threat to our kids. While the Internet puts the 
knowledge of the world at a child’s fingertips, it can also be abused and perverted by sexual predators. That is 
why the Adam Walsh Act adds the “use of the Internet to facilitate or commit a crime against a minor” as an 
offense that could trigger registration. And once someone is on a sex offender registry, we also need to ensure 
he can't go back to hiding in the shadows. Under this law, child predators are required to periodically check in 
personally with the authorities. They also need to update their photographs, so law enforcement and parents will 
know what they look like now. 

If a registered sex offender fails to comply with any of th^e requirements, he or she faces up to 10 years in 
prison, and the U.S. Marshals — the most underrated, underestimated part of American law enforcement — will 
bring its expertise and energy to the task of tracking down these dangerous individuals. 

One of the biggest problems in our current sex offender registry system happens when registered offenders 
travel from one sftate to another. That’s why this new law fully integrates and expands the state sysftems so that 
information will be shared instantly and seamlessly among them. When a convicted sex offender moves into 
your neighborhood, your police need to know about it. We also mandate a national sex offender Web site that is 
jearchable by geographic radius and ZIP Code so that parents can easily and quickly find out who is living in 
their neighborhoods. 
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It has taken us months and years to enact this important law, and it has been a true bipartisan effort. Sen. Orrin 
Hatch has been a true leader, and I was very proud to woilc with him in achieving a bipartisan consensus to 
protect our children. We cannot bring back the kids whom the Walsh family and others like them have lost. But 
we can do everything we can to protect the living. This law serves as a monument to these families and our best 
attempt to fix a currently broken system. 

It also should serve as a reminder that our job of protecting our kids is never done and one that requires 
continuing and constant vigilance. I know that John and Reve Walsh — and the other inspiring families that 
have pushed for this law — will make sure of that 

Sen. Biden represents Delaware in the US. Senate. 
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Mayors Release 10>Point Legislative Agenda on Issues Impacting Cities and Families 
at 75“* Winter Meeting of The U.S, Conference of Mayors 


Washington, D.C. - As flie new Congress sets its policy agenda, more than 250 of die nation’s mayors released a 10- 
point legislative plan today in Washington, DC where they have gatiiered for the 75**' Winter Meeting of fee U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, led by Conference President and Trenton, NJ Mayor Douglas H. Palmer. 

Several mayors from the Conference’s leadership crafted this new Mayors 10- Point Plan, called ‘Strong Cities, 
Strong Families for a Strong America”, during a special leadership meeting on January 11 in Washington, DC. The 
plan was then presented to House Speaker Nancy Pebsi the following day during a strategy session and brought to 
the full body of the Conference of Mayors at this Winter Meeting. 

\s CEOs of the nation’s cities, mayors know aD too well the challenges America’s families face. We are hwe to 
Ibrge a partnership with the new Congressional leaders that will invest in femilies and cities in a way feat creates jobs 
and safe communities, and provides an environment where frimilies and children can thrive,” said Conference 
President Douglas H. Palmer. “We welcome the opportunity to work with this new Congress in a bi-partisan way as 
we move forward together to build a stronger America.” 

The Mayors’ lO-Point Plan reflects some of the policies that the Conference has adopted over the past few years and 
will be used as a guide as fee mayors eng^e the 1 10^^ Congress, the Administration, and the 2008 presidential 
candidates on significant issues and priorities that directly impact America’s cities and femilies. 

The Mayors* Id-Point Plan includes: 

1) Energy and Environment Block Grant 

TTie mayors are calling for a block grant to provide funding directly to cities and urban counties for programs that 
improve community energy efficiency; develop and implement community strategies to reduce carbon emissions, 
develop and implement community and transportation energy conservation programs; encourage the development 
of new technologies and systems to decrease the nation’s dependence on foreign oil; and promotion and 
development of altCTnative/renewable energy sources. 

2) Federal-Local Partnership on Crime PreventioD 

TTie mayors are calling for a federal trust fund to provide flexible resources for the deployment of law 
enforcement personnel, support local innovations, fight domestic violence and fund technology that helps fight 
crime. Specifically, fundbg for COPS and the local block grant should be restored. 


■8 
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3) Community Development Block Grants 

The mayors recommend fliat CDBG formula funding be doubled to $8 billion. This additional funding would 
address the delayed projects and activities which have resulted from cuts to CDBG, and furdier build on the 
proven record of an effective affordable hoising and revitalization program. 

4) Affordable Honsing Fund 

The mayors support an affordable housing fund to be administered by the Government Sponsored Enterprises 
(GSEs), (not by HUD or state housing agencies) funded at least 5 percent of their profits, with local govCTnment 
projects eligible to be assisted. 

5) Pnblic Housing 

Operating Subsidies - The mayors support restoration of all public housing operating subsidies in FY 2007, 
including funding that was not part of the budget request but that is now needed because of utility costs previously 
not anticipated. 

HOPE VI- The mayors support the restoration of HOPE VI to a funding level that returns toe program to an 
effective national tool for public housing development. 

6) Infrastructure Tax Incentive and Bonds 

The mayors are calling for tax incentives, bonds, and c^er measures to support local and state efforts, and 
stimulate private sector participation to improve infrastructure including transportation, water, wastewater, 
brownfields, energy, telecommunications, schools and afibrdable housing options in America’s cities. 

7) Competitive Workforce 

The mayors call for timely reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act, and full funding of its programs to 
ensure a significant investment in lifelong learning for every American citizen. 

S) Children and Youth 

No Child Left Behind - It is critical toat mayors be involved in every aspect of No Child Left Behind 
reautoorization, including discussions on full funding, teacher quali^, performance standards, testing and 
evaluation, and methods of assessment and accountability. 

Children ‘s Health Insurance - It is crucial toat funding for programs such as Head Start, Early Head Start, toe 
Children’s Health Insurance Program (SCHIP) be increased to their full autoorization levels. 

Summer Youth- The mayors are calling for a new summer youth employment initiative. 

After-School Youth -lAsy ors arc calling for an increased funding commitment directly allocated to cities for 
quality after-school programs. 

9) Homeland Security 

Interoperable Communications - The mayors are calling on a well- funded, stand-alone, Federal emergency 
communications grant program to carry out initiatives to improve interoperable communications, including 
flexible direct giants to cities and toeir first responders. 

Transit Security - The mayors are calling for a flexible Federal transit security initiative to improve security in the 
areas of communications, surveillance, detection systems, pCTSonne! and training, and not require a local or state 
match. Furthermore, security funds should go directly to the operator of that syst em or the jurisdiction providing 
toe security. 
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Funding Mechanism - Mayors contend that improvements must be made In the grant application process and 
delivery mechanism for federal homeland security resources to make sure that the process is user-friendly, the 
funding quickly reaches cities, and that funding is flexible to meet local needs. 

10) Unfunded Mandates/Preemptions 

Mayors are calling for new legislation to strengthen the federal- local partnership and further restrict the ability of 
Congress to impose unfunded federal mandates on cities or preempt local authority. 

More information on each l^islative priority can be found on the U.S. Conference of Mayora website at 
www.osmaYors.oire. 


The U,S. Conference ofMt^on is the offtdtd nonpartisan organivaion<f ddes 'with populnfytns of 30,000 ormore. That are 1,139 such cities in the 
country todi^, each represented in the Cortferencs by its ehi^ elected offidat, the Mayor, 
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Youth gangs contribute to rising crime rates 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Increasing violence among teenagers and other youths 
appears to have contnhuted to a nationwide crime spike, the Justice Department said 
Tuesday. 

Gangs and gun violence are partly to blame for the rise in crime that is on pace to 
increase for the second straight year, says Attorney Genera) Alberto Gonzales in a 
prepared speech. 

In response, the Justice Department is pledging to spend nearly $50 million this year to 
combat gangs and guns, and will push Congress to enact new laws to let the federal 
government better investigate and prosecute violent crime. 

FBI data from last fall show violent crimes, Including murders and robberies, rose by 
3.7% nationwide during the first six months of 2006. Those findings came on top of a 
2.2% crime hike in 2005 — the first increase since 2001. 

Faced with the discouraging data, Gonzales last ^It ordered a study of 18 cities and 
suburban regions to show why crime is surging. 

According to Gonzales' prepared remarks and a Justice Department fact sheet, 
obtained by The Associated Press, the study found: 

• That a growing number of offenders appear to be younger, and their crimes more 
violent, and that taws in some states provide few, If any. tough penalties on juvenile 
ofFendere. 

• Many youths have little parental oversight and are too easily influenced by gang 
membership and glamorized violence in popular culture. 

• Loosely organized gangs present the biggest corrcem for law enforcement officials 
because they are hard to investigate and their members often commit random acts of 
crime out of self-protection. 

• Offenses committed by people using firearms pose a major threat not only to 
communities, but also to police. So-called “straw purchases," where gun owners buy 
their firearms through a go-between is an area of concern. 

The Justice Department plans to distribute $18 million in grants nationwide this year to 
prevent and reduce illegal gun sales and other firearms crimes. 
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Gonzales also will announce spending $31 million in new funds this year to combat gangs, according to the Justice 
Department fact sheet. The department also is working on a new crime bill to help federal authorities assist local and 
state police in cases invoMng juvenile crime. 

Copyright 2007 The Associated Press. Ail rights reserved. This material may not be published, broadcast, rewritten 
or redistributed. 
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